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COVER STORY 


All over the region, as 
elsewhere on the continent, 
people have discovered that 
fitness is fun. Well, sort of. 
By far the most popular 
form of getting in shape is 
running, the ‘‘fad’’ of a few 
years ago which refuses to go 
away. If you haven’t started 
yet, you’re late for this 
month’s marathons. But 
never too late to start. 

By Roma Senn 
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Next month delegates from Progressive 
Conservative associations all across the 
country, plus MPs, MLAs and others get 
together in Ottawa to elect a national 
leader of their party. We take a look at 
where Atlantic Tories are lining up in the 
leadership sweepstakes 
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Snuggled just off the northern coast of 
Venezuela are three jewels of islands — 
Aruba, Bonaire and Curacao. But don’t 
let their closeness to each other fool you. 
Each island has its individual quality. 
What’s nice about their proximity is that, 
in a short space of time, you can savor 


all three. 
By Alison Griffiths PAGE 32 
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Business trips 
are much 
easier to take 


... when you stay with hosts who 
know you have enough hassles 
from 9 to 5, without more at your 
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- in Halifax’s best rooms. We plan to 
keep your business. 
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conior’s letter 


All 
the news 
that’s fit 


women’s magazine I sometimes 

look at has a section for reader 

contributors called ‘‘I knew I was 
a success when...’’ You’re supposed to 
submit that moment of truth when you 
realized you’d arrived, usually as a 
business or career person. 

Whenever I see it I remember the 
time when I realized I’d become A Run- 
ner. At a party, with the aid of just one 
other person, I managed to clear a whole 
section of the room. The other person 
was arunner too and we got into a lively 
discussion of runners’ concerns: Times, 
speeds, how many times a week, how 
many miles, hills, little aches and pains 
and shoes, above all, shoes. We were 
quite oblivious to the four or five other 
people in our group until the silence got 
to us. Then we noticed that everyone else 
had moved to the other end of the room 
where they occasionally cast curious 
glances back at us through their protec- 
tive cloud of cigarette smoke. 

It’s too bad they didn’t stick around. 
They missed hearing about How I 
Fought Back From My Funny Knee 
Problem and the time when, running just 
outside Ottawa, I got knocked flat on my 
prat by a bounding brace of Russian 
wolfhounds. 

Runners are like baseball fans. They 
just can’t stop talking about it. And al- 
though they may devour statistics and 
the considered opinions of experts, 
there’s not one of them who doesn’t 
think, deep down, that he or she knows 
as much as anybody about the perils of 
pavement running or the right way to 
handle a shin splint. 

If you don’t think so, drop by our of- 
fice. Atlantic Insight’s staff contains 
several runners at various stages of ac- 
tive or associate membership in The 
Club. (Once a runner, always a runner. 
That eight-month hiatus is merely an in- 
terval preceding your return to full- 
fledged status.) 

One of our actives is staff writer 
Roma Senn who put together this 
month’s cover story on the unflagging 
popularity of running in Atlantic Canada 
(page 16). The others include those tem- 
porarily retired due to injury and one or 
two just beginning to puff around the 
spring-freshening streets after weeks of 
cold weather layoff and the naughty 
ciggies. 











A lot of conversations go on around 
the office about running: Time and dis- 
tances, how it felt today and shoes, 
above all, shoes. It is difficult, though 
not impossible, to move to the other end 
of the room. Occasionally, it’s occurred 
to me that our sweaty smugness might 
be considered boring by our colleagues, 
especially when we get into sidelines like 
weight training and gravity boots. 

Perhaps it was one of them who left 
a recent copy of a magazine called The 
Runner lying around. In this place, that’s 
the equivalent of leaving a plate of fudge 
brownies out among a herd of sweet 
freaks. 

This publication is enough to wipe 
the smug right off your face. The Run- 
ner, you see, is beyond running and into ° 
the latest form of total fitness called tri- 
athlon. (‘‘You’ll never know until you 
tri...’’) It involves a combination of 
three marathons performed consecu- 
tively: First, an open sea swim, then 
bicycling, and then arun. After that, one 
writer observes with gallows humor, 
you’ll ‘probably look for a tall drink 
and a place to lie down.’ 

The current hero of triathloning is 
Dave Scott of Davis, Calif. Here’s how 
a typical week in his life shapes up: Four 
hundred sixty-four miles of cycling, 
34,000 yards of swimming, 68.5 miles of 
running and 130 minutes of working out 
with weights. The big showoff. What, 
asks The Runner, does he do in his spare 
time. (Spare time?) Scott: ‘‘I play the 
piano, and eat.’ 

For most of us, the calendar of up- 
coming road races in Atlantic Canada 
(page 22) will do fine, thank you very 
much. But if you need stronger motiva- 
tion you can also thumb through The 
Runner’s list of Ironman Triathlon 
events. Either one should get you mov- 
ing. Just as soon as you finish reading 
this magazine. 


TN. Dot 
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FEEDBACK 


“| didn’t say it”’ 

I read with interest the article appear- 
ing in the March issue entitled Living in 
the Path of Seven-ton Rocks (Environ- 
ment). I recall the phone interview with 
the writer, Bonnie Woodworth, during 
which we discussed several facts concern- 
ing the efforts being directed by the New- 
foundland and Labrador Housing Cor- 
poration to assist homeowners in the 
‘Road Knob”’ area of Harbour Breton. 
However, the statements in the 
penultimate paragraph, beginning 
‘‘And, because the falling rocks...,’ 
while they may well have been offered 
by one of the parties interviewed by Ms. 
Woodworth in connection with this ar- 
ticle, were not, to my recollection, pro- 
vided by me, either in substance or 
inference. 

P. Honeygold, P. Eng. 

Executive Director of Development 

Newfoundland & Labrador 
Housing Corporation 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Editor’s note: Bonnie Woodworth 
assures us that the statements attributed 
to Mr. Honeygold in her article were, in- 
deed, made by him. 


Government prose is awful/affreuse 
Harry Bruce only grazed the surface 

of the cost of rotten writing by bureau- 
crats (How Rotten Writing Costs You 
Money, Writing, March). How about 
doubling his estimate due to the print- 
ing and publishing of the French texts of 
all that overblown, turgid prose? And 
the example he chose was comparatively 
a gem of clarity. Some of our internal 
communications are unbelievable. While 
on a government writing course, I picked 
up a readability formula (yes, English- 
speaking public servants are taught 
English, believe it or not). This formula 
measures readability and scores it from 
one to 100, one being effectively 
unreadable and 100 being extremely easy 
to read. I applied the formula to one par- 
| ticular circular and the score was minus 

20. 

Geoffrey Bennett 

Moncton, N.B. 


Flavorful December issue 
I rather enjoyed your special edition 
of December, 1982. It was akin to home- 
made stew. When warmed up for the se- 
cond time the flavor improves. I would 
like to make a few comments on Silver 
Donald Cameron’s article (The Gather- 
ing of the Sheep, Heritage). If it were not 
for this most unfortunate episode in our 
Highland history, we would be much the 
poorer. Our ancestors carved out new 
and better homes wherever they went. 
They should thank the chiefs for this 

very wise decision. 

Charles MacDougall 
Antigonish, N.S. 


Stop the mud-slinging, please 
We like to get Insight, but is it not 
possible to stop the constant attacks on 
the prime minister? Harry Bruce’s col- 
umn in the March edition (Oh What Is 
So Cranky as a 60-ish Canadian Prime 
Minister?) was nothing but mud slinging 
and not even witty. We are getting fed 
up with these attacks in all papers, mag- 
azines, etc. We can really do without it 
in our own Atlantic home magazine, or 
else my friends and myself will reluc- 
tantly have to do without our magazine. 
George I. Cardinal 
Richibucto, N.B. 


More riverboat buffs 
I enjoyed reading the article on the 
Saint John riverboats and Cecil Beesley 
(For Cecil Beesley, the Saint John River- 
boats Live On, Heritage, March). How- 
ever, I feel David Folster should have 
made mention of others ‘‘bitten so thor- 
oughly by a waterbug-’ One of these, 
Captain Donald F. Taylor of Saint John, 
has two books to his credit: The Early 
Steamboats of the St. John River (1980) 
and, more recently, Steamboat Days of 
the St. John, 1816-1946 (co-authored 
with Dr. George MacBeath). 
Kim Plater McCumber 
Fort McMurray, Alta. 


Down with chemicals, up with 
hardwoods 
Unless I am mistaken, the D.W. 
Freer who wrote complaining of your ed- 
itorial position on ‘‘sprays’’ in forestry 
(Feedback, February) is a salesman for 
DOW Chemical Company. In fact he 
sells the sprays in question. Apparently 
some of the ‘‘40,000 scientific papers 
published on 2, 4-D and 2, 4, 5-T’’ have 
led the government of Sweden to make 
the use of these chemicals generally il- 
legal. The forest industry in that coun- 
try is learning how to live without those 
chemicals — we should learn to do the 
same. For the most part, the forests of 
Nova Scotia are naturally mixed forests 
— hardwoods play a vital role in the 
ecology of our forests. I am afraid that 
the current move to conifer plantations 
in Nova Scotia forestry may yield short- 
term profits and long-term disaster. 
William P. Zimmerman, P. Eng. 
Medway Harbour, N.S. 


In praise of serious films 

I would like to direct a few bitter 
comments to movie reviewer Martin 
Knelman (Here Comes Hollywood’s An- 
nual Comedy of Errors, Movies, March) 
who knows that ‘‘critics are supposed to 
be open-minded’’ (but does not intend 
to be so), who confesses that he has 
‘‘thus far managed to avoid seeing’’ 
Sophie’s Choice and who seems to have 
come to the conclusion that mob 
popularity is one indication of a good 
film (his remarks re £. 7:). Mr. Knelman 


reveals even more of his inadequacies as 
a reviewer when he states that ‘‘the 
enchanting EF. T7:’’ as a deserving award 
winner is ‘‘threatened by Gandhi, a 
draggy blob of an epic’’ I realize that we 
must have fantasy, comedy and tragedy 
in judicious amounts for good entertain- 
ment, but does this mean that a pan- 
oramic drama, like Gandhi, with an ac- 
tor like Ben Kingsley should be com- 
pared with a sentimental piece of whimsy 
like E. 7:? And as for poor Mr. Knelman 
having to be disturbed by such grim 
topics as the Holocaust, one cannot 
refrain from suggesting that in our pres- 
ent world situation, it is not a bad thing 
if a few films of a serious nature come 
our way. 

Frances Gammon 

Fredericton, N.B. 


My wife and I went to see Gandhi 
and gladly sat through all three beautiful 
hours. We enjoy a film that makes you 
happy and leaves you on an emotional 
high. I have been to India twice, in 1976 
and 1982, each time for three months, 
and can attest to the fact that Gandhi’s 
beliefs and teachings are still very much 
alive in today’s Indians. Perhaps the only 
shame of the film is that Richard Atten- 
borough didn’t have time to show us rich 
peasants and more of India’s beauty, and 
that he was reluctant (for fear of over- 
doing it) to portray Gandhi’s true 
saintliness. 

H.A. Croken 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Horrendous ethics 
I read the article concerning Jane 
Stafford (A Dead Man Goes on Trial, 
Special Report, February) and I feel 
beyond all reasonable doubt that the 
ethics portrayed by the jury and lawyer 
Ferrier were absolutely horrendous. To 
say the accused had ‘‘no choice but to 
use the gun to protect herself’’ is an 
outright fallacy. She had many choices. 
She could have taken her children, left 
him and sought legal protection. How- 
ever, the issue at hand is that she chose 
to be rid of him, once and for all. Are 
there no moral absolutes in the justice 
system? And is it up to every individual, 
whether he be saint or sadist, to decide 
the right or wrong action depending on 
the circumstances? I say no. I feel that 
a basic principle of law, a moral abso- 
lute, has been carelessly thrown aside for 
the sake of circumstantial pity for Jane 
Stafford. There are many wife beaters 
and child abusers in this society, unfor- 
tunately, and perhaps victims worse off 
than Jane Stafford. Will national 
feminist groups as well as others now ad- 
vocate that the victims of such crimes 
take up arms and kill their offenders as 
a deterrent to the crime? 
| Marie Hammond 
Moncton, N.B. 
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Smokers declare Accord Ultra-Milds 
taste favourite. 
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taste of Accord Ultra-Mild good taste and mildness _ in taste” 














: . E. Collick 
cigar’ ettes. They like the to be a ing.’ Windsor, Ontario 
flavour breakthrough and Scotland, Ontario 
the gentle mildness that “This smoker finally 
comes with every easy puff, found a cigarette well. 
and they’re saying so: suited to my needs. Mild, 

distinctive taste, nice 
“At last there’s an blend” 
ultra-mild cigarette that See ee 
delivers what it promises,” 
L Cottingham “I smoke Accord now 
a es and find it very enjoy- 
Pa dpe is — . a able. It has a taste I’ve 
ound the taste ook- never before found in an 
ing for in Accord” Ultra-Mild cigarette” Accord 
G. F Davis L. Wilson MA, walled 
Chomedey, PQ. Agincourt, Ontario 
‘Accord is cool, satisfy- “Accord has the mildness 
ing, and tastes really and the taste I've been 
great. I'm staying with looking for. From now 


Accord so I can enjoy a on, it’s my cigarette for 

Sine cigarette” , enjoyable smoking” C COr 
J. Nicholl S. Snow 
Halifax, Nova Scotia Hamilton, Ontario 


WARNING: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked — avoid inhaling. 
Av. per cigarette: King Size: 3 mg. “tar? 0.3 mg. nicotine. 
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Provincial censor boards: 
They stand on guard for thee 


Buttressed by feminist and religious 
protesters, the czars of morality face 
a brighter future these days 


By Parker Barss Donham 














ix months ago, they looked like a 
fading anachronism, a vestige of 
bygone conservative morality, a 
crumbling bastion under siege from the 
sexual revolution. Suddenly, their future 
looks less doubtful, their survival en- 
couraged by an unlikely combination of 
feminist fury and religious funda- 
mentalism. 

They are the censor boards of Atlan- 
tic Canada, or more accurately, the cen- 
sor boards of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. For the moment, Newfound- 
land and Prince Edward Island have no 
boards of their own, but obtain their 
moral scrutiny secondhand from New 
Brunswick. By law in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, by voluntary agreement 
in the other two provinces, every movie 
shown publicly in Atlantic Canada must 
first be approved by either the New 
Brunswick Film Classification Board or 
the Nova Scotia Amusements Regulation 
Board. 

Movie distributors, most of whom 
have offices in Saint John, N.B., submit 
advance copies of their films to the 
boards, where they are screened (usually 
by a three- or four-member panel of the 
eight- to nine-member boards) and rated 
either general, adult, or restricted to 
patrons over 18. Only a few films are 
banned outright, and these almost never 
include the products of major distribu- 
tion houses like Columbia or United 
Artists. Circumspection appears to be 
the watchword. The boards carry out 
their roles quietly, careful to avoid 
publicity. 

But decorum wasn’t always the rule. 
In the Fifties and Sixties, favored mem- 
bers of the Nova Scotia legislature fre- 
quently slipped over to the Amusements 
Regulation Board office to ogle the dirty 
movies. In Ontario, the double standard 
was even more flagrant. The Ontario 
Censor Board maintains a ‘‘filth reel’’ 
composed of racy clips excised from 
movies the board has expurgated. The 
reel is supposed to demonstrate the nox- 
iousness of the smut from which the 
board is guarding the province, but an at 
least one occasion in the mid-Sixties, it 
served as stag entertainment at the 
Queen’s Park press club annual party. 

Outrage over such hypocrisies 
coupled with a civil libertarian aversion 
to censorship led Gerard McNeil, then 
editor of the weekly Dartmouth Free 
Press, to sue the Nova Scotia Amuse- 
ments Regulation Board over its decision 
to ban the film Last Tango in Paris. The 
resulting court battle tied up the board 
throughout most of the late Seventies 
and came within an inch of putting it out 
of business altogether. The case un- 
leashed a torrent of anti-censorship sen- 
timent. ‘‘I was amazed at how strong the 
reaction against censorship was,’ recalls 


-McNeil, who received hundreds of letters 


from across Canada, including many 
with donations to help defray legal ex- 
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_penses that eventually reached $44,000. 
The Supreme Court of Nova Scotia 
unanimously upheld McNeil’s right to see 
Last Tango, but its decision was even- 
tually overturned on a 5-4 vote of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, which 
divided along liberal-conservative lines. 
The SCOC majority had to reach for its 
decision, however, ruling that lower 
courts had erred in matters of fact, nor- 
mally forbidden territory in appeals. 

Although it eventually won the Last 
Tango case, the Nova Scotia Amuse- 
ments Regulation Board emerged from 
the lawsuit with the air of a wounded 
animal. Despite a change of provincial 
administrations and the appointment of 
a new chairman, the board has with- 
drawn from the fray and remains skit- 
tishly out of the public eye. When the 
new chairman, Rev. Donald F.L. Trivett, 
a semi-retired Anglican clergyman, was 
asked for an interview in connection with 
this article, he said depart- 
ment policy forbade his talk- 
ing to the media and referred 
the call to Cathy McNutt, 
deputy minister of Consumer 
Affairs. Two weeks of almost 
daily calls brought no re- 
sponse. Finally, reached at 
home on a Saturday morning, 
Consumer Affairs Minister 
Laird Stirling, himself a 
United Church clergyman, 
agreed to a telephone inter- 
view the following Monday. 

With McNutt in his office 
on the appointed day, Stirling 
fielded questions for 45 min- 
utes, frequently placing his 
hand over the mouthpiece, re- 
peating a question to McNutt, 
and then relaying her answer. 
Stirling bristled when he 
learned that opposition mem- 
bers of the legislature had been inter- 
viewed. He agreed only reluctantly to re- 
veal the names of board members, and 
refused to say where they live. (Another 
government department cheerfully sup- 
plied the addresses in one five-minute 
phone call.) 

Stirling says the eight members of 
Nova Scotia’s board represent a cross sec- 
tion of the population. Abram Y. Goss, 
chairman of the New Brunswick board, 
makes a similar claim for its members. In 
fact, although both boards have equal 
numbers of men and women and the New 
Brunswick board includes two franco- 
phones, both are devoid of young mem- 
bers, and both contain disproportionate 
numbers of retired people. Stirling says 
Nova Scotia’s youngest censors are ‘‘in 
their 30s,’’ while the age of New Bruns- 
wick board members ranges from 40 to 70 
— hardly typical of the moviegoing public. 

The two boards’ decisions on a given 
movie are usually consistent, and accord- 
ing to several distributors, usually pre- 
dictable. Of the 250 films screened each 
year relatively few (20 in Nova Scotia by 
1981 figures, 24 in New Brunswick, in 
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1982) emerge unscathed with a general 
rating, deemed suitable for any audience. 
Far more fall into the adult category (109 
in Nova Scotia; 89 in New Brunswick) 
for which parental discretion is advised. 


(Nova Scotia goes further and requires 
that children under 14 be accompanied 


by an adult at adult-rated movies.) The 
board’s lowest rating category — restric- 
ted to persons over 18 years — is also the 
largest (116 films in each province). 
According to Stirling, films may be 
banned in Nova Scotia ‘‘when there is no 
real story, but prolonged, explicit por- 
trayal of sexual activity, sexual exploita- 
tion of children, undue and prolonged 
scenes of violence, torture, blood-letting, 
ill-treatment of animals, undue or pro- 
longed emphasis on genitalia?’ New 
Brunswick guidelines say simply that the 
board may ban films that ‘‘could be 
judged obscene?’ In recent years, the 
power has been used sparingly. Of 13 





Decorum wasn't always the 


rule. In the Fifties and 


sixties, favored members 
of the Nova Scotia legislature 
_ frequently slipped over to 
the Amusements Regulation 


Board office to ogle 
the dirty movies 





films rejected by the New Brunswick 
board last year, none stands out as a clas- 
sic of the silver screen. No-nos included 
Love in Motel Rooms, Emanuel Meets 
the Wife Swappers, and Blue Ecstasy. 
Nova Scotia banned only two films in 
1982, although the figure is misleading 
because the statistics leave out another 
seven to 10 films that were returned to 
the distributor unrated, on the under- 
standing that they could be resubmitted 
if certain scenes were removed. 

Major films are almost never axed, 
the sole exception in recent years being 
Caligula, a violent epic of Roman decline 
which was banned in Nova Scotia. In- 
deed, co-operation with the major 
studios is a conspicuous element in the 
continued survival of censor boards. 
‘*The system works fine?’ says Don Mc- 
Kelvie, regional manager for Universal 
Films and president of the Maritime Film 
Board, the film distributors’ industry as- 
sociation. “‘If you’re talking about prob- 
lems with censors, you’re talking to the 
wrong guy.’ Quietly accommodating 
provincial censor boards gives major 
distributors some protection from costly 


prosecution under criminal code obscen- 
ity provisions. ‘‘That’s why Gerry McNeil 
challenged the board and the motion pic- 
ture distributors never have?’ says Bob 
Murrant, the Dartmouth lawyer who 
made his reputation on the Last Tango 
case. ‘“They’ve always taken whatever the 
board handed down because the quid pro 
quo was that any movie passed by the 
board and given their imprimatur was 
protected from obscenity prosecution. So 
they love the board and they are not go- 
ing to challenge or contradict it?’ 

Not surprisingly, smaller distributors 
specializing in raunchier fare view the 
censors less cordially. They are par- 
ticularly annoyed with the Nova Scotia 
board’s recent practice of stipulating that 
most restricted films cannot be shown at 
drive-ins. Angelo Sifnakis, proprietor of 
a drive-in near Sydney, N.S., that draws 
its biggest crowds with sex films, argues 
that carefully fenced theatres like his are 
suffering because of the two 
drive-ins in the province 
whose screens can be seen 
from a highway. He has of- 
fered to hire security guards to 
check cars for under-age pa- 
trons in return for a dual rat- 
ing system that would free 
well-designed outdoor thea- 
tres from the no-drive-in re- 
striction. Sifnakis claims the 
board has refused even to 
meet with him to discuss the 
issue, so he’s asking distribu- 
tors to kick in a percentage of 
their take from showings in 
his theatre to help fund a legal 
challenge. 

Murrant, who lost Mc- 
Neil’s suit against Last Tango, 
believes that if the case were 
rerun today, ‘‘I’d win hands 
down.’ Not only has the lib- 
eral-conservative split on the high court 
been reversed, civil libertarians now have 
a constitutional guarantee of free speech 
on their side. In the first of what could 
be a fresh round of challenges to censor- 
ship, the Ontario Supreme Court ruled 
this spring that the law which set up On- 
tario’s censor board contravenes the 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms because 
it places no reasonable limit on the 
board’s power to restrict civil liberties. 


pronicaly, such charter-inspired assaults 
on censorship come at a time when 
public opinion seems to be turning away 
from the increasing tolerance it has 
shown in recent decades. The introduc- 
tion of Playboy-produced programs on 
pay TV raised protests from feminists 
who contend that even the mildest forms 
of pornography are inherently degrading 
to women and encourage violence 
against them. Women’s groups through- 
out Canada supported the thesis with the 
help of a National Film Board produc- 
tion, Not a Love Story, in which a disen- 
chanted stripper takes an odyssey of dis- 
covery through some of North America’s 


7 


seamier sexploitation shops. The film 
leans heavily on the feminist view of 
pornography, which it illustrates with a 
few grisly examples of pornographic vio- 
lence against women. (The Ontario Cen- 
sor Board banned Not a Love Story as 
obscene. It was one of four movies that 
figured in the recent Ontario Supreme 
Court decision.) 


Ga: McNeil, now a national re- 
porter for Canadian Press, remains 
unmoved by the feminist argument. He 
says it’s misleading to portray the kinky 
sexual proclivities of a minority as an in- 


Comman 
the road as naturally 
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evitable consequence of proliferating 
pornography. ‘‘There’s a certain percent- 
age of the population who are into S and 
M [sadism and masochism],’ McNeil 
says. ‘‘I know a guy in Toronto who 
can’t get interested in sex unless he’s 
wearing a rubber suit. When you take a 
specialty sex magazine and show it toa 
general audience, they recoil three feet?’ 

Social science literature is thoroughly 
divided on the effects of exposure to por- 
nography. Both sides of the censorship 
debate have been able to find research 
to buttress their preselected positions. 

So far, renewed controversy over 
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pornography has produced no dis- 
cernible pattern among provincial gov- 
ernments. P.E.I. Communications Min- 


ister Roddy Pratt says his proposal to es- 


tablish ‘‘a very modest form of censor 
board”’ sparked favorable comment with 
the Tory caucus, despite a $500,000-per- 
year price tag. At the same time, Pratt’s 
counterpart in New Brunswick, Histori- 
cal and Cultural Resources Minister 
Jean-Pierre Ouellet, has spoken openly 
of disbanding that province’s board as 
a cost-cutting measure. The Newfound- 
land government has spent several 
months wrestling with the issue, without 
settling on a policy. 

Nova Scotia’s Stirling has spoken out 
repeatedly against the spread of pornog- 
raphy to television, and the province re- 
cently passed a regulation requiring cable 
TV companies to submit programs for 
prior screening by the Amusements Reg- 
ulation Board. The regulation stipulates 
that programs rated ‘‘restricted’’ can only 
be shown between 11 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
Opposition politicians accuse Stirling of 
grandstanding, and officials in other pro- 
vinces believe the Nova Scotia regulation 
is unlikely to withstand a court challenge. 
Whatever the other provinces decide, 
court seems the likeliest venue for the next 
round in the censorship battle. 


Angele Arsenault, the Prince 
Edward Island singer who made 
it big in Quebec 


Brian Peckford: Is his star on the 
wane in Newfoundland? 


The legal aid crisis: Tight 
government budgets and 
increased demand place | 
unprecedented pressure on the 
legal aid system 
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Taking the 
scare out of 
hospitals 


It’s child’ play, according 
to Elizabeth Crocker, a 
Halsfax bookseller, 
teacher, writer and game 
inventor 


GS to the Casting Room 
to have your cast 
changed,’’ one card reads. 
**Miss a turn while it dries.’ 
Another card’s message is 
for doctors: ‘‘Pharmacy has 
called because they cannot 
read your writing. Miss a 
turn while you rewrite the 
prescription.’ The instruc- 
tions are part of a new, 
made-in-Halifax game called 
The Hospital Game. It’s 
supposed to be fun, but it 
also has a serious purpose — 
making hospitals less scary 
for children. 

The game’s inventor is 
Elizabeth Crocker, a 36-year- 
old Halifax bookstore co- 
owner who used to provide 
educational and recreational 
activities for patients at the 
Izaak Walton Killam Hospi- 
tal for Children. Crocker, a 
mother of two preschoolers, 
decided that a game about 
hospitals would help 
demystify them and make 
them less frightening places. 
‘*Everything in this game 
has a purpose,’ she says. 
*‘The kids don’t know 
that.” 

Most kids think it’s fun. 
The game entertained two 
Halifax children, Stephen 
Power, 8, and his sister 
Shannon, 6, for hours one 
weekend, but then, they like 
most games. 

Nearly every child that 
Crocker knows who’s played 
The Hospital Game — ex- 
cept for a Toronto family 
who found it ‘“‘a little too 
cute’’ — has enjoyed it. 
Even some parents may find 
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it amusing. ‘‘Go to the 
cafeteria,’ one card orders. 
‘*Have french-fries and coke 
for lunch. Miss a turn for 
not eating properly.’ Parents 
might even learn something 
new. Crocker has included a 
glossary to explain difficult 
medical terms. By the time 
a child has played a few 
times, he should be able to 
throw around such terms as 
‘‘physiotherapy”’ and “‘or- 
thopedics”’ as easily as 
‘“*Smurfs’’ and ‘‘Strawberry 
Shortcake.’ 

The game is for age five 
and up, and at least one of 
the players should be able to 
read the instructions as they 
move markers around the 
board, trying to leave the 
hospital. 

Crocker doesn’t expect 
The Hospital Game to take 
off like Trivial Pursuit, 
another Canadian- 
made game that 
turned out to be 
this year’s block- 
buster. But she ex- | 
pects North Amer- 
ican hospitals 






Crocker: 


to scoop it up for their 
pediatric wards. One 
Australian company already 
has asked to distribute the 
game, which came off the 
presses in January. 

When Crocker started 
trying to have the game pro- 
duced, all the major game 
companies refused it. She 
decided she had a choice 
between forgetting the whole 
thing and producing it 
herself. William Johnson, a 
local graphics designer, 
agreed to design the board 
symbols, and Lawson 
Graphics printed 2,000 
copies. With Holly Book, 
editor of the children’s mag- 
azine Ahoy, Crocker formed 
a company called Fantasy 





‘Everything in this game has a purpose’”’ 





International to distribute 
the game. It’s hardly a slick 
operation. Book and Crocker 
assemble pieces at the kit- 
chen table — stopping for 
interruptions such as kids’ 
requests for apple juice. 
Crocker, who, with Ann 
Brimer, owns Woozles 
bookstore, plunged into the 
game business the way she 
entered the book business — 
without ever studying the 
market. One summer day 
five years ago, she and her 
husband, Brian, and Brimer 
decided Halifax needed a 
children’s bookstore. After 
spotting a suitable building 
on Birmingham Street, they 
bought and renovated it and 
somewhere along the line 
‘“‘found out how to run a 
bookstore.’ Woozles, named 


after a Winnie the Pooh 


_ character, is a de- 

m  lightful place, filled 
* with kids reading 

books, playing 

with toys, asking 

questions. The 

store also has 

turned into a 













Le 





learning place for parents. 
Every year, Woozles holds 
about 75 workshops — some 
for kids, some for parents — 
on such subjects as toddlers’ 
activities, creative art, 
writing and computers (for 
parents trying to keep up 
with their kids). 

At home in the evenings, 
after Catherine, 5, and 
Susan, 3, are tucked in bed, 
Crocker handles the store’s 
paper work and reads — 300 
to 400 books a year — to 
help select titles for the 
store. She also writes. She’s 
now working on a novel 
based on the life of her 
great uncle, Darcy Weather- 
bee, who was born in 1874, 
raised in Halifax, moved to 
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China, spied for the British 
and ‘‘witnessed most of the 
major events of the 20th 
century.’ Last fall, Nimbus 
Publishing of Halifax pub- 
lished her children’s book, 
Rosalyn Rabbit. ‘‘I go from 
the sublime to the 
ridiculous,’ she jokes. 

Almost everything Crocker 
does involves children. Asa 
freelance broadcaster on CBC 
radio in Halifax and on the na- 
tion-wide program, Morning- 
side, she discusses such topics 
as book censorship by parents, 
parental guilt and burnout, 
teaching children to share, 
how to stay sane while travel- 
ling with kids. Before she 
became head of the child life 
department at the children’s 
hospital in 1976, she taught 
school for four years in Corn- 
wall, Ont., the Canadian 
Forces Base at Petawawa, 
Ont., and Halifax. 

The idea behind jobs 
such at hers at the hospital, 
she has written in an article 
in the Nova Scotia Medical 
Bulletin, is to ‘‘foster the 
social, emotional, physical 
and intellectual growth of 
children in an unfamiliar 
setting — the hospital.’ 

Sometimes, she says, 
adults forget that children 
need to play. ‘“Children who 
don’t have a chance to play do 
become depressed. They’re 
less able to get well.’ 

While doing research for 
a master’s degree in educa- 
tion, Crocker found evi- 
dence that parents were less 
anxious and kids were less 
afraid when the family was 
well informed about medical 
treatment children were get- 
ting. All a child may know 
about hospitals, for instance, 
is that he wasn’t able to 
visit a sick uncle there, or 
that mothers who go there 
often come home with 
babies. Chances are, the 
child entering hospital is 
‘frightened and bewil- 
dered,’ Crocker says. She 
hopes that getting ac- 
quainted with the strange 
institution — especially 
when that takes place 
through play — will help. 

—Roma Senn 


] 





How to win awards 


and influence people 





Richard Kurtz has a clutch of trophies he’s collected for 


creating ads in a Style which, he says, you might just 


simply call Nova Scotian 
By Foe Szostak 


W: hear the sound 
of wind. An 
Eskimo comes into the 
picture, lifting a large 
block of ice. Using a 
machete-like knife, he 
hacks and shapes and 
finally fits the block into 
what we begin to recog- 
nize as an igloo. But it is 
an unusual igloo because 
of a large rectangular 
hole in its side. We see 
the Eskimo approach car- 
rying something large. 

A voice says: ‘‘The 
art of building a wind- 
proof, energy-efficient 
home requires close at- 
tention to detail’’ Inside 
the igloo, the Eskimo 
slams a storm window in- 
to place where the hole 
had been. ‘‘That’s why 
sO many people who are 
concerned about the ris- 
ing cost of home heating 
install Lockwood win- 
dows.’ 

The picture dissolves 
into a night scene, the ig- 
loo glows and through 
the glass, we see the 
Eskimo sitting comfor- 
tably, petting his dog. 
**Lockwood windows,’ 
the voice says, ‘‘for peo- 
ple who build energy-effi- 
cient homes.’ 

It’s the kind of TV 
commercial Richard 
Kurtz does best. A con- 
ventional narration set 
against an unconventional 
visual scene. ‘‘Who’d 
remember it if we put the 
window into a suburban 
home?’’ he asks. As it is, 
many people consider the 
Lockwood commercial 
the most famous TV spot 
ever produced in Atlantic 
Canada. 

Kurtz’s job is to 
dream up advertising, not 


only for TV but for 
radio, magazines, news- 
papers, billboards and 
buses. Industry people 
consider his work as be- 
ing among the best in the 
country. Kurtz has 
racked up an impressive 
string of awards in na- 
tional and international 
competitions in all the 


major centres of advertis- 
ing in North America. 
They include The One 
Show in New York, the 
Marketing and Billi 
awards in Toronto, the 
Hollywood Radio and 
Television Society’s Inter- 
national Broadcasting 
Awards, The Canadian 
Television Commercial 
Festival Awards, the 23rd 
Annual Exhibition spon- 
sored by Communication 
Arts Magazine in 
California. 

Saturated with images 
of TV housewives going 
into ecstasy over the 
latest laundry bleach, we 
rarely notice ads. Occa- 


Who'd remember if it was a window in the suburbs? 


sionally, however, an ad 
strikes us as so clever, 
unusual or sharp, that we 
notice it in spite of 
ourselves. It tickles our 
fancy and, instead of put- 
ting us deeper into sleep, 
it perks us up, makes us 
laugh or smile—or, at 
least, makes us pay atten- 
tion. Kurtz consistently 
produces that kind of 
advertising. Words and 
images are clean and 
sharp: A luscious red 
Scotian Gold apple and 
the words, “‘Impress your 
mouth.’ Hairy legs in a 
shower with the caption, 
**Everyone who wants to 
save hot water, stand 
up.’ A billboard on the 
back of a bus that says, 
“The big secret to saving 
gas is right in front of 
ou.” 
‘Richard’; job is to 





solve advertising prob- 
lems,’ says Steve Parker, 
president of Corporate 
Communications Ltd. 
(CCL) of Halifax, Kurtz’s 
employer. ““He’s a 
‘creative conceptualizer’ 
who is responsible for the 
ideas, words and designs 
of the ads we do. Our 
creative genius who does 
magic with words.’ 

‘*He’s a communica- 
tor;’ says former boss 
Bruce Law of Bruce Law 
and Associates. ‘‘Some- 
one who thinks advertis- 
ing naturally and presents 
ideas as sharply as 
possible.’ 

Whatever he is, Kurtz 





doesn’t fit the stereotype 
image of an advertising 
man. He isn’t cool, sauve 
or cynical. He’s short, 
enthusiastic and looks 
much younger than his 
35 years. In his office at 
CCL he talks excitedly 
about winning a major 
advertising competition in 
California for a series of 
posters on energy conser- 
vation done for the Nova 
Scotia Department of 
Mines and Energy. He 
also talks about how he 
first got into advertising, 
nearly 17 years ago, by 
working in the mailroom 
of a New York advertis- 
ing agency. 

*‘My grandfather 
owned a wine company 
and hired an advertising 
agency to do his publici- 
ty. It was 1966. I was 
floating about not know- 
ing what to do, except 
that I wanted to write. 
My grandfather said: ‘‘I 
can’t get you a job as a 
writer, but maybe I can 
get you into the mail- 
room. And that’s what he 
did.’ 

Kurtz addressed en- 
velopes and mailed letters 
until he was asked one 
day to write a commer- 
cial. The client liked it. 
‘‘After that they let me 
write commercials and 
wrap packages—I never 
did stop doing the 
packages.’ But he 
dismisses his early work. 
‘It was junk and the 
work of the agency was 
junk. It had nothing to 
do with thinking. I just 
did what other people 
were doing, using a 
phony ‘ad voice’ instead 
of using my real voice, 
the voice I talk to friends 
with. A phony voice is 
like trying to imitate a 
great singer; you puff out 
your chest and try to 
boom. I remember the 
first time I tried to use 
my own tone of voice in 
an ad. Everyone hated it, 
I had to apologize and go 
back to writing ‘advertis- 
ing. 2 339 
In the early Seventies, 
Kurtz moved to Toronto 
to get a legitimate job 
and eventually ended up 
at the Canadian branch of 
Doyle; Dane, Bernbach, 
a New York-based agency 
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known for its consistent 
leadership in innovative, 
creative advertising. “‘Bill 
Bernbach was one of the 
first people to do intelli- 
gent advertising, ads that 
had intelligence and orig- 
inality and didn’t talk 
down to people. He ad- 
vised us not to sound like 
advertising. It was a good 
place to learn.’ 

Kurtz moved to Van- 
couver and then, three 
year ago, came to Halifax 
and began working for 
the Bruce Law agency. 
‘Richard always has an 
idea in his ads, and it’s 
almost always a good 
one,’’ says Law. But as 
Law or any other agency 
head can tell you, the 
number one priority in 
advertising is that it sells. 

In most agencies, a 
creative team, usually an 
artist and a writer, de- 
velop the ads, In his 
position at CCL, Kurtz is 
a one-man creative team, 
filling both roles, which 
makes his achievement 
doubly impressive. It 
means that once the 
agency has identified the 
market it’s trying to 
reach, Kurtz must come 
up with an ad that’s 
geared to that audience, 
but also conforms to the 
image of the company or 
product. ‘‘What makes 
Richard’s work so out- 
standing is that he 
delivers on strategy the 
great percentage of the 
time, and his ads always 
have their own intrinsic 
creative value,’’ Steve 
Parker says. ‘‘Being able 
to do both consistently 
makes him very r 
exceptional.”’ 

Kurtz is 
straightforward 
about how he 
works. ‘‘I don’t 
let market 
studies dictate 
what I’m going 
to say. I listen to 
what the agency 
wants, what the 
client wants, and 
then I work to 
please myself. But first 
I listen, because an 
idea is just a flash. It 


Kurtz: A ‘creative 
genius who does 
magic with words” 









can come from anyone 
and anywhere.”’ 

Kurtz’s method is to 
sit and wait for an idea to 
pop up. But things get in 
the way. ‘‘Your job is on 
the line, you want to im- 
press people, you have a 
time limit. All this im- 
pedes the process,’’he 
says. 

Several years ago, 
Kurtz began practising 
Buddhist meditation. ‘‘It 
hasn’t really changed the 
way I work, but it has 
helped me recognize 
more quickly when I’m 
trying too hard, when 
I’m forcing an idea, 
when I’m being dishon- 
est. I’ve become more 
comfortable about having 
no idea, and it’s out of 
no idea that the good 
idea comes. I have more 
trust now that when the 
time comes I’ll write 
properly, with humor and 
without cranking any- 
thing up.”’ 

Kurtz’s home in 
downtown Halifax has a 
simple, uncluttered ele- 
gance. His work space is 
the kitchen table. It too 
is uncluttered. In an arti- 
cle he recently wrote on 
making ads he said: ‘‘We 
must not crowd our au- 
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SAVE HOT WATER, STAND UP 


The energy it takes to stand up is 
worth it. For half the hot water 
and half the price of a bath, you 


Two words of advice on 
insulating your water heater. Do 
it. A good fire resistant insulating 
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can have a shower. Put a ‘water jacket can cut heat loss 80 %.F Nova Scotia 
saver’ on your showerhead and percent. os eee va . 
you're further ahead. It's also time you fixed that ad 


Turn the thermostat down on leaky faucet. Save enough drips 


your water heater to 60°C 
(140°F). That's plenty hot enough 
to get your family and dishes 
sparkling. 


and you could have a bath. Better Put your energy into 


yet, a shower. 


saving some 


Ads that make you laugh, smile — and pay attention 


dience out of the room 
by filling it with too 
much furniture. A few 
chairs here and there, a 
painting on the wall and 
a generous amount of 
space are more inviting. 
We must allow explora- 
tion and discovery.”’ 
That’s a good description 
of his home. 

Over the past few dec- 
ades, social critics have 
warned us repeatedly 
about ad men. The ‘‘hid- 
den persuaders,’ Vance 
Packard called them in 
his 1950s classic; unscru- 
pulous wielders of depth 
psychology and evil 
manipulators of the un- 
conscious, encouragers of 
consumption, gluttony, 
materialism and ‘‘mass 
think.’’ And, often, just 
out-and-out liars. Even 
Marshall McLuhan, who 
liked advertising, called 
its creators, ‘‘Frogmen of 
the mind.’’ Could the 
gentle humor of a Kurtz 
ad be just another subtle 
ploy? 

Kurtz has little pa- 
tience with the social 
theories of advertising: 
**Sure there’s manipula- 


tive advertising, but 
that’s not what I do. 
When people will do or 
say anything just to sell 
their product, personally 
I’m insulted, like every- 
one else. I don’t like peo- 
ple trying to manipulate 
me through sex or 
through dumb ideas. To 
do good advertising you 
have to have faith in peo- 
ple’s intelligence. You 
also have to have respect 
for society, and society 
revolves around people 
selling things and people 
buying things. That’s 
how the world is. And 
some people in it are try- 
ing to make things that 
are good.’’ 

If Kurtz’s home is un- 
pretentious, his office at 
CCL is almost ascetic; 
small and unadorned with 
walls that are almost 
bare. A large window 
opens out to trees and 
sky. Kurtz is pondering a 
new advertising problem. 
He has to produce a bill- 
board and TV commer- 
cial for a mobile phone 
unit, but he can’t show 
the actual unit because 
it’s always changing. The 
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SAVE GAS, RAISE YOUR FOOT 








veryone wants to 
be slick and ele- 
gant, so humor Is 
considered a sort of 
demeaning thing... 
What intrigues peo- 
ple is something 
specific and some- 
thing they haven't 
seen before?’ 





BN 


ad has to convey, first, 
that the company has 
been in business for 30 
years; second, why you 
need the product; third, 
the scope of the product, 
what it can do for you 
and, fourth, a business- 
like attitude. And he 
mustn’t do anything too 
crazy or creative. 

**How do you get all 
that on a billboard where 
you can only use a few 
words, or even on a TV 
commercial where you 
have only 30 seconds?”’ 
he asks with a look of 
dismay. 

Kurtz pulls out two 
story boards for the TV 
commercial. One is very 
businesslike, showing the 
phone in its various ap- 
plications, with a little 
humorous twist at 
the end. The other 
story board is pure 
fun: A secretary 
chases her boss over 
land, sea and air to 
give him a crucial 
phone message that 
came only seconds 
after he left the office. 
But the chase fails. At 
the end the message 


falls into the ocean, 
undelivered, while the 
voice-over praises the 
usefulness of mobile com- 
munications. 

‘You know which of 
these is the award-win- 
ning commercial,’’ he 
says with a mischievous 
grin. Lately, Kurtz has 
adopted this approach of 
making two ads: One ful- 
filling the client’s or 
agency’s specifications, 
the other fulfilling his 
own. Usually the client 
goes for the one that 
makes him smile, even if 
it’s not what he intended 
originally. 

Often, Kurtz says, cli- 
ents are suspicious of 
“‘creativity’’ — and espe- 
cially of humor. ‘‘Every- 
one wants to be slick and 
elegant, so humor is con- 
sidered a sort of demean- 
ing thing. They think it’s 
not hard sell. Clients 
want to be hard sell 
because they think it 
shows they’re profes- 
sional and businesslike. 
What intrigues people is 
something specific and 
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something they haven’t 
seen before, like an 
Eskimo, an igloo and a 
storm window. An idea, 
incidentally, which came 
from the client.”’ 

Are advertisers in 
Atlantic Canada more 
conservative than those in 
Toronto, Vancouver and 
New York? Not at all, 
Kurtz says. ‘‘You would 
think Vancouver is more 
liberal and it is, on the 
surface; but underneath 
it’s very timid. Here it’ 
conservative on the sur- 
face but underneath if 
you can make people 
smile at something, 
they'll trust that feeling 
and take a chance. Most 
of my success has been in 
Nova Scotia. The awards 
I’ve won have been large- 
ly for work I’ve done 
here. That’s because peo- 
ple here have been will- 
ing to take a chance on 
me and on my work.’ 

A friend and competi- 
tor, Joshua Zim of Theta 
Marketing, Halifax, con- 
siders Kurtz’s work to be 
among the best produced 
in Canada, and says it 
falls into the British tra- 
dition of humor and wit. 
‘*T’ll say the style is more 
a cross between London 
and New York,’ Kurtz 
says. ‘‘Maybe you could 
call it Nova Scotian.’ © 





SAVE HEAT, RAISE YOUR HAND 
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High tack 


There’ nothing, repeat, nothing so 
tacky you can’t sell it in a yard 
sale. And the pursuit of backyard 
bargains 1s as addictive as bingo 


he urge to rid yourself of excess 

belongings is as old as the vow of 
poverty and as recent as the last time you 
tried to find something in your base- 
ment. It also helps spark what has 
become, along with robins, dandelions 
and shiny jogging shorts, one of the signs 
of spring in the Metro area: Yard sales. 

You see the signs everywhere, from 
May to October (peaking in July); 
scribbled notices tacked to trees, typed 
cards on supermarket bulletin boards, 
handsome posters on front lawns. 
Having a yard sale is a great way to 
meet the neighbors, make some 
money, have some fun and eliminate 
some of the clutter from your life. 

‘“Last year we noticed a 
in joint sales — several 
families, even whole 
streets organizing a sale,’ 
says Maureen Lapres of 
CHNS, which will publi- 
cize your yard sale if 
you'll put their poster in 
front of your house. Last 
year they gave out 475 
big red signs. But what- 
ever form your advertising 
takes, it should include 
address, time, rain-date 
and mention of any spe- 
cial items for sale, such as 
antiques. 

Listing antiques, however, will also 
bring the dealers, who come in all 
shapes and sizes but invariably come 
early. Gail Boylan, who helped organ- 
ize a yard sale to raise money for the 
local Planned Parenthood Association, 
mentioned antiques in the publicity she 
sent out and “‘the night before the 
sale, two dealers turned up and wanted 
to buy all the antiques, but we refused. 
They were there the next morning, 
well before the sale was to begin’’ 

Dealers aren’t the only early birds. 
“‘We advertised our sale from 10 till 
two,’ says Janet Patterson, who gave a 
yard sale when the family moved out 
of a large house on Cambridge Street, 
‘and we also mentioned an aluminum 
rowboat for sale. A man arrived to 
buy it at 6:30 in the morning before 
anyone was up.’ Katherine Reno- 
Horne, who organized a sale for 
CUSO last June, warns, ‘‘No matter 
what time you hold a yard sale, even 
if you advertise it for the afternoon, 
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someone will turn up at 8:30’ 

Obviously, then, it’s very important to 
have all your presale preparations com- 
pleted the night before. This is particularly 
necessary for multi-family sales, says Jean 
Kimber, who planned a five-family yard 
sale that “‘dwindled into a two-family affair 
when everyone realized how much work 
was involved.’ Prices should be marked on 
everything and there must be some way of 
identifying to whom the different items be- 
long. The obvious method, letting each 
family sell from their own table, is not pop- 
ular with yard-sale aficionados, who like to 
be able to wander around picking up stuff 
and putting it down and finally paying for it 
all at once. The best method is to mark the 
owner’s initials on the price tag or tape, and 
keep a record at the time of sale. If you use 
tags, these can be removed and dropped in- 
to a box to be tallied later. Plan the layout of 
your sale area so that there is only one way 
in and out, and locate the sales desk there. 
This limited-access arrangement will also 
prevent people from wandering into the 
non-sale areas. One family had to move 
their porch furniture into the house after 
people kept trying to buy it. | 

When you’re pricing items, aim for 
“‘something between greed and practicali- 
ty’ Kimber suggests. ‘‘For large items,”’ 

* 9932-2 Patterson explains, ‘‘we used 
< ; 
oa catalogue as a guide and 
= charged half price. For the 
iS rest we just guessed.” And, 
_’ since most people like to bar- 
' gain, you can always lower 
# the price later, she points 
out, ‘““especially for the 
things you really want to get 
rid of?’ Bargaining, of 
course, is always easier at a 
one-family sale, where the 
goods you are letting go for a 
| song are your own. Fora 
joint sale, set the limits right 
, at the beginning. ‘‘If you 
have antiques to sell and are not familiar 
with the antiques market, get advice,’ 
warns Patterson, a suggestion echoed by 
Gail Boylan, who feels that the antiques 
sold at the Planned Parenthood sale were 
underpriced. 

Make sure you have lots of low-priced 
items to attract buyers. There’s nothing so 
stimulating to new arrivals at a yard sale as 
the sight of people emerging with armloads 
of goods. Buying is infectious, but take 
care; so is selling. Kimber recalls hearing 
the proprietor of a yard sale being asked if 
she had any towels. ‘“Her eyes lit up, she 
ran into the house and came out with a pile 
of towels and linen’ 

For some people, including Kimber 
herself, going to yard sales is ‘‘obses- 
sive, habit-forming. You have bingo 
addicts and you have yard sale ad- 
dicts,’ she explains. Every Friday night 
in the season she goes through the 
classified ads and, with the help of a 
metro map, makes a list, noting times, 
addresses and rain dates. She spends 
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Saturday morning yard-saling, some- 
times with as many as 18 prospects on 
her list. ‘I see the same people week 
after week. We’re all looking for that 
one big bargain — that’s why we turn 
up so early.’ What was her biggest 
bargain? “‘I don’t know about bargain, 
but my biggest buy was a car.’ At a 
yard sale!? “‘I wish I could say it had a 
happy ending,’ she continues ruefully, 
““but it was a lemon.’ 

As for what does and does not sell 
at a yard sale, most people say it’s a 
waste of time putting out adult clothes, 
though good quality clothes for babies 
and young children sell well. In late 
summer and early fall, furniture and 
household items are eagerly sought by 
students setting up apartments. By far 
the most popular category is knick- 
knacks, items priced under $2. Saucers 
without cups and cups missing their 
saucers, salt and pepper shakers, 
bowls, ornaments. ‘“There’s probably 
nothing in the junk line, no matter 
how tacky, that you couldn’t sell to 
someone at a yard sale;’ remarks San- 
dra Martinello, whose grown-up chil- 
dren organized a yard sale for her 
when she moved out of her house in 
Jollimore. She recalls watching people 
crowding around a box of old beaten- 
up frames while a beautiful little china 
coffee set nearby, reasonably priced, 
was ignored. Books usually sell well, 
especially if they are multiple-priced 
(for example, three for $1, two for 
25¢). Martinello’s favorite yard-sale ac- 
quisition is a Gaelic Bible that she 
bought for $7. “‘It had belonged to one 
of the MacLeods from Cape Breton 
who emigrated to New Zealand with 
the famous Norman MacLeod.’ 

What about sales tax? Tony Beech 
of the Provincial Tax Commission says 
the official view is that tax is payable 
on all taxable items sold at yard sales. 
However, he concedes that for one-time 
yard sales this would not be enforced. 
But, Beech points out, “‘you’d be sur- 
prised at how many people do remit 
tax, even for one-shot transactions like 
someone selling a lawnmower to a 
neighbor.’ 

In the United States, where yard-type 
sales have reached epidemic proportions, 
charities are finding their supplies of do- 
nations drying up, claims Marge Frosch, 
writing last year in U.S. Catholic. In the 
Metro area, Major Harold Cull of the 
Salvation Army says that, while they 
have noticed a decline in the quality of 
donations, there has been no decrease in 
quantity. In fact, there was a 20% in- 
crease in clothing donations last year, 
says Cull. This may be accounted for by 
unsold clothing from yard sales being de- 
posited in the Salvation Army bins. 
Freeman Tattrie, shop chairman for the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, says they 
have had no problems getting the dona- 
tions they need. 

—Pat Lotz 


Frank McKay: 


The rock and roll 


dream never dies 


Br Ei ee oe ee 
The voice of the legendary Lincolns 
1s still waiting for his taste of fame. 


But he has no regrets 


Life’s so hard, Daddy told me, 

And I know my Daddy thought he was right; 
Life’s so hard, Daddy told me, 

But he weren’t the king of Friday, 
Weren’t the king of Friday, 

Weren’t the king of Friday Night.* 

rank McKay was in a quandary. 

One afternoon, his brother men- 
tioned that he was worried about his 
son who’d just discovered the guitar. 
Maybe Frank could set him straight 
on the perils of the rock and roll life. 

Frank McKay certainly knew more 
than most about the rock and roll life. 
He was only 14 when it hooked him. 
He was lying in his bed in his parents’ 
home in Truro one night, cradling the 
radio with his arms to bring in an 
American station’s far-off signal a little 
more clearly, and he heard Fats 
Domino sing ‘“My Blue Heaven.’ “‘I 
went bananas.’ From that moment on, 
he lived for music: He flunked out of 
high school and shuffled through a 
series of what he now calls ‘‘ill-fated’”’ 
bands he believed would buy his 
ticket to rock and roll fame. Today, 
he’s 38, still singing in clubs, still 
shuffling from town to town and still 
waiting for his taste of fame. 

Surely, his brother thought, Frank 
would have something to say to his 
nephew. McKay laughs. ‘‘Hell! What 
could I say? You look at the rock and 
roll life. The travelling’ll kill you, and 
there’s no money in it. But...but 
there’s something to it — life-food or 
something — and you have to go with 
it. What else can I say?’’ 


“And Parker became a singer, it seems, 
Not the flop of his fears, not the star of 
his dreams...’’* 


In Rock and Roll, John Gray’s 
musical tour de force about growing 
up in the 1960s, there’s a character 
named Parker, a fine-voiced fat kid 
who can’t fight but who sings so well 
a local band asks him to join them. 
Basically shy, Parker transforms 
himself on stage into ‘‘an aggressive, 
rather demonic figure’’ Though he 
and the band quickly become home- 
town kings of Friday night, Parker 
eventually realizes ‘‘there’s stuff going 
that’s even more exciting than 
squealin’ your tires on Provost Street 
and gettin’ drunk in the Legion,’ and 
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McKay: Other bands couldn't draw flies 


he leaves for fame and fortune in the 
big city. But by the time of the band’s 
1980 reunion, when the play takes 
place, Parker has become only a small 
fish in rock and roll’s big pond, play- 
ing ‘“‘night clubs and second-rate tele- 
vision shows’’ for ‘‘housewives and 
drunks.’ 

If parts of that story sound like 
echoes of Frank McKay’s life, it’s be- 
cause Gray wrote the part with | 
McKay very much in mind. Gray and 
McKay both grew up in Truro where 
they played in the Lincolns, a legen- 
dary band that was Nova Scotia’s king 
of Friday night for most of the 1960s. 
When the Lincolns played in Truro on 
a Friday night, a thousand teenagers 
would jam the 350-person capacity 
Legion hall to listen, dance and 
sometimes even brawl. 

The group never achieved more 
than regional fame, but the Lincolns 
were such an important part of grow- 
ing up for many Nova Scotians that 
the band’s real-life, 1978 reunion at- 
tracted 4,000 fans — some from 
Alberta and the United States — and 
sparked the idea for Gray’s play. 

The play, which will tour the At- 
lantic provinces this fall, has already 
been acclaimed as having the ‘‘drive 
and flair of a winner,’ as establishing 
John Gray as ‘‘the hottest creative 
talent in Canadian theatre’’ and as 
having the potential to become a 
“‘classic’’ piece of theatre. Toronto 
critic Martin Knelman described the 
character of Parker as Gray’s ‘‘trump 
card’’ and called the man who plays 
him ‘‘a self-taught primitive. ..an 
original(with) touches of Holly and 
Rompin’ Ronnie Hawkins.’ The man 
who plays Parker, of course, is 


McKay. “‘You go home,’ Knelman 


wrote, ‘‘feeling that maybe Gray has 
made good on an old promise by 
writing a role for Frank McKay that 
will surely confer on him the star 
status that Nova Scotia has denied 
him all these years.’ 

Like Parker, McKay has never 
quite translated his abundant talent in- 
to stardom. Since 1976, when he drop- 
ped out of Soma — a talented, high- 
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energy 
Nova Scotia 
rock and roll 
band — after four 
years of fruitless re- 
hearsing and peas A 
he has scraped out a living “™ a EZ 

as a sometime singer, sometime FY Bz 
actor. 

The year he left Soma, he went for 
his first audition with John Wood, 
then Neptune Theatre’s artistic direc- 
tor. By his own account, he read badly 
— and finally sang a version of ‘‘Dan- 
ny Boy’’ that was designed to ‘‘fill the 
room with sound.’ Despite the audi- 
tion, Wood hired him. For two years, 
McKay painted walls, changed sets 
and carried spears in Neptune produc- 
tions. Then, after Wood moved on to 
Ottawa’s National Arts Centre in 1978, 
McKay played small parts there as 
well, including the role of a horse in 
Equus. Last spring, after the NAC 
sponsored Rock and Roll’s first 
western Canadian tour, he appeared in 
Man of La Mancha for the Vancouver 
Opera Society. 

Between acting jobs, McKay sings 
in small clubs such as Halifax’s Mid- 
dle Deck and writes the songs he 
hopes will finally bring him that elu- 
sive recording contract. At the mo- 
ment, he admits, he has no fixed 
address. 

But he has no regrets. Though he 
fondly remembers the Lincolns’ 
popularity — ‘‘When we were playing 
on a Friday night,’ he boasts, ‘‘other 
bands couldn’t draw flies’? — he con- 
cedes today that the ““band wasn’t 
ever that good. He thinks his later 
groups — Soma and one with song- 
writer Bob Quinn called Chalice — 
were far better bands but, ‘‘you 
know, it just didn’t work out for 
those bands.’ 

His own philosophy is simple. 
‘*Things always work out for the best 
in the end,’ Today he would rather 
talk about tomorrow: Rock and Roll’s 
eastern tour. His nervousness at play- 
ing his home town again. The guest 
spot he’s doing on a CBC-TV show 
that will provide him with a profes- 
sionally produced demo tape of some 
new songs he’s been working on. How 
he plans to use the tape to interest a 
major record company in a Frank 
McKay album. 

**T think my voice has matured a 
lot in the last couple of years,’ 
he says hopefully. ‘‘I’m like that com- 
mercial, you know the one, ‘We 
sell no wine before its time. 

That’s me.’ 

The dream may become a little 
older, a little more tarnished with real- 
ity but, like rock and roll, it never 


o —Stephen Kimber 


*From Rock and Roll 
© John Gray, 1979. Used by permission. 





How 
metro 
shapes up 





From early morning to late 
evening, converts to the 
fitness craze are stretching 
and bending and leaping 
at aerobics classes 
throughout the city 


hree mornings a week 

at about 7 a.m., a 
small, dauntless band of 
Haligonians rub the sleep 
out of their eyes and troop 
into the YMCA gym. 
Decked in tights and 
leotards, sweat-pants and T- 
shirts, they limber up and 
launch into a rigorous 
routine of bending, stretch- 
ing, kicking and swinging — 
all before heading to work. 

The merciless drill 
sergeant is a spunky, five- 
foot-two, 108-pound blonde, 
Suzanne Kushner- 
Lethbridge. As a portable 
tape-deck pumps out the 
sounds of ABBA and Boney- 
M, the ever-smiling aerobics 
instructor drives her trim, 
rippling body through its 
paces, her enchanted class of 
about 20 re-enacting every 
move (more or less). This is 
the first of three 45-minute 
classes Kushner-Lethbridge, 
34, conducts Monday, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays at the 
Y. To her fitness disciples, 
she’s a hit. And she’s at 
least partly responsible for 
the ‘‘keep fit’’ craze that’s 
swept Halifax in recent 
months. 

“It’s because of 
Suzanne,’ laughs Grace 
Taylor, explaining why she 
and fellow exercisers joined 
up. ‘‘We want to look like 
her.’ But, the 42-year-old 
hospital recreation director 
adds, ‘‘only part of it is 
cosmetic. I do it to relieve 
stress and it’s great. I just 
felt I had to do something.’ 

Richard McKenster, 31, 
drives in from Chester Basin 
for the 7 a.m. classes, where 
he gets ‘‘mentally cleaned 


out’’ before his day as a life 
insurance agent begins. “‘It’s 
a great de-stresser,’ he says. 
‘You are totally, physically 
stretched out and there’s a 
great sense of accomp- 
lishment when it’s done. 
You feel a little bit rein- 
forced that you’re a good 
person. And Suzanne is 
such a positive person it’s 
contagious.’ 

To relieve stress and to 
feel better about themselves: 
Those are the reasons hun- 
dreds of students, 
housewives and professionals 
are packing the exercise 
clubs of the city, from the 
YMCA and Dalplex to the 
plushier centres like Figure 
Design. And it’s not just 
another fad. Fitness, they 
say, has become a way of 
life. 

‘*T guess you could call it 
a craze,’ says Kushner- 
Lethbridge, who noticed the 
growing interest in fitness 
while teaching in Toronto 
several years ago. ““But peo- 
ple are getting hooked once 
they realize the benefits. 
The people who come here 
are totally faithful because 
it’s the only time of day 
they are stress-free both 
in body and mind. I 
don’t think it’s a fad. I 
think it’s here to stay.’ 

Anthea Bellemare, 
fitness co-ordinator at 
Dalplex, agrees. ‘‘Fit- 
ness is adding to the qual- 
ity of life. It’s the whole 
healthy-mind-in-a-healthy- 
body attitude. There’s much 
more public awareness of 
ae advantages of keeping 

fay 

Especially important, 
says Kushner-Lethbridge, is 
finding that exercise doesn’t 
have to be a tedious routine 
of situps and knee-bends. 
The key is aerobics — exer- 
cise that demands the use of 
gallons of air and 
strengthens the heart by 
keeping the beat rate high 
for at least 15 minutes. But 
because it’s performed with 
a crowd and to music, 
participants ‘‘forget what 
they’re doing is exercise,’ 
Kushner-Lethbridge says. 
“It’s great for people who 
aren’t all that disciplined.’ 
The discipline needed to 
keep going alone — in jog- 
ging, for instance — makes 
you feel you’ve been going 
for hours. But seeing your 


neighbor keep it up gives 
you the incentive to do that 
extra bit you wouldn’t do 
on your own.’ 

After warmup, the group 
performs a vigorous, almost 
chorus-line routine, followed 
by a series of cool-down 
feats on mats. The class is 
as popular with men as with 
women. ‘“‘Some men might 
stand along the sidelines and 
laugh at first,’ McKenster 
says, ‘‘but after trying it, 
they know it’s no Mickey 
Mouse bunch of wimps 
playing around out there.’ 

Instructors and born- 
again fitness freaks attribute 
the craze to everything from 
Ottawa’s Participaction cam- 
paign to the preachings of 


these days. But it’s not just 
how good you look that 
matters, but how good you 
teel.”’ 

If sheer numbers mean 
anything, a lot of people are 
feeling good these days. 
Dalplex began its second 
12-week session of early- 
morning, afternoon and 
evening classes five days a 
week in January. Each class 
is filled to its 30-person 
capacity. (The price is $75 
for members, $85 
for non-members.) The YM- 
CA holds almost 50 classes a 
week for all levels of ad- 
vancement. Only about six 
people showed up for the 7 
a.m. classes in September. 
Now about 20 do. More 
than 100 attend Kushner- 
Lethbridge’s late afternoon 
classes. Prices for aerobic 
classes alone range from $50 
to $110 for non-members. 
Memberships are $90 to 
$200. 

Other clubs are doing as 
well. Fitness Design 
manager Betsy McCormack 
says her recently opened, 
women-only club serves 600 
to 700 people a day and of- 
fers custom-fit programs for 
keeping trim and toned. 
The club holds 10 half-hour 
aerobic classes every day. 
(Membership is $99 for one 
year, $149 for two.) Oceanus 
Health Club, with the stan- 
dard pool, sauna, whirlpool 
and exercise room, has a cli- 
entele of about 850, says 
men’s program manager 
Lawrence MacLellan. 
(Membership at Oceanus is 
$175 for one year.) “‘It’s hip 
to be fit these days,’ 
MacLellan says. 

Many exercise addicts 
say it’s not an easy habit to 
break — that it will be 
‘“‘hip’’ for years to come. 
‘‘If I miss exercising for 
three consecutive days, the 
first breakdown is mental,’ 
says McKenster, who 
manages seven to 10 hours 
of work-out a week. ““My 
attitude changes [when] I’m 
not getting that shot, that 
feeling that I can take on 
anything. It’s part of my 
life’? 

Kushner- Lethbridge 
smiles triumphantly. ‘‘It has 
taken off here unbelievably,’ 
she says. “It was just a mat- 
ter of time.’ 


— Rachelle Henderson 
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Kushner-Lethbridge: She's a hit 
fitness gurus Jane Fonda 
and Richard Simmons. And 
then there are all those 
stylish tights and leotards. 
“It sounds crazy,’ says Ada 
Hare, Woodlawn Fitness 
Centre co-manager, ‘‘but 
they’re getting a whole lot 
more nice-looking outfits. 
Everyone looks great in the 
catalogues, and people are 
saying they want to look 
that good too.’ Sportswear 
store manager Paul English 
says the reasons behind the 
fitness boom run deeper 
than simple vanity. ‘‘Clothes 
do reflect a better self-image 
people have of themselves 
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Can Jim Mayne lead 
the NDP out of limbo? 


After four dismal decades, the fortunes of the 
left on P_E.I. may be changing 


how infertile Prince Edward Island soil is for third 

political parties. In the gymnasium of a former convent 
school in Charlottetown, which frequently serves as a meeting 
hall for hand-to-mouth groups, 100 people were voting for 
a new leader of the Island’s New Democratic Party. Behind 
the podium, a home-made sign said, ‘‘NDP for the People?’ 
Tables and metal folding chairs were set up across a tile floor 
that bore the fading lines of a basketball court. At the back 
of the hall, the refreshment table featured instant coffee and 
Premium Saltines. 


The ambience was as you might expect for the perpetually 
poor cousin of Island politics. The NDP has never won a seat 
in an Island election — never even come ecient. And, in the 
most recent provincial election, 
in 1982, it managedtofieldon-  —> 
ly three candidates and pola ss 
dismal total of 631 votes. . 

But at this winter’sleader- sits 
ship convention, minutes after  —© 
party workers collected the _ 
ballots in an empty Moose- | 
head Golden Light carton, 
NDP stalwarts started think- 
ing that, finally, things were 
going to change. . _ 

Much of that hope is | _ 
pinned to the new leader, Jim 
Mayne, 32, a husky, blonde, 
livestock farmer from 
Emerald. In this agricultural 
province, Mayne now is the 
only farmer leading a political 
party, and he has a significant 
following in the farm com- 
munity. He’s been activeinthe | 
National Farmers Union 
(NFU). Twelve years ago he 
helped organize a well-publi- 
cized political protest against 
federal and provincial farm 
policies. He and hundreds of 
other Island farmers formed 


Q': look inside the convention hall might have told you 


convoys of tractors that tied Mayner iz his Pas aah at cafes: he acted like a pro 


up highway traffic and disrupted the ferry schedule. In 1979, 
he became national president of the NFU. 

To at least one NDP worker, Mayne is a ‘‘demonstrated 
organizer, persuader and policy developer’’ Two other can- 
didates ran against him for the party leadership, but there was 
little doubt who would win. 

There were some signs of change in the party even before 
the votes were counted. The 100 delegates dispatched resolu- 
tions more briskly than Island New Democrats have done for 
years. New faces replaced the old guard on the party executive. 
And, before the voting started, Mayne unobtrusively worked 
the floor, quietly doing some political horse-trading. Unlike 
the other candidates, he’d even thought to have campaign but- 
tons made. In his first serious stab at party politics, he acted 
like an old pro. 
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The party he inherited is not in bad shape for a perennial 
also-ran. It has reduced its debt to roughly $3,000, recruited 
more than 100 new members in the past year and signed up 
two experienced party workers who moved to the Island from 
Ontario and British Columbia and now hold important posts 
on the executive. And after Mayne took over as leader, the 
phone started to ring in the NDP’s Charlottetown office — 
so often, party officials decided they were just going to have 
to fix the faulty ‘‘hold’’ button. 

It’s heady stuff for people who’ve been slogging away in 
the wasteland for years. ‘‘I’ve never seen anything so 
positive,’ says Fernwood farmer Doug MacFarlane, who’s 
been active in the party since it began. ‘‘It’s amazing. People 
whose families are well connected with the Liberal party are 
suddenly looking our way.” 

The history of the political left on the Island goes back 
to 1936, when three clergymen from the Bedeque area — who 
were considered quite radical at the time — organized a branch 
of the NDP’s forerunner, the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation (CCF). It began running candidates in provincial 
elections in 1943, but never came close to winning a seat. In 
four decades of general elections, the CCF-NDP has polled 
a grand total of 17,289 votes. Candidates have seldom won 
more than 10% of the votes in their ridings. The party disap- 
peared from the provincial election scene from 1955 to 1970. 
In federal elections, it hasn’t done much better. 
>»  **J think the reasons are 
= simple,” says Andrew Robb, 
ca historian at the University of 
¢ P.E.I. and a past president of 
5 othe P.E.I. NDP. “‘The two- 
5 party system is comfortable. 
Patronage is still important, 
especially in rural ridings. 
And allegiances tend to be 
deeply ingrained. A _ third 
party is seen as an unwanted 
intruder:’’ Robb should know. 
In the party’s best year, 1974, 
he ran in a provincial election 
and won 513 votes — 8% of 
the total in his riding. 

‘*There’s no way the NDP 
is going to elect a govern- 
ment;’ Robb says. ‘“There’s no 
way they’re going to form an 
opposition. If there’s any real 
hope, it’s in the election of an 
outstanding individual. Jim 
Mayne’s the best bet I can see. 
If anyone can do it, he can’’ 

Ron England, managing 
editor of the Summer- 
side, P. Bil; datlys:: The 
Journal-Pioneer, calls Mayne 
‘*the most credible’’ leader the 
party has had in the province. But his ability to win a seat 
in the legislature, England says, depends on how strong the 
NFU is in his district. 

Mayne’s plan of action is fairly predictable for a man who reg- 
ularly puts in 60-hour weeks on his farm: He’ll simply work very 
hard, dividing his time between developing policy, addressing meet- 
ings and knocking on doors. He’s already familiar with the kind of 
disruption a leadership role can create. ‘“‘When I was president of the 
NFU,’ he says, ‘‘my office was in Saskatoon, and my constituency 
was from P.E.I. to B.C. I travelled quite a bit. One advantage to 
P.E.I. is that no matter where your meeting is, you can drive home.’ 

As a former NFU militant, he’s also no stranger to polit- 
ical strife. ‘‘I don’t shy away from a challenge,’ he observes, 
‘‘and I don’t run to lose’’ 


—Len Russo 
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Probing the well-water plague 


It’s incurable, inconvenient and very bad for real estate values. 
No wonder it’s often an unmentionable subject 


town, N.S., drives several miles to 

his in-laws’ home to pick up a sup- 
ply of clean water. Like hundreds of 
other Nova Scotians, Butcher, a Lunen- 
burg County carpenter, can’t use the 
water in his own well: It’s contaminated 
by arsenic, one of two heavy metals caus- 
ing Nova Scotia’s most serious water 
problems. ‘‘Having arsenic in your well,’ 
he observes, ‘‘is a bit like having herpes?’ 

It’s not a bad analogy. Like that well- 
publicized social disease of the Eighties, 
arsenic contamination is incurable, wide- 
spread and mighty inconvenient. It’s also 
the kind of affliction that’s hard to get 
a handle on: People who have it often 
don’t want to admit it — it’s bad for real 
estate values — and hundreds may have 
it without knowing it. ‘‘For a province 
so abundant in water,’ says public health 
engineer David Grantham, ‘‘it’s amazing 
the number of water problems we have.’ 

Grantham has headed provincial task 
forces into water contamination by ar- 
senic and uranium. The contamination 
scare first surfaced in 1976, when doc- 
tors finally decided that the mysterious 
disease afflicting John Hartlen of 
Waverly was chronic arsenic poisoning. 
The discovery of Waverly’s. well pro- 
blems led to a big increase in water 
testing. ‘‘We now generally do about 75 
to 100 samples a week for arsenic,’ says 
Dr. Ross McCurdy, head of environ- 
mental testing at the province’s 
pathology lab. ‘‘Before, we might have 
had 50 in the previous five years?’ 

The Grantham task force has found 
arsenic in the bedrock of about a third 
of mainland Nova Scotia, in a band 
about 50-km wide from Canso to Yar- 
mouth, particularly near old gold-mining 
areas. And though the government may 
know about the threat, many residents 
in the risk areas do not. 

Geraldine Richard of Charlos Cove, 
Guysborough County, discovered arsenic 
in her well only when she tested the water 
on a whim. ‘‘Lots of people are now ask- 
ing me how to get their well tested?’ she 
says. ‘“These people should be informed. 
I just happened to be in Halifax and 
picked up a bottle, but they don’t inform 
you how available it is to you?’ 

The task force recommended that all 
well drillers tell customers to get their 
wells tested for arsenic, but the Health 
Department admits the policy has not 
been followed through. Grantham says 
the government is having problems 
deciding how public to make an arsenic- 
risk map of the province. ‘‘It’s between 
the people’s right to know and what it 
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will do to real estate values. It’s tricky?’ 

Wayne Adams, a Halifax County 
councillor, says about 200 families in the 
county have found their wells contain 
more than the recommended maximum 
amount of arsenic. ‘‘And the people with 
arsenic always say, don’t mention my 
name or even my street,’ Adams says. 
*‘Keep it hush-hush. They’re afraid 
about their real estate values?’ 

John Hartlen, who’s since recovered 
from his arsenic-induced illness, says it’s 
unfair to put the onus on rural residents 
to have their wells checked. ‘‘People in 
urban areas have their water sampled by 
a central health authority?’ he says. 
**Rural areas are left out in the cold?’ 

Country residents are allowed two 
free bacteria tests a year, but they have 
to pay $5 for an arsenic test and $20 for 
uranium. And public health literature ac- 
tually discourages overenthusiastic use of 
testing facilities. ‘‘Due to the high cost 
of laboratory procedures and limited 
laboratory facilities and personnel,’ one 
pamphlet says, ‘‘efforts should be made 
to eliminate unnecessary and useless 
laboratory examinations?’ 

The lab was kept busy recently be- 





cause of findings of the task force on 
uranium in well water. It was set up when 
Dalhousie University researchers, doing 
tests for trace elements in the body, 
found an unusual amount of uranium in 
a research volunteer’s hair sample. She 
lived in the Birchlea Court mobile home 
park in Harrietsfield, where artesian 
wells have been found to contain unac- 
ceptable amounts of the metal. 

After the contamination was de- 
tected, the trailer park management had 
to deliver five gallons of water a week 
to each of the 150 families in the park. 
‘*We did it for more than two years, and 
it almost broke our back,’ says park em- 
ployee William Olie. ‘‘It cost us $750 a 
week, about a third of our gross in- 
come.’ He says there was even talk of 
closing down for a while, but the prov- 
ince now has started picking up the cost 
of water delivery. Olie is skeptical about 
the health threat. ‘‘I don’t understand 
it?’ he says. ‘‘This park was here for 11 
years and no one ever complained about 
the water. And Harrietsfield has been 
here for 200 years, and there was never 
a problem until the government said 
there was.’ 

Grantham is sympathetic to that 
viewpoint, because the task force didn’t 
find specific health problems linked to 
the presence of uranium in water. ‘‘We’re 
breaking new ground,” he says. ‘‘No one 
else in the world has ever looked into the 
medical problems of uranium in the 
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water supply.’ 

Results of the task force won’t be 
made public until later this spring, but 
Grantham says about 200 of the 1,000 
wells tested contained uranium amounts 
above the maximum considered safe in 
Canada. Areas affected include parts of 
Hants, Pictou, Colchester, Cumberland 
and Annapolis counties. 


nother widespread problem in Nova 

Scotia is the presence of iron and 
manganese, two metals that stain plumb- 
ing and clothes, and affect the color and 
taste of water. But these metals, Mc- 
Curdy says, are more of a nuisance than 
a health problem. ‘‘The water would 
have to be like chocolate milk before it 
would be a health concern,’’ he says. 

Unlike some bacteria, which can 
cause immediate illness, heavy metals ac- 
cumulate in the body. Hartlen became ill 
from several years of drinking water with 
more than 100 times the maximum ac- 
ceptable level of arsenic, the worst ever 
measured in the province. Doctors still 
aren’t sure what long-term problems 
might be caused by drinking minute 
amounts of such metals as arsenic 
and uranium. 

Nobody’s found a way to get rid of 
them, either, although the Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation has invented an 
arsenic-removal device that’s just com- 
ing on the market. It costs about $1,500, 
plus several hundred dollars a year to 
change its filters. High uranium levels at 
the New Ross Consolidated School 
forced the school board to spend nearly 
$13,000 for a reverse-osmosis filtering 
device. 

To avoid metal contamination in the 
first place, a shallow, dug well could be 
the answer. Because the heavy metals are 
in bedrock, most poisoned water sources 
are drilled wells. ‘‘Drilled wells aren’t all 
they’re cracked up to be,’ Gran- 
tham says. 

One reason it’s so hard to solve the 
contamination problem is that scientists 
simply don’t know enough about it. 
Grantham says they’re just ‘‘touching 
the surface’’ in the field of water qual- 
ity, and know little about such things as 
the effect of pesticides or acid rain on the 
water supply. But Nova Scotia, he says, 
is leading the way in studying water con- 
tamination problems: Countries such as 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
are keeping an eye on what’s happen- 
ing here. 

That’s probably little consolation 
for people who have to haul water 
from friends and relatives every day — 
or buy it in bottles from commer- 
cial suppliers, who are about the only 
people to profit from all this. John 
Peach of Sparkling Spring Water says 
at least 100 of his regular customers 
have arsenic or uranium in their wells. 
And, he adds, ‘‘there’s probably more 
who don’t want to say,’ As he points 
out, it’s not the kind of problem every- 
body wants to talk about. 

— Susan Murray 
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If you want to make everything 
you do better, start by making 
yourself better. 
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five distinctive locations 
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“modern & elegant” 
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“budget right” 
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“tradition & comfort” 
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“casual & scenic” Roseneath, P.E.I. 
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The Canadian movement for personal fitness. 





HOW FAIR THEY ARE IN THEIR 
GOWNS OF WHITE. WILL YOU TAKE ONE 


HOME TO DANCE TONIGHT? 
A DRAMATIC NEW FIGURE SERIES... 
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Write for a brochure to Royal Doulton, 850 Progress Avenue, Scarborough, Ontario M1H 3C4. 






rom primitive 
time to the 
present, “miniatures” 
of all types and 
materials have produced a 
profound fascination 

for people of all ages and 
races. 


From crude clay idols to today’s ex- 
quisitely executed china Figures, they 
have presented ideas and ideals, re- 
corded history, represented cultures. 





Be ae 






6. bax Key. 


Sketch of Gypsy Girls with Flowers. 
Introduced: 1928. 


Our focus, of course, is on the 
contribution of Royal Doulton to this 
most popular area of interest. The 
Royal Doulton spectrum of Figures 
ranges from animals, classical and 
contemporary studies, to the avidly 
collected “Crinoline Ladies” series. 

There is probably more hand- 
craftsmanship involved in the produc- 
tion of this china art form than any 
other. Consider the creation of a 
Figure. It is conceived in the imagi- 
nation of the sculptor expressed in a 
sketch; given dimension in a master 
clay model. The artisans and artists 
involved from this point are: the mould 
maker; the caster; the assembler (what 
appears finally as one piece can actually 
comprise as many as 25 separately cast 
components); the firer; and the glazer. 
Finally, the skilled hands of the Figure- 
painter will interpret the original 
sketch and bring the Figure to life. 
‘This makes it unique because no two 
hand-crafted pieces can ever be com- 
pletely identical. Thus, the value and 
appeal of a Royal Doulton Figure. 
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Do the Irvings have too 


much control over the media? 


Yes, say the feds. But if they take away the broadcast licence oi the 
Irving-owned TV station in Saint John, stand back 





*‘We like to own things’’ 
—Arthur Irving 
Kis Broadcasting, operators of 
CHSJ Television, does not project 
magnate. In his office, the only personal 
touch is a tiny set of framed children’s 
He grants an interview only reluctantly, 
after repeated requests. Clark may sim- 
after less than a month in the job, he 
hasn’t had time to settle in. 
company executives, he is acutely aware 
that the real power lies elsewhere — with 
Arthur and James) who, in various com- 
binations, own the television station he 
newspaper across the street, the shipyard 
visible through the window, the oil 
the distant horizon and several dozen 
other large enterprises in this part of New 

That list of Irving assets is Ken 
Clark’s biggest problem these days, and 
carefully. Never mind that no one has 
ever proven that the Irving family bends 
station to its own interests. Never mind 
that the family plows profits from the 
The fact remains that Irvings control a 
great deal of New Brunswick’s economy. 

Those who do, want the television 
station Clark runs taken away from the 
federal cabinet is on their side. 

To Ken Clark, the suggestion smacks 
propriation of a business founded in 
good faith. 
in the Maritimes when it went on the air 
on March 29, 1954. ‘‘This organization 
not, and delivered a broadcasting serv- 
ice;’ Clark says. ‘‘It’s maintained that 
good times and bad, in the reasonable 
notion that if you do a good job, if there 
continue in business. ‘‘It somehow seems 
totally inappropriate to pioneer televi- 


en Clark, president of New Bruns- 
the image one expects of a media 
pictures tucked away on a lower shelf. 
ply be a retiring sort of man. Perhaps, 
Or perhaps, like most other Irving 
the three men (K.C. Irving and sons 
runs, its sister radio station, the 
refinery whose flare stacks poke above 
Brunswick. 
the reason he chooses his answers 
press coverage in its newspapers or TV 
television station back into operations. 
Some say too much. 
Irvings. And no less a power than the 
of dictatorship, the unjustified ex- 
CHSJ was the first television station 
spent the money when the CBC would 
service over almost 30 years, through 
is no fault in what you do, that you will 
sion, and stay with it all this time, and 


have it end because it happens that 
you’re owned by a newspaper.’ 

But, because of two events that hap- 
pened in Winnipeg and Montreal on 
Aug. 27, 1980, that may be exactly what 
happens to CHSJ television. That was 
the day the Southam newspaper chain 
closed its money-losing Winnipeg 
Tribune, and the Thompson chain 
lowered the boom on The Montreal Star. 
Six days later, the feds created the Kent 
Commission to inquire into the concen- 
tration of media ownership in Beet 

The commis- z - 
sion’s report, de- 
livered in July, = 
1981, was a damn- = 
ing indictment of = 
media monopolies. 
‘*Truth,’ it trum- 
peted, ‘‘emerges 
from free discus- 
sion and free re- 
porting and both 
are essential to...a 
democratic socie- 
tye? Media 
monopolies are 
‘‘clearly directly 
contrary to the 
public interest.’ 

Thirteen 
months later, the 
federal cabinet, in- 
structed the Cana- 
dian Radio-televis- 
ion and Telecom- 
munications Com- Clark: Real power 
mission (CRTC) lies elsewhere 
not to renew broadcasting licences for 
television station owners who also own- 
ed newspapers in the same markets. The 
first TV station affected was CHSJ, 
whose licences expire in September. 

The Irvings’ control of CHSJ is ‘‘as 
tight an example of media cross- 
Ownership as could very well be 
imagined?’ a spokesman for the Con- 
sumers’ Association of Canada told the 
CRTC at CHSJ’s licence application 
hearing in February. 

‘‘The overwhelming media 
dominance,’ by the Irving family, 
charged Tim Creary, the Kent Commis- 
sion’s research director, ‘‘is inconsistent 
with the fundamental belief of an open 
society:’ Creary says the family’s owner- 
ship of four of the seven Saint John 
media outlets (in addition to the Irving 
newspapers; radio and TV stations, there 
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are independently owned AM and FM 
stations, and a CBC radio station) limits 
public debate, and raises the spectre of 
special treatment in the Irving-owned 
press for the family’s other interests. 
And while Creary can’t point to any 
clear examples of news manipulation by 
the Irvings, it’s hard to argue with the 
Kent Commission’s observation that 
‘‘the: Irving .papers...are chiefly 
noteworthy for their obeisance to every 
industrial interest?’ They are not known 
for probing investigations of pollution, 
occupational health dangers, industrial 
wastes, or any of the other darker con- 
sequences of industrial power. 
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B it is not newspapers that are at is- 
sue (however much Ottawa might like 
to break the Irving family monopoly of 
New Brunswick’s daily papers, it has no 
legal means to do it); it is a television sta- 
tion. And CHSJ is far from a monopoly 
television station: Cable dials in the 
province carry six signals, two of them 
originating in New Brunswick. CHSJ it- 
self carries an hour a day of current af- 
fairs produced by the CBC, over which 
the station management has no control. 

Not all the consequences of handing 
CHSJ’s channel to the likeliest taker, the 
CBC (which has refused to invest the $14 
million it would cost to open a new, full 
network outlet in New Brunswick), could 
be described as improvements. New 
Brunswick would lose its only locally 
controlled TV station, and be left with 
two stations controlled from Toronto 
(the province’s other outlet is owned by 
CHUM Ltd.). The taxpayer would wind 
up subsidizing what advertisers now pay 
for. 

Ottawa’s directive, for all its political 
weight, doesn’t mean the CRTC’s deci- 
sion is a foregone conclusion. The CRTC 
is allowed to renew cross-media licences 
when there’s an ‘‘overriding public in- 
terest’? to do so, or when not renewing 
would create ‘‘unreasonable hardship’’ 
for a station owner. But the CRTC will 
still have to exhibit the wisdom of 
Solomon to please even most of the 
people. 

Even when the ruling is released, 
possibly this month, the debate may be 
far from over. If the ruling goes against 
the Irvings, it is virtually certain to be 
taken to court. 

The Irvings’ vast holdings were not, 
after all, amassed by worrying overly 
about ephemeral matters of public in- 
terest. They were amassed in the firm 
belief in another principle equally dear 
to Canadian ethics — the right to own 
things. A right the Irvings do not pro- 
pose to relinquish without a fight. 

Arthur Irving warned the Kent Com- 
mission: ‘‘I own 40% [of CHSJ] and I 
intend to keep it. It is our privilege to 
own it, and nobody in this God-given 
room is going to take it away from us’”’ 


— Chris Wood 
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A point to remember 


We'll make your vacation Relax, take the time to 
rich in memories. The make your vacation worth 
mingling aromas of pine, remembering. Remember 
salt and campfire. The our Point. 
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along our white sandy White Point Beach Lodge 
beach or the miles of White Point Beach 
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A stubbom town takes on 
a fishery empire 





Burin people have worked hard at their fish plant for 42 years. 
They’re not about to give it up now 


t first, people in Burin couldn’t 

believe it was happening. For 42 

years, the Fishery Products Ltd. 
(FP) fish plant had employed most of the 
working people in this fishing com- 
munity on Newfoundland’s south coast. 
The town’s 3,500 residents went to bed 
at night comforted by the thought that 
their plant was one of the few making 
money in the province. In fact, profits 
from the Burin plant helped build big- 
ger and more expensive plants in St. 
Lawrence, Catalina, Trespassey, Har- 
bour Breton and Marystown. 

But last fall, FP announced it was 
closing the plant at the end of February. 
The company said ‘it was sorry, but its 
processing empire was on the verge of 
collapse. To cut costs, the company 
would transfer half the Burin workforce 
to its plant in nearby Marystown. The 
decision, the company said, was 
irreversible. 

So, it seems, is the town’s decision to 
buck the shutdown. ‘‘We intend to fight 
until the Burin plant is reopened,’ says 
Mayor Lou Bailey. ‘‘It’s up to the politi- 
cians now. For years, governments have 
bailed out the companies instead of the 
people. But the residents of Burin are not 
going to play along anymore.’ 

Rev. Harry Hayden, who belongs to 
a 17-member committee of clergymen, 
teachers and plant workers who’ve been 
trying to get the plant reopened, is just 
as adamant: ‘‘It’s obscene and disgusting 
for the government to allow FP to des- 
troy our town,’ he says, ‘‘especially after 
FP got itself into this mess by sheer 
greed.’ 

The Burin plant had always made 
money, mainly because the town’s work- 
force was so productive. The company 
told them as much last August. But FP 
reportedly lost $10.5 million last year; it 
now owes the Bank of Nova Scotia $83 
million. Its empire of plants and trawlers 
has been in trouble for the past three 
years, and it has applied for federal 
financial help (as have two other big pro- 
cessing companies, the Lake Group of 
St. John’s and H.B. Nickerson and Sons 
Ltd. of North Sydney, N.S.). 

Like many processors, FP expanded 
in the late Seventies in anticipation of 
windfall profits to be made from Cana- 
da’s new 200-mile fisheries zone. The 
profits never appeared. Instead, interest 
rates and operating costs soared, fish 
prices fell, and the company’s debts 














No choice but to continue protest 


grew. FP executives decided to cut costs 
by diverting fish normally processed in 
the Burin plant, which was old and 
needed about $10 million worth of 
repairs, to the relatively new Marystown 
plant, which wasn’t getting as much fish 
as it could handle. 

Within a week of the announcement, 
the town set up a committee to investi- 
gate the shutdown, and residents set up 
pickets around the plant and meetings 
with provincial and federal government 
officials and the Kirby task force on the 
Atlantic fisheries. 

In early January, FP announced it 
was sending some of its Burin trawlers 
to sea. Nine were tied up at the wharf, 
and residents feared that once they left 
port, they wouldn’t come back. The cit- 
izens’ committee appealed to the 
trawlermen, who stayed put despite 
threats of firings from the company. 

After the plant was forced to shut 
down early — in January — because it 
had no fish to process, the dispute got 
even hotter. In February, FP sent two 
transport trucks to the plant to remove 
2 million pounds of frozen fish that were 
being stored there. The trucks couldn’t 
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get through: Picketers blocked the plant 
exit, and the town dug a ditch on the 
street, leaving it unfilled for a week. 
(Mayor Bailey says workers were repair- 
ing a leaky water main.) When residents 
tried to block the way of a backhoe that 
was to fill in the ditch, RCMP charged 
them with obstructing a public highway 
and threatened to bring in riot squads. 

In the uproar, FP abandoned plans 
to remove the frozen fish; the trucks left 
Burin empty. But the company also an- 
nounced that it could not immediately 
honor its promise of jobs for Burin 
workers at Marystown. By keeping the 
trawlers hostage in the Burin harbor, the 
company said, the citizens’ committee 
had disrupted FP’s transfer plans. 

The committee has drawn up a 
scheme for Burin’s recovery, which calls 
for government management of the 
Burin plant and paying off creditors over 
the next 10 years. But it’s unlikely that 
plan will ever come to pass, and Bailey 
knows it. So do other members of the 
committee. 

**We have no other choice but to con- 
tinue our protest)’ says committee 
member Rev. Brendan Foley. ‘‘Burin is 
the microcosm of everything that repre- 
sents rural Newfoundland and the 
deepsea fishery. When that goes, so will 
everything else?’ 

FP president Gus Etchegary disa- 
grees. Marystown is 17 km from Burin, 


and he says it’s ridiculous to suggest that 
driving that distance to work is a hard- 
ship, or that the transfer will turn Burin 
into a ghost town. He says the shutdown 
was a good business decision — although 
he won’t object if government wants to 
reopen the plant for political reasons. 


Richard Cashin, head of the 
Newfoundland Fishermen, Food and 
Allied Workers Union, believes that if 
fish stocks increase as expected, FP will 
eventually be forced to reopen the Burin 
plant to handle the increased volume of 
fish. At a public meeting recently in St. 
John’s, he urged Burin residents to keep 
the trawlers, their only bargaining tool, 
in port. In 1981, residents of Grand Bank 
held the Lake Group’s trawlers hostage 
until the feds came up with a loan 
guarantee to reopen the town’s proces- 
sing plant. 

By late March, the Burin trawlers 
were still in port. Picketers continued 
their protest at the Burin plant. And only 
a handful of Burin workers, according 
to Etchegary, had applied for jobs in 
Marystown. 

Many Canadians — especially those 
who work in cities — probably wouldn’t 
think twice about a 17-km trip to work. 
But Mayor Bailey says the commuting 
isn’t really the issue. Even after the 
Marystown transfer is completed, he says, 
half of Burin will still be unemployed. 
And the townspeople, after working hard 
for FP for 42 years, feel cheated. 

—Bonnie Woodworth 
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Why everybody’s 
on the run 


The long-distance runner in Atlantic Canada is 
no longer lonely. On some streets and trails, the 
Joggers — kids, dogs, old people, fat people, thin 
people, heart attack patients, elite marathoners 
— outnumber the walkers 

By Roma Senn 





‘For every runner who tours the world running 
marathons, there are thousands who run to hear the leaves and 
listen to rain and look to the day when it all is suddenly as easy 
as a bird in flight. For them, sport is not a test but a therapy, 
not a trial but a reward, not a question but an answer’ 

George Sheehan, M.D. 

unning does more than keep John Edmonds 
Ro isscaty fit. Edmonds, a 39-year-old Halifax 

businessman who looks 10 years younger, calls 
the sport his ‘‘mental hygiene?’ After the first 
seven miles or so, he ‘‘grabs a high’’ and feels as 
though he’s almost floating along. Running leaves , 
him feeling euphoric but in control. Frank 
Sabean, 47, of Halifax doesn’t buy ‘‘runner’s 
high?’ but he’s hooked on the sport, too. He | 
started about four years ago with his asthmatic 47 
son, Kirk, now 13, after doctors suggested 7 
exercise to strengthen Kirk’s lungs. Helen 
Jeppesen, 60, of Truro, N.S., took up 
running four years ago to try to improve her 
fitness level. At first, ‘‘I thought it was for 
the birds?’ she says. But she kept at it 
— slowly — and eventually entered a race, 
which she won in her age category. Now 
she’s training for her first marathon. 

When running started catching on in the 
Seventies, many people figured it soon would 
go the way of the hula hoop and the Nehru 
jacket. Even five years ago, recalls David 
Fraser, part-owner of a Halifax sporting goods 
store, people used to laugh at him — ‘“‘the 
goofy guy in pyjamas’’ — as he ran. John 
Smith, 28, an administrator with a Halifax 
insurance company who’s run for 13 years, 
says, ‘‘People used to look at me like I was a 
fool?’ If Smith attracts attention these days, 
it’s only because his running partners are two 
large, striking German shepherds, Khoera and 
Tara. On some Halifax streets, you meet more 
runners than walkers. In almost every community, in fact, run- 
ning has become a way of life for many: About 50 million 
North Americans — everyone from the paunchy, middle-aged 
man in the grey sweatsuit to the sleek, young woman in shiny 
shorts — have taken up regular running or walking. In the 
Atlantic region, running clubs have sprung up from Camp- 
bellton, N.B., to Labrador City, Nfld. 

To encourage more people to join the fitness bandwagon, 
organizers of National Physical Activity Week (May 15 to 21) 
are urging all Canadians to start some form of aerobic activity 
— walking, running, swimming, cycling. Municipalities across 
Canada, including at least 10 in the Atlantic region, will 
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challenge another centre in competitions for the highest rate of 
citizen participation. For the past three years, Labrador City 
has challenged Yellowknife, N.W.T. ‘“The whole town comes 
out,’ says Dave Thomas, Labrador City recreation director. 
This year, Halifax will also stage a night run for blind and 
sighted runners, to demonstrate that blind people can par- 
ticipate equally in the sport. 

Almost everybody can run. ‘‘If you’re young enough to 
walk, you’re young enough to run;’ say fitness experts Bob 
Glover and Jack Shepherd in The Runner’s Handbook. ‘‘And 
if you’re old enough to walk, you’re old enough to run?’ 

David Fraser compares running to blue chip stock: It gives 
you a good return on your investment. To get fit, you need run 
only three to five times a week for 15 or 20 minutes. It’s also 
cheap, convenient and addictive. ‘‘Once you know how good 
it feels you don’t want to miss it;’ says Dr. Patricia Beresford, 
a runner who directs the YMCA’s preventive medicine centre 
in Halifax. 

Aerobics exercise such as running improves the body’s 
capacity to bring in oxygen and deliver it to tissue cells to pro- 

duce energy while strengthening the heart 

and lungs. That means that your lungs start 
processing more air with less effort, and your 
heart pumps more blood with fewer beats. 
(Well-conditioned runners have lower resting 
pulse rates than sedentary people.) A U.S. 
government-sponsored study of popular 
sports such as running, swimming, squash 
and cycling gave running the highest all- 
round score for promoting fitness and 
perfect marks for improving cardio- 
respiratory endurance. Running also 
ranked first for controlling weight, 
although it scored lower than squash in 
promoting flexibility. 
Some of the most dramatic running 
__. stories involve people who’ve had heart 
| attacks. Fifteen years ago, Dr. 
Terence Kavanagh pioneered an 
aerobics program for heart attack 
victims at the Toronto 
Rehabilitation Centre. In 
1973, eight of his 
patients completed the 
Boston Marathon. The 
program, based on slow, 
relaxed running, ‘‘is the 
only way to attain 
endurance fitness, which 
is the only form of fitness of benefit to the heart,’’ Kavanagh 
says in his book The Healthy Heart Program. His method has 
spread worldwide. At the Y’s preventive medicine centre in 
Halifax, a medically supervised group, all of whom have had 
uncomplicated heart attacks and been screened for admission, 
meet at the Y’s indoor track twice a week for 1!/2 hours of 
warm-up exercises, a walk-run and a cool-down program. Most 
participants have made big changes in their lives to reduce the risk 
factors that may have contributed to the heart attacks: They’ve 
stopped smoking, lost weight, improved diets and adopted regular 
exercise for life. When Wayne Clausius, 40, joined the class after 
a heart attack two years ago, he couldn’t complete a mile in 17 
minutes. (Most healthy adults can walk a mile in 20 minutes.) 
Since then, he’s dropped 24 pounds and changed his eating 
























Runner Don 
Pridmore 
warms up. The 
sport's addictive 





Right, clockwise, from top: John Smith and 
friend set the pace; Debbie Murphy trains for 
marathon; John Edmonds ‘‘grabs a high’’; 
Kirk Sabean does 60 miles a week 
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Now, comes to St. John's. 





The all-new Hotel Newfoundland is 
% open, and there's never been anywhere like 

weate),/ ‘tin all of Atlantic Canada. 
Seo Atop its site overlooking one of the 

“ee =~=world’s most historic harbours, the new Hotel 
Reutouesiand offers 312 luxurious rooms and suites. A 
heated indoor pool, sauna/whirlpool, even squash courts. 
And, the finest range of dining and entertainment spots in 
St. John’s. The Cabot Club, a world-class gourmet dining 
spot. The Outport, a cheerful popular-priced restaurant. 
Feathers, an elegant, swinging night spot. The Flag_Deck, 
a friendly lounge bar. And as a centerpiece, the spectacular 
atrium Court Garden. 

The Hotel Newfoundland also boasts the most modern 
meeting and convention facilities in the region, accommodating 
up to 1000 people. Altogether, it's the most spectacular 
addition to Atlantic Canada in years. The world: class Hotel 
Newfoundland. | 

For Instant Reservations, i ————_— ? 
call toll-free 1-800-268-8136 «= = 
or see your Travel Agent. | 









Hotel 
Newtoundland 


Sane, CN hotels 
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Helen Jeppesen, 60, trains for her first marat 


habits, and he now regularly does a mile in 
11/4 minutes. ‘‘I’ve never felt better?’ he says. 
Jogging around the track, Peter O’Brien peri- 
odically checks his pulse and a stopwatch. ‘‘I 
don’t think I could have done this before, even 
as a kid,”’ he says. 

Organizers of the Halifax program plan to 
Open it to patients with other heart-related prob- 
lems, such as angina and high blood pressure. 
Patients must be referred by a family doctor or 


hon 


cardiologist, and are not always aware of the ex- 
ercise program. ‘‘Perhaps there’s a lack of 
knowledge about the availability of the program 
by doctors,’ says co-ordinator Dr. Michael 
MacEachern. “‘The idea of rehabilitation isn’t 
foremost in cardiologists’ minds as they treat 
their patients in the coronary care units?’ 

It was poor health that inspired Kirk Sa- 
bean to take up running. Before he was two, 
he was in hospital with severe asthma and 
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pneumonia, and at age five he had an opera- 
tion to help improve his breathing. Finally, 
doctors suggested exercise for his lungs, so his 
father took him running. ‘‘The only sport I 
could do was run;’ Frank Sabean says. From 
painful jogs around the block in his Halifax 
neighborhood, Kirk quickly progressed to win- 
ning in his age category every road race he en- 
tered. Father and son still run together, but 
now Kirk is faster: At the Old Home Summer 
10-miler in Halifax last spring, he placed 39th 
in a field of 196; Frank placed 113th. 

Kirk’s mother, Rhea, and brother Chris- 
topher, 8, don’t run, but in the Sabean home, 
running magazines are stacked high in the liv- 
ing room; trophies won by Kirk and his sister, 
Benita, 11, line the mantel; and a wooden 
board is jammed with ribbons Kirk has col- 
lected in races. There’s no coffee table in the 
living room, his mother explains, because the 
children exercise in there. When it’s too icy to 
run outside, Kirk and Benita train by running 
up and down the stairs (he runs 200 times; she 
does 50). Kirk, a thin, Grade 8 student, runs 60 
miles a week and is working on doing 10 miles 
in under an hour. The Sabean kids’ heavy run- 
ning schedule means they escape household 
chores that conflict with training. One snowy 
day this winter, Kirk’s mother was out shovell- 
ing the driveway. ‘‘I can’t ask him to shovel 
after he’s run nine miles,’’ she explained. 

Not everyone can devote that much time to 
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s a safeguard against injuries, a 

runner’s best friend is his shoes — 

well made, properly fitted ones, 
that is. Other ways of helping prevent 
damage to muscles and tendons include 
slow, gentle stretching exercises before 
and after runs and increasing mileage 
very gradually (ace Halifax runner 
Freeman Churchill suggests a 10% in- 
crease every two weeks). 

The most common injuries, accord- 
ing to U.S. orthopedic surgery professor 
Dr. David Brody, involve the knee and 
Achilles tendon. Next come shin splints, 
stress fractures and plantar fasciitis (an 
inflamation that can cause heel pain). 

*‘For just about any injury?’ says 
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Linda Langley, a physiotherapist at the 
Nova Scotia Sport Medicine Clinic in 
Halifax, “‘put ice on the injury im- 
mediately,’ But if you’re just sore and 
stiff, go with heat. Some injuries occur 
because of biomechanical factors — 
wide hips, knock knees, flat feet. 
Sometimes orthotics, moulded devices 
that fit inside shoes, can help. If pain 
persists, see a doctor. 

Some common injuries: 

CHRONDROMALACIA (Runner’s 
knee): The typical patient, Brody says in 
a physicians’ publication called Clinical 
Symposia, is a novice runner increasing 
his mileage. The area around the 
kneecaps ache, especially when climbing 


stairs or hills. Running through the in- 
jury will only worsen it, Brody says. 
When the symptoms appear, apply ice 
for about five minutes, until the skin 
turns red. Avoid kneeling, too much stair 
climbing and too much sitting. When the 
pain ceases, begin exercises to strengthen 
quadriceps, lifting weights of one to two 
pounds hung over the ankle. Over time, 
increase weights to eight to 10 pounds. 
Begin running slowly when it becomes 
painless, applying ice after the run. A 
few hours later, apply moist heat. 
ACHILLES TENDINITIS: This is a 
painful inflammation, with or without 
swelling, above the heel. The problem, 
Brody says, may be caused by running 
on hills, wearing shoes with rigid soles, 
or structural factors such as high-arched 
feet. To treat Achilles tendinitis, Brody 
says, reduce mileage and avoid hills and 
banked roads. Treat the symptoms with 
ice, followed by gentle straight-leg and 
bent-knee exercises. A heel lift or an or- 
thotic can help. 

SHIN SPLINTS (pain just below the 
knee): Poorly conditioned athletes or no- 
vice runners running on hard surfaces of- 
ten develop this over-use injury. Impro- 
per running shoes or running on a bank- 
ed track or a shoulder of the road also 
can cause it. As treatment, Brody recom- 
mends rest, application of ice and wrap- 
ping legs daily with elastic support. Hot 
and cold soaks may help. When symptoms 
subside, resume running on a soft, level 
surface in proper shoes and perhaps with 
an orthotic or simple arch support. 
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running. But the sport is known to have an ad- 
dictive effect on some runners, who become so 
compulsive about logging high mileage every 
week, they neglect everything else in their lives. 
David Fraser and Paul English at Halifax’s 


Aerobics First store say they’ve seen running 
wreck marriages and ruin careers. 

Most people, though, are more likely to be 
addicted to chocolate cake and Barney Miller 
reruns. As part of a regional effort to get them 
moving, several municipalities will stage a 


The store that 
sells footwear 





and fitness 


Selling shoes, its owners insist, 
comes second. That may be why 
runners from as far away as 
Montreal swear by Aerobics 


First 
n the door of David Fraser’s messy 
office, there’s a poster showing the 

route of the New york City 
Marathon and autographed by U.S. run- 
ning star Bill Rodgers. Fraser and his 
17-member staff know that route well: 
Every October, he hangs a Closed sign 
on the door of his Halifax store, and the 
staff head for New York to run the 
26.2-mile race. Every day, they get time 
off work to run, logging at least 30 miles 
a week. That’s one reason so many run- 
ners swear by Aerobics First, a store that 
specializes in runners’ footwear: The 
employees know their stuff. ‘‘It’s an 
unusual store,’’ says longtime runner 
Leo Sheehy of Hopewell Cape, N.B. 

Some customers take the train from 
Yarmouth, a 200-mile trip, to buy shoes 
at Aerobics First. A few are from even 
farther afield. Al Brosseau, a 41-year-old 
Montreal industrialist who travels 
throughout North America, says, 
**Aerobics First has one of the widest 
selections of running shoes and gives 
good advice. I’m really impressed by 
those guys.’ 

Buying shoes at Aerobics First isn’t 
a matter of grabbing the first pair that 
catches your eye. The buying ritual in- 
volves standing barefoot on a bench 
while a salesclerk examines your feet and 
legs, and then testing a pair — or several 
pairs — by taking a short run on the 
street outside. As Fraser, the fit, 34-year- 
old part-owner, observes, the foot is the 
foundation of the body, and everybody’s 
feet are different. 

The store’s sunny salespeople do 
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Corporate Challenge — a sports competition 
among business firms — in June. Few em- 
ployers in the region provide sports facilities for 
employees. But businessmen are starting to re- 
alize that physical fitness increases productivi- 
ty, raises morale and reduces absenteeism, says 

_Lon MacKay of the Halifax recreation depart- 
ment. ‘‘It’s beneficial to business to encourage 
physical fitness}’ she says. 


John Edmonds would like to see more em- 


phasis on the mental bonuses. ‘‘People want 





Aerobics First's Fraser: Time off for staff jogs 


more than sell shoes. ‘‘They get in- 
sulted,’’ Fraser says, ‘‘if a customer says, 
“You just want to sell shoes’ Not one of 
them wants to sell shoes?’ Employees are 
trained in such fields as physical educa- 
tion and nutrition, and they organize 
road races, conduct running clinics, 
assess fitness levels and offer comfort 
and advice to injury-prone runners. 
**They’re a great help to Kirk?’ Frank Sa- 
bean of Halifax says about the running 
tips his 13-year-old son gets. 

Last year, Aerobics First staged five 
races and three fun runs, raising $30,000 
for the Canadian Association for the 
Mentally Retarded and for Rainbow 
Haven, a Nova Scotia summer camp for 
poor children. The races also supported 
a trust fund to help able-bodied and 
disabled athletes compete in out-of- 
province competitions. Two years ago, 
the store co-ordinated Nova Scotia’s 
Terry Fox Marathon in aid of cancer 
research. Nova Scotia had the highest per 
capita participation in Canada and con- 
tributed 22% of the total amount of 
money raised. | 

Fraser, a former counsellor at 
Halifax’s school for the blind and coach 
for the Canadian blind track and field 
team (he recently received a Vanier 
award for his work), started the store 
three years ago with friends Margaret 
Armour and Paul English, both of 
Halifax. ‘‘We were a group of people 
who liked to run,’ Fraser says. At that 
time, local runners had trouble finding 
knowledgeable sales clerks and a wide 
selection of top-quality running gear. 


more than fitness;’ he says. ‘“They want it to be 
more than something they should do?’ For him, 
that means running. Edmonds, who says he was 
“never a jockstrap;’ started running four years 
ago during a bumpy period in the family busi- 
ness. When he started, he smoked and weighed 
at least 20 pounds more than he does today. 
Four months after he began, he ran a marathon 
in three hours, two minutes and two seconds. - 

Running in the fresh air, Edmonds un- 
winds and puts his problems in perspective. 
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**You could get a pair of Adidas and that 
was it,’ Fraser says. The group also felt 
that retailers should be promoting the 
benefits of cardiovascular fitness. And 
the public needed to be informed that 
there’s more to running than jumping in- 
to an old pair of sneakers and bombing 
down the street. ‘‘It’s more technical 
than people think,’ Fraser says. ‘“There’s 
a way to do it.’ 

When the store opened, some people 
complained that it couldn’t have had a 
worse name. At that time, aerobics 
wasn’t exactly a household word: Some 
people thought it had something to do 
with acrobats. At first the store concen- 
trated on attracting the elite athlete; to- 
day, 80% of its business comes from the 
running majority — fitness runners, 
usually 25 to 40 years old, who are 
university educated, earning $25,000 to 
$30,000 a year. This winter, the store 
started selling cross-country and 
downhill skis and recently stocked 
bicycles, sail boards and dancewear. But 
Aerobics First is still best known as the 
place for runners. 

**We see ourselves as Participaction 
from the private sector,’ Fraser says. 
‘“We are educating the public on fitness?’ 
It is, of course, in the best interests of 
a sporting goods store to keep people 
running and cycling and skiing. But 
Fraser maintains that the firm has spent 
so much time and money on fitness pro- 
motion, the business has suffered so far. 
“This 1s the first year well make 
money,’he says. ‘‘We are bad retailers?’ 

—Roma Senn 
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“It’s a great stress reliever;’ he says. He’s con- 
vinced that running — and an understanding 
family — helped him through the company 
bankruptcy. 

Beresford of the Y’s preventive medicine 
centre, who lectures on managing stress, says 
she encourages everybody to consider running 
or another aerobic activity as a method of 
handling stress. Other doctors have prescribed 
running programs for insomnia and depression. 

Not everybody in the medical profession is 
wild about running. One American doctor 
























Running blames running for everything from 
slipped discs to dropped stomachs to fallen ar- 
ches. His claims haven’t been proven, but 
Beresford suggests that women runners take the 
precaution of special exercises to strengthen 
crotch muscles and thus ward off any danger 
of fallen uteruses. Both males and females al- 
so should avoid running along busy streets dur- 
ing rush hour. A recent study by two New 
York doctors suggests that runners near heavy 
traffic can absorb as much carbon monoxide as 
someone who smokes half a pack of cigarettes. 
And foot, leg and back injuries are a hazard of 
the sport. But, as Beresford notes, “‘the positive 
benefits of running are much stronger than the 
negatives.”’ 

Many Atlantic Canadians apparently agree. 
Nobody knows exactly how many runners there 
are in the region, but race organizers say more 
races are being held, although the number of 
runners who enter remains about the same. Leo 
Sheehy of the Moncton-based Southeast Striders 
says New Brunswick now has 30 races, ranging 
from two to 26 miles, compared to five 10 years 
ago. Sheehy, a runner for 12 years, says the 
races are more fun now because they attract so 
many recreational runners. ‘“The races are much 
more friendly,”’ he says. 

Charlottetown-area runners formed the 
P.E.I. Roadrunners club six years ago. Today, 
with a membership of 150, it’s only one of a 
handful of clubs on the Island. This year, the 
Roadrunners plan 21 races, highlighted by the 
Island Marathon in September. It draws run- 
ners from across Canada and the United 
States, partly, perhaps, because of the scenic 
and challenging course that starts at the Na- 
tional Park, winds through picturesque farm- 
land and ends in Charlottetown. 

Chris Pickard of the Newfoundland and 
Labrador Track and Field Association in St. 
John’s says he’s “‘delighted’’ by the success of 
races in his province. ‘‘People we’ve never 
heard of are coming to run;’ says Pickard, who 
expects a 25% increase in race participants this 
year over last. He says St. John’s has more 
contestants in road races and track and field 
events than any other city of similar size. New- 
foundland also fares well in cross-country 
events because most students run cross country 
as part of the school curriculum. But in 
Newfoundland, as in other provinces in the re- 
gion, male runners make up 70% of race en- 
trants. The women who do take part, Pickard 
observes, are ‘‘very, very keen?’ 

One of Nova Scotia’s most enthusiastic wo- 
men runners is Debbie Murphy, a 31-year-old 
economic researcher with Fisheries and Oceans 
in Halifax. She has run three marathons and 
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quoted in James Fixx’s The Complete Book of 





plans others to improve her time of 3:10. She 
competes because “‘I like to win. It’s a personal 
achievement, and as you get older, there are 
fewer avenues where you can achieve some- 
thing personal.’ 

One runner who seems to have stopped the 
clock is George Gallant, 54, of Cap Pelé, N.B. 
One of the best runners in the region in the For- 
ties and Fifties, Gallant was the first Canadian 
to cross the finish line in the Boston Marathon 
in 1952. Today, Gallant, who works for CN in 
Moncton, is a 50-mile-a-week runner, and many 
runners in their 20s are trying to beat him. 

Another of the region’s elite runners, Free- 
man Churchill, 29, of Halifax, runs 65 miles a 
week, sometimes alone, sometimes with a friend. 
“It’s one sport I can do,”’ he says, ‘“‘that gives 
me a good physical release and good com- 
panionship.”’ Churchill, who works at a sport- 


















































Road race calendar 








Here’s a list of some upcoming road 
races throughout Atlantic Canada. For 
more details contact your provincial 
track and field association: 

May 8—Johnny Miles Marathon and 
Half Marathon (12:30 p.m.), New 
Glasgow, N.S. 

May 15—Aerobics First sponsors 
‘Flowers of Hope,’ a four-mile fun run, 
Halifax 

May 29—Apple Blossom Eight-mile 
Road Race (9 a.m.), Wolfville, N.S. 

June 3—Smokey mountain Run (9.8 
miles on a 1,500-foot vertical), Labrador 
City 

June 11—Colonel Grey McDonalds 




















10-Mile Race (10 a.m.), Charlottetown | 






June 12—Aerobics First sponsors: 
Halifax Herald Modified Marathon (10 
miles), one of the oldest runs in North 
America, Halifax 

July 10—S8th Annual Evening 
Telegram Atlantic 10-mile Road Race 
Championships, St. John’s, Nfld. 

July 25—Aerobics First sponsors: 
Halifax Natal Day 5.2-mile Road Race: 



















ing goods store, began running five years ago in 
Charlottetown, where he was a program direc- 
tor at the YMCA. Two years ago, he placed in 
the top 8% in a field of 8,000 in the Boston 
Marathon, completing the course in two hours, 
34 minutes. By the end of this month, he’ll have 
run seven marathons. Sometimes he worries that 
he devotes too much time and effort to running 
at the expense of other activities. But he’ll keep 
trying to improve. “I don’t think I’ll be happy 
at any level;’ he says. “‘If it’s possible to get bet- 
ter, I will?’ 

Most people, of course, don’t put in that 
kind of mileage. And most runners aren’t 
marathoners. But it’s easy to get swept up by 
the urge to run more and more miles. As 
David Fraser observes, ‘‘It’s fun to be healthy?’ 
And running feels so good. Especially, some 
might say, when you stop. he 
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Largest race in Atlantic Canada (5:30 
YMCA), Halifax. 

July 31—Stephenville, Nfld., Mara- 
thon 

Aug. 7—Aerobics First sponsors: 
Schooner 20-km Provincial Road Racing 
Championships, Halifax 

Aug. 13—P.E.I. National Park 
10-km Championships (10 a.m. 
Brackley/ Stanhope) 

Aug. 14—Perfection 20-km Road 
Race, Riverview, N.B. 

Aug. 28—Fredericton, N.B., Five 
Miler 


Sept. 11—Roadrunners Island 
Marathon (at noon), Cavendish to 
Charlottetown 


Sept. 11—Molson Provincial Cham- 
pionships (marathon and _ half- 
marathon), St. John’s 

Sept. 11—Women’s Bonne Bell 
10-km Run (10:06 a.m.), Halifax 

Sept. 18—Terry Fox Annual Fun Run 
(10 km), across Nova Scotia, all day 

Oct. 10—Atlantic Autumn 
Marathon, Oromocto, N.B. 
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BREAD & BUTTER 
TO 6000 


When you enjoy a soft drink, 
you re probably not aware of the 
60,000 Canadians who work 
together to produce it for your 
pleasure. 

The soft drink industry em- 
ploys15,000 people. Another 45,000 | 
work in supporting industries. 
That’s a lot of Canadians. 

They could be your neighbours. 
Because the 250 independent 
bottlers who make up the industry, 
are local businessmen provid- 
ing work in almost every region of 
Canada. 

They pay out 320 million 
dollars a year in salaries. And every 
year, make asizeable corporate tax 
contribution to this country. 

All that, in addition to offering 
consistently high quality products | / 
across Canada. : 

Think about that the next time 
you have a soft drink. And write | 
the Canadian Soft Drink Association | 
for the free booklet, “The Facts 
about Soft Drinks” If you've got a 
question, we'd like to hear from you. 




















Canadian Soft Drink 
Association, 5th Floor, 
443 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5GIT8. 





SOFT DRINKS. ONE OF LIFE’S LITTLE PLEASURES. 







Bringing the Bain touch 





to Atlantic Canada 


After four years, George Bain’s settled in as head of the 
region’s only journalism school. But don’t call him 


an ex-journalist. He’s still writing 


t 16, George Bain quit school in 
Toronto — without bothering to 
inform his parents — to enter the 
‘*slamorous’’ world of journalism. He’d 
read two books on the subject and seen 
a movie about newspaper reporters, so 
he felt equipped for the job. After he 
worked three days as a copyboy at The 
Toronto Star, the city editor called his 
mother, who sent him back to school. A 
few months later, though, he was back 
in the newspaper business for good, 
launching a long and successful career as 
a reporter and columnist, indulging what 
he calls ‘‘a tremendous appetite to see the 
world?’ On assignment, he’s visited more 
than 50 countries, lunched at Bucking- 
ham Palace, sipped lemonade on the 
’ White House lawn. 
“The cite: 4tseli 
seemed glam- 
= orous,’ he says. 

Today, at 63, 
Bain has switched 
to a somewhat 
slower lane: He’s 
director of the 
journalism school 
at Halifax’s Univer- 
sity of King’s Col- 
lege. And, al- 
_ though he _ was 
happy to leave 
s daily journalism 
four years ago (he’s 
still pumping out 
his witty, sardonic 
columns), he con- 
fesses to ‘‘occa- 
si‘ ( sional pangs’’ when 
No subject he misses out on 
untouched covering the big 
story — the constitutional wrangles, the 
national Conservative leadership 
traumas. It was his love of reporting that 
made Bain an attractive candidate for the 
job at the journalism school, now five 
years old. ‘‘I wanted someone who was 
acknowledged as a leader in the field,’ 
says King’s president John Godfrey, who 
recruited Bain. ‘‘He’s the dean of 
columnists.’ 

The walls of Bain’s office, in the 
basement of one of the college’s old stone 
buildings, tell part of the story of his 
writing career. There’s a caricature of 
Bain depicting him with a glass of wine 
in one hand (he’s a wine expert whose 
writing on the subject includes a book 
called Champagne Is for Breakfast) and 
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a newspaper in the other. Another Bain 
cartoon, presented to him when he left 
the The Globe and Mail in 1973, bears 
the autographs of such people as Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau and Tory MP 
Flora MacDonald. A color photograph 
of a former prime minister, Mackenzie 
King, seems out of place. Asked if he 
was a fan, Bain replies, ‘‘I hated the old 
bastard’’ Underneath the photo is a plas- 
tic label that says ‘‘Daddy’’ King, says 
Bain, is ‘‘imprinted on the Canadian 
character.’ 

Bain writes a lot about the Canadian 
character. In I’ve Been Around, a collec- 
tion of columns, his targets include Ot- 
tawa’s ritzy Rockcliffe, a community 
whose principal products are ‘‘the mar- 
tini and the smoked salmon canapé;’ and 
whose architecture ranges from ‘‘Stock- 
broker Tudor’’ to ‘‘California Contemp- 
tible’’ The setting for many of his col- 
umns, some of which appear in Letters 
from Lilac 1965-1973, is a long way from 
Rockcliffe: The ghost town of Lilac, 
Sask., which Bain makes the pulse of the 
nation. 

There’s hardly a subject Bain hasn’t 
touched. He’s covered municipal and 
provincial politics in Ontario, the federal 
scene in Ottawa, American politics and 
race riots in the American south. As a 
London correspondent, he travelled 
through Europe, the Middle East and 
Africa. Once, during the Seventies, he 
was trying to file a story at 10 p.m. in 
the telegraph office in Lusaka, Zambia, 
when three drunken soldiers started 
prodding him with their bayonets. Bain 
tried to explain that he was a Canadian 
writer who simply wanted to send a story 
back to his newspaper, but he was afraid 
to reach into his pocket to produce 
identification. ‘‘I wasn’t sure if they were 
going to shoot me,’ he says. ‘‘They were 
being quite menacing’’ (They didn’t 
shoot.) 

In 1971, he made newspaper his- 
tory by telling readers of his Globe 
and Mail column precisely what Prime 
Minister Trudeau mouthed to Tory 
MP John Lundrigan in the House 
of Commons. It was not, as Bain 
pointed out, ‘‘fuddle duddle’’ No Ca- 
nadian newspaper had ever printed 
the offending words before. ‘‘It’s not 
our business to protect the sensitiv- 
ities of Canadians?’ Bain says. His 
colleagues agreed (Clark Davey, then 
Globe managing editor, framed the 


column), although some readers didn’t. 

Bain is known as a writer who 
doesn’t shy away from unpopular 
stands. In 1970, he was one of the few 
Canadian journalists to oppose, in print, 
implementation of the War Measures 
Act during Quebec’s FLQ crisis. But he 
has a whimsical side, as well. A children’s 
book published in 1965, Nursery Rhymes 
to Be Read Aloud by Young Parents with 
Old Children, won the Stephen Leacock 
Memorial Medal for humor, although, 
he says, it didn’t sell well. 

In person, Bain, with his salt-and- 
pepper hair and hooded eyes, seems sub- 
dued and serious. Godfrey describes him 
as reserved, but ‘‘very witty in conver- 
sation,’ Bain says he’s not a naturally 
fluent speaker; before lectures, he pre- 
pares stacks of notes to keep himself on 
track. The classes are a good workout, 
he says, but he’d rather teach small 
groups of students than lecture classes of 
26. He’s a strong supporter of a solid ed- 
ucation for journalists, and still regrets 
cutting short his own formal education. 
‘*T’ve been plagued by this feeling that 
I have to run a little faster,’ he says. 

Bain and his wife, Marion, settled in 
Nova Scotia after a lifetime of globetrot- 
ting, in which they moved house 16 
times. (Their son, Christopher, a former 
reporter, works for the government in 
Ottawa.) Last fall, they sold their coun- 
try house in southwest France, after con- 
cluding that they’d never feel comfor- 
table enough with the French language to 
retire there. They began building a home 
in Mahone Bay, a seaside town an hour’s 
drive from Halifax. 

Before the move, Bain had had one 
brief stint at an inside managerial job: 
Ten years ago, he reluctantly became edi- 
torial page editor of the Toronto Star. He 
stuck with it for 18 months, before be- 
coming the Star’s London correspon- 
dent. By 1979, he was restless with news- 
paper work. ‘‘Am I going to go on do- 
ing this until they give me a gold watch?’’ 
he wondered. About that time, Godfrey 
called about the journalism school job. 
Bain had visited Halifax during the 1978 
federal election campaign and liked the 
city, although he’d never heard of King’s. 
But friends warned that he’d cut himself 
off from the mainstream of daily 
journalism if he took the job. Bain 
turned it down. Godfrey called again. 
Bain accepted. 

He’s far from cut off from journal- 
ism. He writes a weekly column for The 
Globe and Mail, a monthly column for 
the magazine Quest, a wine column for 
Air Canada’s EnRoute magazine, a me- 
dia column for Maclean’s magazine, sev- 
eral stories a year for Joronto Life and 
Saturday Night. Bain says all that writ- 
ing benefits his students: He can talk to 
them from up-to-the-minute experience. 
‘It demonstrates I’m not an ex-journa- 
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POLITICS. 


The region’s 
Tories line up 
to pick a leader 


polls show Clark is doing well ‘‘every- 
where I’ve looked except at the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick campus in Saint 
John?’ Camp says New Brunswick 
delegates voted against a leadership 
review at the Winnipeg convention 
‘‘almost to a man-”’ 

But New Brunswick Tories, who’ll be 
sending about 136 delegates to the lead- 
ership convention, also have been re- 
markably hesitant about making a pub- 
lic commitment to any candidate. ‘‘We 
have discussed it among ourselves and de- 
cided the best part of valor is not to be 
hasty,’ says N.B. Tory president Alfred 
Landry. ‘‘More than any other province, 
we are biding our time and waiting,’ 

Prince Edward Island Tories, with 69 
delegates, seem to be doing the same 
thing, although there is some pro-Clark 
feeling. ‘‘I’m still a strong supporter of 
Clark?’ says Simon Compton of the Car- 
digan riding association. ‘‘Sure, he’s 
made mistakes, but he’s a very able 
politician?’ 

Even on Crosbie’s home turf, Clark 
is not friendless: He’s being backed by 













































By Susan Murray 


Jim McGrath, one of the province’s two 
Sees after the national Tory con- 


Tory MPs. 

One of the region’s Tories who called 
for the leadership review was Harry 
How, Nova Scotia’s independent-minded 
attorney-general. As the race picked up 
momentum, he wasn’t discounting any 
of the candidates, ‘‘even Clark. One 
might get into the position of him still 
being the best candidate?’ 

Clark’s biggest threat appears to be 
Mulroney, who placed third in the 1976 
leadership convention. Mulroney climbed 
his way up from working-class beginnings 
in Baie Comeau, Que., to become part of 
the Montreal jet set as president of the 
Iron Ore Co. of Canada. Along the way, 
he made many friends in Nova Scotia, 
dating back to his days as a student at St. 
Francis Xavier University in Antigonish, 
where he was, according to Dalton Camp, 
“one of the boys, a very promising one.’ 
Mulroney, who also spent a year at 
Dalhousie, recently directed a fund- 
raising campaign for St. F.X. 

If Clark has sewn up many members 
of Nova Scotia’s Tory establishment, 
Mulroney is attracting many younger, 
no-so-well-known Conservatives. ‘‘He’s 
very popular with the man in the street,’ 
says Stewart McInnes, one of his Nova 
Scotia organizers. ‘‘He has the 
magnetism, and he’s a winner”’ 

He also has some energetic workers. 
‘‘Mulroney certainly has no lack of man- 
power with no lack of time,’ says Clark 
supporter Bruce Gillis of Middleton. 
‘“He seems to have lots of full-time peo- 
ple working 24 hours a day””’ 

Mulroney workers contend that 
several Nova Scotia MLAs are closet 
Mulroney fans. And MPs said to be lean- 
ing in Mulroney’s direction include Mike 

























































vention in Winnipeg this winter, Joe 

Clark appeared before a much 
friendlier crowd — the annual meeting 
of Nova Scotia Conservatives in Halifax. 
Their public display of affection for 
Clark prompted his wife, Maureen 
McTeer, to remark: ‘‘This is a hell of a 
lot more fun than Winnipeg,’ 

It was in Winnipeg that a third of the 
delegates demanded a leadership review 
and Clark began campaigning to get his 
old job back. Was the warmth of the 
Nova Scotia crowd a sign that Atlantic 
region Tories will be helping him do that? 
Or was the crowd just being kind? 

As the leadership campaign gathered 
steam this spring, the only safe bet was 
that most of the region’s 500-plus votes at 
the June 11 leadership convention would 
go to three candidates: Clark, Montreal 
businessman Brian Mulroney and New- 
foundland MP John Crosbie — all of 
whom have ties with Atlantic Canada. 

In the early weeks of the campaign, 
Clark was getting the most attention in 
Nova Scotia, his powerhouse organiza- 
tion directed by provincial Development 
Minister Roland Thornhill, who has 
plenty of political savvy, connections and 
clout in the province. 

Thornhill insists that Clark will win 
most of the 155 Nova Scotia delegate 
votes. ‘‘There’s an upswell of positive 
sentiment among the Tories I meet on the 
street,’ he says. ‘‘Lots of grassroots peo- 
ple were upset about Winnipeg. If Clark 
loses, we'll lose grassroots support for 
the party for ages.’ 

Among the old guard of the party in 
Nova Scotia, at least, Clark seems to be 
holding his own. A bacon-and-egg break- 
fast meeting in his honor in Halifax this Forrestall, Lloyd Crouse, Bob Coates 
March attracted 27 of the province’s 37 | » | . and Elmer MacKay. ‘‘Sure, I’m partial 
MLAs. Like the two other frontrunners, ix | to Mulroney,’ says MacKay. ‘‘He’s go- 
Clark attended Dalhousie University law | | ing to win more and more support when 
school. Helen Gillis, president of the they look at his philosophy. People are 
Nova Scotia Tory party, says Clark has impressed with the idealism of his St. 
friends dating back to his year at Dal. She F.X. and working-class background, his 
hasn’t made up her mind but figures work with charitable organizations, his 
she’ll ‘probably stay with Clark?’ desire to help people?’ 

To Thornhill, it would be irresponsi- Camp says Mulroney has good con- 
ble for Tories to do anything but support nections in northeastern New Brunswick, 
the man who led the party when it achiev- and is attractive to Acadian delegates. 
ed a 50% show of popular support in the ‘‘Brian has been a p.r. artist all his life, 
public opinion polls. ‘‘Clark is basically and he has strong connections in certain 
a decent type,’ he says. ‘‘He’s the kind | fF | ridings in the province,’ Camp says. 
of guy you’d buy a used car from.’ “ee | About his own preference, he’ll say only 

Many New Brunswick Tories ap- ® < it has narrowed down to Clark and 
parently agree. The province’s resident Mulroney. (His son, David, is working 
political pundit, Dalton Camp, who’s a for Mulroney on the west coast.) 
longtime backroom Tory, says his straw Mulroney has been working hard to 
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Crosbie will get at least 95% of Nfld. vote 
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shed his too-slick image, but he can’t 
escape the fact that he has no legislative 
experience. ‘‘Mulroney has not done 
anything for the country,’ says Larry 
Gullison of Fredericton, N.B. ‘‘He’s cer- 
tainly bright and capable, and I’d like to 
see him as an MP. I just wish he would 
have become one sooner.’ 

Islanders also have mixed feelings 
about the glamorous Montrealer. ‘‘My 
mind is still open?’ says William 
Wedlock of Summerside. ‘‘But there’s no 
doubt there will be support for Mulroney 
from the Island. His bilingualism will 
play a role?’ 

In Newfoundland and Labrador he 
has two major strikes against him: He’s 
running against a native son, and he 
heads a company that laid off workers in 
Labrador City just before he declared his 








In the leadership race, 


candidacy. Peter Walsh, the MHA for the 
Labrador City area, says Mulroney is still 
popular in his area and should get ‘‘some 
small support’’ elsewhere in Newfound- 
land. But he adds: “‘I started out support- 
ing Mulroney, but with these layoffs, it’s 
a problem.’ 

While Clark and Mulroney slug it out 
in the Maritimes, Crosbie makes 
Newfoundland, which can send 172 dele- 
gates, the easiest province to read in the 
country. ‘‘He’ll get 95% of the vote easy,’ 
says Newfoundland party president Paul 
Reynolds. Leo Barry, a former provincial 
cabinet minister, revises that to 99%. ‘‘It’s 
not just because he’s a Newfoundlander 
but because he’s well qualified and has 
a good shot at it}?’ Barry says. 

Crosbie, the son of a wealthy St. 
John’s family,.sat in the Newfoundland 
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Clark’s biggest threat appears to be Mulroney 


legislature — first as a Liberal, then as 
a Tory — before winning a seat in Parlia- 
ment in a 1976 byelection. He later 
became nationally famous for his 
‘*short-term-pain-for-long-term-again’’ 
budget during his brief stint as federal 
Finance minister. He also has a reputa- 
tion for levity, which could alienate 
serious voters, and some think his power 
base is restricted to the region. 

But Fred Doucet, a Mulroney 
worker, places Crosbie neck-and-neck 
with Clark in Nova Scotia — possibly 
because Crosbie has met many Tories 
during his busy round of speaking en- 
gagements in the past few years. John 
McQuaid, the party president in P.E.1., 
says: ‘‘Not only is Crosbie in the top 
three, I don’t necessarily think that 
means he is third. There is a real block 





of support for him as the regional can- 
didate’’ And New Brunswick’s Larry 
Gullison says Crosbie impressed him 
when he met the candidate for the first 
time recently. ‘‘I didn’t know how good 
he was, or anything about his track 
record. There’s no doubt he’ll be 
stronger than I first thought?’ 

Crosbie has the firm backing of New- 
foundland Premier Brian Peckford, the 
first Atlantic region premier to go pub- 
lic. ‘Crosbie is the best vehicle for New- 
foundlanders to reach their aspirations 
since they entered Confederation,’ he 
maintains. 

By late March, Premier Jim Lee of 
P.E.I. hadn’t made up his mind and 
didn’t want to reveal his first choices. 
Nova Scotia Premier John Buchanan was 
studiously avoiding any campaign recep- 


tions and waiting to see whether Ontario 
Premier Bill Davis or Alberta Premier 
Peter Lougheed would run. New Bruns- 
wick Premier Richard Hatfield was con- 
templating skipping the convention — the 
spring session of the legislature will be 
under way then and the province will be 
preparing for a royal visit — but he was 
advising New Brunswick Tories to keep 
their options open. He himself, according 
to aides, was “‘leaning’’ toward Mulroney. 

Many delegates in the region plan to 
keep their options open — right up to the 
June convention. Michael Kerman, 
chairman of the party’s youth wing in 
Nova Scotia, who describes himself as 
being right of centre, says he hopes 
delegates look carefully at the philoso- 
phies of all the candidates. 

The strength of the youth vote will 
be considerable. Two of the 
six riding association delegates 
must be under 30; in addition, 
each of the party’s post- 
secondary student clubs can 
send three delegates. In New- 
foundland, 21 clubs were re- 
cognized (which is why the to- 
tal Newfoundland contingent 
is so large); in Nova Scotia, 
eight; in New Brunswick, 
four; and in P.E.I., one. 

Nova Scotia’s student no- 
mination meetings were 
among the first to engage in 
the bickering over delegate se- 
lection that has become a 
trademark of the current cam- 
paign. At many meetings, 
party members accused each 
other of stacking the crowd 
with pro- or anti-Clark peo- 
ple. ‘‘The whole delegate se- 
lection process is a mockery of 
democracy,’ complains Elmer 
MacKay. The only firm re- 
quirement for voting at these 
meetings is that you have to 
have held a party membership 
card for at least five days. The 
executive of the riding associ- 
ation or student club is also 
supposed to be confident of 
your Tory leanings. There’ll 
also be a raft of ‘‘automatic’’ 
delegates, including all MPs, MLAs, 
senators and any defeated or nominated 
Tory election candidate. 

Although the big public fights have 
been between Clark supporters and 
Mulroney supporters, some delegates — 
but not many — may even end up going 
for the less popular candidates. David 
Crombie and Michael Wilson both have 
the perceived handicap of coming from 
Toronto, although they could get second- 
or third-ballot support from eastern 
delegates. Peter Blaikie made many 
friends during his two-year term as na- 
tional party president, but his campaign 
has not aroused much interest in the 
region. And it’s unlikely that anybody in 
Atlantic Canada will care much that 
fringe candidate Alex Barker of Saska- 
toon was born in Nova Scotia. Re 
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BUSINESS 


nes Se ee eee: 


New Brunswick’s nationally acclaimed weavers prove that a case 
can Still be made for the cottage industry 


on the main street of Saint- 

Léonard, N.B., looks like a coun- 
try store — one in which a lot of the 
stock is produced right on the premises. 
It’s the home of Madawaska Weavers, a 
little firm whose colorful handwoven 
skirts, ties, stoles, placemats and other 
items have won it a national reputation. 
It’s an enterprise that proves, especially 
amid the economic disruptions of the 
Eighties, that a case can still be made for 
the cottage industry. 

‘“We were scared stiff at the begin- 
ning of last year;’ says Rolande Gervais, 
one of the two sisters who run Mada- 
waska Weavers. ‘‘All you heard was bad 
news, bad news.’ But, she adds happily, 
‘it turned out to be our busiest year?’ All 
through the year, the orders poured in, 
especially repeat business, a certain sign 
that retailers’ stocks of Madawaska 
Weavers’ goods were being regularly 
depleted. Business was so brisk before 
Christmas, the company’s flock of 
weavers got behind in preparing samples 
of new designs and patterns for this 
spring’s showing in Toronto. As a result, 
there was an air of electricity in the back 
shop this winter as the weavers raced to 


T°: simple, white, clapboard building 
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Rolande Gervais: ‘‘We were scared stiff at the beginning. . .”’ 


catch up. ‘‘When we go to the show,’ 
Rolande explained, ‘‘we must be ready 
to supply our reps immediately, or the 
fight is on,’ 

The beginning of Madawaska Weav- 
ers is the stuff of legend, like Grand- 
ma Moses’ paintings being discovered 
in a drug store window. In the late 
1930s, storekeeper A.J. (Papa) Gervais 
happened to show a scarf, recently 
woven by Rolande’s sister, Fernande, 
to a passing traveller who said he 
thought it would sell. Soon there was 
a loom in an upstairs room of the 
Gervais home, more scarfs were pro- 
duced, and the rest, as they say, is 
history. During the Second World War, 
the Gervais family won a contract 
to supply ties to officers of the Royal 
Canadian Navy, and by 1944, 15 looms 
were clickety-clacking away on the 
premises. 

Today, Fernande looks after the 
business side of the enterprise, while 
Rolande devotes her time to the weav- 
ing itself. The rhythmic beat of the looms 
in the work area behind the store (where 
the woven goods are sold) makes the 
place feel like the innards of a giant tick- 
ing clock. There’s a sewing section here 





too, with 11 sewing machines, and a 
large room given over to two immense 
‘‘warpers’’ onto which cones of yarn are 
fed and from which emerge the finished 
warps ready for the loom. Many of the 
employees are young girls and boys, and 
when the weavers are going at top speed, 
they look as if they’re driving teams of 
horses. 

But that’s just part of the 
Madawaska Weavers stable. In the gen- 
tle countryside around Saint-Léonard, 20 
to 22 more weavers work on looms in- 
stalled in their homes. This cottage in- 
dustry side of the business was born 13 
years ago, when Fernande and Rolande 
Gervais realized that, after meticulously 
training a weaver, they would often lose 
her when she started a family and was 
unable to find a babysitter. At first, 
Rolande says, she worried that the qual- 
ity of the product would deteriorate if 
looms were installed in homes. But the 
approach has worked well, and today 
most of the weaving is done in the ‘‘cot- 
tages’? of Madawaska County. Part of 
the reason for the success is Rolande’s 
selectivity. ‘“The house has to be clean, 
or the loom comes out,’ she says. ‘‘You 
simply can’t have weaving in a dirty 
house,’ She inspects the homes first, 
and, with a list of 100 people who want 
looms, can afford to be choosy. ‘‘We 
don’t try to compete with manufactur- 
ers,’ she says. ‘‘The human element is 


| important here.’ 


With a spring in her step, deep blue 
eyes, and a sense of humor expressed 
more by look than laughter, Rolande is 
totally dedicated to the enterprise. Liv- 
ing in the small building where she 
works, she says, complaining slightly, 
‘*You never get away from it,’ But she 
also seems happy to be constantly think- 
ing, creating, assessing. She regularly 
produces new weaving designs and new 
skirt patterns in which to show off the 
woven fabric at its best advantage and 
to reflect current styles. 

For feedback on her designs, she 
depends heavily on her weavers. ‘‘When 
they don’t like a design, I hear nothing. 
When they like it, I know’’ The hectic 
pace of increased business sometimes dis- 
turbs her, but she concedes, ‘‘My best 
ideas come when I’m under pressure.’ 

The biggest accolades come, of 
course, from customers found across 
Canada and increasingly ‘‘little by little’’ 
in the United States. (One American 
outlet is the renowned L.L. Bean store 
in Freeport, Me.) ‘‘What we hear,’ 
Rolande says, ‘‘is, ‘Your weaving is so 
different and so fine, we love wearing 
tee >] 

— David Folster and Marilee Little 
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It’s cost over 

$2 million in public 
money so far and may 
cost millions more 

to complete. 

And, by the way, 
where do you find 
money like that? 
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nnapolis Royal’s 
unfinished restoration 
symphony 








t stands on the main street of the town 

some tourist brochures call ‘‘the vir- 

tual cradle of civilization in North 
America.’’ The Farmer’s Hotel, one of 
the oldest buildings in Annapolis Royal, 
N.S., dating back to 1710 and perhaps 
earlier, is a symbol of the battle which 
once raged between English and French 
forces for domination of the land of 
Acadia. 

But it’s also a symbol of a more con- 
temporary battle: The fight over how 
public funds (totalling well over $2 
million) should be spent in an effort to 
pump new life into declining commu- 
nities. The front of the building was re- 
stored to its original condition with the 
aid of a variety of government grants. 
The interior of the front of the building 
and all of the back section remain un- 
touched. In its present state, the Farmer’s 
Hotel is useless and town officials are 
sharply divided on the way money has 
been spent on it and other restoration 
projects. 

The Annapolis Royal area was first 
settled by the French explorers De Monts 
and Champlain in 1605. As control of 
what was to become the province of 
Nova Scotia see-sawed seven times be- 
tween French and English, the fate of the 
hotel swung back and forth too. Once, 
the surgeon-general of the French forces 
sold it to the surgeon-general of the 
English. It was the scene of the first 
meeting of the Masonic Lodge ever held 
in Canada, and of many other firsts in 
the town which was the first capital of 
Nova Scotia in the early 1700s. It re- 
mained a hotel until 1947. 

In 1976, the Annapolis Royal Heri- 







Richardson: ‘We weren't really asked”’ 
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tage Conservation Committee applied 
for and received money from Heritage 
Canada and the provincial government 
to study ways to combat a downhill 
economic slide that had really begun in 
the town 100 years earlier when the age 
of steam replaced the age of sail. In 1977, 
the committee recommended a dozen 
projects designed to improve the physical 
state of the town. By 1979 the town had 
a development commission, over $2 
million in funds (80% federal, 20% pro- 
vincial) and a full-time director, Paul 
Buxton, an English-born professional 
engineer. 

From the beginning, Buxton ran in- 
to opposition. Some area residents felt 
the town could spend the money any way 
it pleased. ‘‘There is still a certain 
amount of resentment that we did not 
build an arena,’ he says, ‘‘but they had 
to be tourist projects.’ 

The agreement signed by the commis- 
sion with the Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion (DREE) and the 
provincial Department of Tourism in 
1979 tagged the money for five projects: 
A scenic walk along the waterfront, bo- 
tanical-historical gardens, a floating 
dock for recreational use, restoration of 
old buildings and a facelift for main 
street. 

The floating dock concept sank when 
the commission discovered that under 
federal regulations it couldn’t build a 
recreation dock next to a commercial 
wharf. The streetscape project involved 
hiding unsightly power and phone lines 
underground to give main street more of 
a ‘‘historic’’ look, and dealing with a 
water main built in 1890. Most of the 
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streetscape was never completed. The 
scenic walk, according to Buxton, has 
been ‘‘structurally finished?’ running 
behind the downtown businesses which 
are closest to the water. But it needs more 
work and landscaping. Phase one of the 
botanical gardens was finished in 1981 
and more work is under way. 


uch of the money, however, went to 

buildings, including the $125,000 
spent on the unfinished Farmer’s Hotel. 
Buxton says local merchants had the 
chance to return their businesses to the 
original designs with the commission 
picking up 60% of the costs plus archi- 
tects’ fees. But most of the town’s long 
established businesses ignored the offer 
and the interest came mainly from New 
York, Toronto, Winnipeg and Halifax. 

‘*Cynicism, conservatism, call it what 
you want,’ Buxton says, ‘‘I don’t think 
the local people really saw the potential 
of it?’ 

One who didn’t is the town’s mayor, 
George Richardson. He says some local 
people could not afford their share of the 
costs. He also saw no need to make 
changes in his own main street stationery 
store. ‘‘I felt I didn’t want to change the 
look of the store?’ he says, ‘‘I had no 
complaints from my customers?’ 
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Although 27 businesses got facelifts 
and the town now has a theatre and 
gardens, Richardson feels something 
went wrong with the project. A member 
of the commission, he admits to being 
at odds with Buxton and some of the 
other members. ‘‘I question a lot of 
things and they don’t like that?’ he says. 

One of the things he questions is how 
the $2 million-plus was spent. Richard- 
son says the original plan for the town 
called for restoration of buildings, 
improvements on main street, putting 
power lines underground and building a 
small shopping complex. The botanical 
gardens project, he says, was ‘‘way down 
the list?’ 

Richardson served as mayor of the 
town from 1973 to 1979 and won office 
again in 1982. Between ’79 and ’82, An- 
napolis Royal passed a heritage bylaw 
which requires approval of improve- 
ments to historic properties by a Heritage 
Advisory Committee. 

‘*We didn’t appreciate it very much,’ 
Richardson says. ‘‘We weren’t really 
asked, we were told?’ Back in the 
mayor’s office, he faces a situation he 
doesn’t really like plus a bank loan esti- 
mated to be between $275,000 and 
$370,000, which the town secured to 
carry Out improvements not covered 
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Buxton: ‘There is still. . . resentment that we 
did not build an arena’’ 





under the federal and provincial funding 
agreements. 

Richardson says the commission’s 
work hasn’t made things a bit better for 
business. He also says the town can’t af- 
ford the upkeep on properties it owns 
now that the big government bucks are 
gone. (The commission owns most of the 
property in town not owned by 
individuals.) 

Buxton disagrees. He points to a new 
hardware store as a sign that things are 
looking up. And, although he concedes 
it’s hard to attract hotel chains, he says 
there’ll be 62 bed-and-breakfast spaces 
in town this summer. The botanical 
gardens lost $13,000 last year, but Bux- 
ton hopes an influx of tour buses will 
eventually put them in the black. 

Both Buxton and Richardson agree 
that the unfinished projects must be 
completed. But where’s the money to 
come from? Buxton, whose own con- 
tract with the commission expires this 
July, foresaw the money crunch in 1979 
and helped launch the Annapolis Royal 
Heritage Foundation. He is managing 
director and claims the fund-raising 
group has attracted 300 people who’ve 
paid $100 apiece for life memberships. 
‘*Our intent is to raise a very large sum 
of money — $2 million,’ he says. 

Late in March the commission got a 
$20,000 government grant which will 
keep four people working for 16 weeks 
on the scenic walkway and gardens. It 
will buy some time. But it’s far from 
assuring the future of the Farmer’s 
Hotel, much less the future of Annapolis 
Royal. 

—P.T. Cusack 
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That’s Aruba, Bonaire and Curacao, three jewels of islands 


ee 


off the northern coast of Venezuela, whose distinctive 


personalities resist pigeonholes 


By Alison Griffiths 
he leeward islands of the Netherland 
Antilles, Aruba, Bonaire and 
Curacao (their windward cousins, 
Saba, St. Eustatius and St. Maarten, lie 
in a cluster to the east), hug the north 
coast of Venezuela like three jewels. 
Historians, anthropologists and geneal- 
Ogists beware: Ancestral confusion on 
the leeward trio is rampant. African, In- 
dian, Latin and northern European 
features are all thrown in a pot. No one 
looks askance when a frizzy auburn- 
haired, fair skinned babe appears in the 
arms of a mother black enough to do 
Kunta Kinte proud. 

There’s cultural confusion too with 
Indonesian food, Caribbean music, 
Dutch cleanliness and Spanish good 
spirits. Even the characters of the three 
ABC Islands differ from each other. 
Aruba is brazen and _ sophisticated, 
Bonaire squats shyly, surrounded by an 
extravagant aquarium, and Curacao 
flirts with its Dutch heritage. The fauna 
play havoc with your sense of order. The 
colorful parroquet, a large parrot, sports 
an orange breast on Bonaire, swaps it for 
a longer yellow head on Aruba and does 
a quick change into an all yellow coat 
when it appears on Curacao. 

The islands have absorbed languages 
as easily as a sponge soaks up water. 
Most Antilleans mix ,up Spanish, 
English, French and Dutch, sometimes 
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all in one sentence. Then there is 
Papiamento. Like a good blend gone 
berserk the language hails from African, 
Indian, Portuguese, Spanish and Dutch 
tongues. Only 260,000 people in the en- 
tire world speak it and most of them live 
on the ABCs. 

It takes a few days to get used to the 
leeward Antilles. Just when you think 
you have their personalities pigeonholed 
something unusual pops up. Fortu- 
nately, each of them is small, no more 
than 30 miles long, so you become fa- 
miliar with the whole island, not just the 
little patch of beach adjacent to your 
hotel. There isn’t really a beaten path 
anywhere on the ABCs so getting off it 
is no problem. 


he hill leading down to Willemstad, 

Curacao’s capital, overlooks a sea of 
typically Caribbean roofs of red tile 
and black slate. On the outskirts of 
the city (really a comfortable town), 
above-ground tombs — huge pale mon- 
uments to the early Jewish settlement 
— reflect that curious enervating qual- 
ity of equatorial sunshine that bleaches 
everything it touches. The row houses 
near the city centre, slightly shabby 
with fading pastel coats of aqua, sap- 
phire and rose, are cheerfully Caribbean. 

But downtown Willemstad is a 
shock. The city has given itself a 
good shake, shedding the Caribbean 


Holland, you'll feel déja vu 











Amsterdam. If you know Holland, 
you'll find the sense of déja vu 
powerful: I could taste the famous 
Amsterdam pannekoeks. 

Like its northern relative, Willem- 
stad is a wanderer’s town. From the 
open air floating market to the pon- 
toon bridge over Santa Anna Bay, 
I hoofed it from one end to an- 
other. The houses are tall and thin, 
the streets narrow and the side- 
walks narrower. The canal-style build- 
ings escape caricature thanks to the 
unusual yellow/ochre which is the fa- 
vorite exterior color on the islands. 
It’s so pervasive that whenever I now 
spot something similar, the smell of 
the Antillean trades sneaks up on me. 
No self-respecting Hollander would tol- 
erate such obvious gaiety ‘‘at home’’ 
but here the yellow is a _ national 
trademark. 

There is a kind of tourist who 
exists to shop and most of them find 
their way to Curacao. No wonder. 
Import duties are low and sales tax 
non-existent. Linen is an Antillean spe- 
cialty — although most of it is made 
in China. Caribbean travellers must 
have enormous dining tables because 
cloths big enough for a banquet spread, 
complete with 10 or 12 napkins, are 
common. Despite their size these hand- 
sewn, intricately embroidered sets only 
cost between $50 and $75. 

If food is your Achilles heel indulge 
yourself in the restaurants but don’t 
overlook the Zuikertuintje, a local super- 
market. In Dutch the name means “‘lit- 
tle sugar garden house’’ because it was 
part of a 19th-century plantation. As you 
sit in the adjacent tearoom, the smell of 
exotic Javanese spices from the store cuts 
through the pungent aroma of Carib- 
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bean coffee and the sweet, sticky per- 
fume of Dutch pastries. 

The best beach in Willemstad is a 
sheltered cove in front of the Avila Beach 
Hotel. The Avila once was the gover- 
nor’s mansion, and although the people 
are modern, everything else has retained 
a fragile, antique air. The beach lies be- 
yond the lobby through an arcade of sea 
grape and oleander. In the warm sensual 
sea, all memories of Amsterdam fade. 
The North Sea never felt like this. 

Everyone recognizes the liqueur 
Curacao, even though they might not 
know the island that gave it its name. 
Recipes for the cordial, which was home 
brew in the last century, have been lost 
over the years and only the Senior fam- 
ily had the foresight to hand it on from 
generation to generation. Their 
Chobolobo distillery is close to down- 
town Willemstad. The Curacao bro- 
chures describe the cloying but exquisite 
drink as ‘‘The one and only, never to be 
duplicated?’ The literature extolling 
‘‘Genuine and authentic Curacao’’ is a 
little like a sales spiel from an old-time 
medicine show. 

Curacao rivals Grand Marnier for 
smoothness and is made from small, 
hard oranges called /araha, meaning bit- 
ter grapefruit in Papiamento. The 
distillery is modest. Only 5,000 gallons 
of Curacao are bottled each year and the 
entire production takes place in one 
room. Some of it is tinted orange and 
blue while the rest is sold in its natural 
clear color. 

The Antilles like to provoke double 
takes and as I turned to leave I spied con- 
tainers of hairdressing concoctions, dis- 
infectant and after-shave lotion standing 
next to the distinctive Curacao bottles. 
The proprietor shrugged as if it were 
perfectly normal to have such sidelines 
in a distillery. 

Leaving Willemstad behind for a day 
of island browsing is a shock. Once the 
pastel frontage of the city disappears a 
harsh landscape emerges. The only bar- 
riers are the tall, sentry-like cadushi cacti 
which are often grown closely together 
to provide an impenetrable fence. Their 
grey-green silhouettes march across the 
island, bisecting it into a patchwork 
quilt. 

Artifacts of the Antilles’ many im- 
perial masters litter the ABC islands. 
There are remains of the slave days, of 
mines, of farms and of plantations like 
the Knip Plantation which, in its day, 
would have been grand enough for Scar- 
lett O’Hara. Most of it is in ruins but 
fortunately Knip is scheduled for restora- 
tion. When I passed through, the only 
sign of the 20th century was one of the 
storage buildings smeared with the 
Slogan ‘‘Bernadette Devlin Wants 
Peace: 

Playa Forti, on the west point of the 
island, is a sudden bit of civilization. A 
lovely seaside bistro hangs over the cliffs, 
guarding one of the island’s most 
popular beaches. Shades of Blackpool 
exist here and the Curacao gentry are 
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The other Palm Beach, at Aruba: The Key Biscayne of the Caribbean 
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fond of renting the waterfront cottages 
for their holidays. They cost between 
$150 and $250 a month and the local 
Tourist Bureau has a list of available pro- 
spects. Avoid July and August which is 
when all Curacao goes on vacation. May 
and June are the magic months of gen- 
tle breezes, little rain and reliable 
sunshine. 

Lovers belong at the intimate Coral 
Cliffs Hotel on the southwest coast 
where every room faces Santa Marta 
Bay. As big resorts snatch up every inch 
of quiet beach in sunny climes, few 
places like Coral Cliffs have escaped. It 
almost didn’t. The corpse of an 
American enterprise lies nearby where 
big plans were made for a ‘‘destination’’ 
hotel. The entrepreneur was too eager 
and picked a lagoon for the building site. 
My native guide chuckled as he pointed 
out the pillars which sank as quickly as 
they were erected. 



















































Onaire is an island for hanging out. 

For leaning against a post and pick- 
ing your teeth. For long, desultory con- 
versations about the weather. For star- 
ing into the sun and wondering about 
tomorrow. It’s an island for doing 
nothing because there’s nothing much to 
do — at least nothing that can’t wait. 

Bonaire is home to American civil 
engineers, Dutch chemists, English pilots 
and other professionals who have given 
it all up. They are underwater bums and 
they flock to this unassuming island just 
as their ski-crazy counterparts hunker 
down in Aspen and Val d’Isere. The ob- 
jects of their adoration are the coral beds 
which rim the island. The azure waters 
are so busy and crowded with color and 
life that the streets of Bangkok seem 
sleepy in comparison. The reefs of 
Bonaire’s Marine Park are strictly pro- 
tected and filching even the tiniest piece 
of precious coral ranks as a crime. 
Visibility in the water is over 100 feet in 
most places and you can lie for hours 
peering into the depths like a peeping 
Tom with a ringside seat. 

Although Bonaire takes pains to fos- 
ter its reputation as a backwater, the div- 
ing is superbly organized. It’s sometimes 
tough to find your way around the island 
(signs are too expensive) but just ask for 
the best place to locate a wahoo or a 
Moray eel and you’ll get an answer as 
precise as a computer print-out. 

Fish feeding is a favorite pastime on 
Bonaire. Once you are in the water, word 
goes out and the entire gilled commu- 
nity appears instantly. The first minutes 
are frightening. Fish are everywhere, 
three or four deep, swarming over you 
like bees around jam, gaping mouths 
eagerly ready. I developed a flash case 
of aquaphobia, exploded out of the 
water and scrambled onto the dock for 
a respite. I was braver on my second at- 
tempt and began to enjoy my living halo 
bumping against my mask and skin with 
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fairy-light touches of fishy noses. I also 
discovered how noisy the sea can be. Par- 
rot fish, the peacocks of the marine 
world, scrape away at the coral and the 
sound of their nibbling reverberates like 
the echo of an early telephone. 

If you need time to dry out your ears, 
the rest of Bonaire is like a semi-deserted 
playground. The main road skirts the 
west coast passing dozens of dive sites in- 
cluding the famous black coral bed at 
Karpata. Access to it is by the ‘‘1000”’ 
steps (65, in fact) which gingerly traverse 
the cliff to the water. Nearby is the 
Hilltop Hotel boasting 14 rooms and the 
occasional guest. The proprietors offered 
me thick Dutch pea soup and tea on the 
porch with a splendid panorama of the 
Caribbean in front and a mural of 
Jonathan Livingston Seagull at my 
back. 

The entire northwest section of 
Bonaire is taken up by Washing- 
ton/Slagbaai National Park. The roads 
are unpaved and usually empty of cars. 
At the park gate the caretaker greeted me 
as if I were the first human in months 
to pass by. There is a small dusty 
museum at the gate and you will make 
him happy if you visit it while sipping the 
warm Coke he produces from a card- 
board box stashed behind the 85-year-old 
hearse on display. 

The park is the place for flamingo 
spotting and iguana stalking. There is a 
sanctuary (for the birds, not the lizards) 
at Goto Meer, a big, shallow ink-blot- 
shaped lake. Goat paths near the south 
tip of the lake and an observation point 
on the east side allow you to watch the 
birds without disturbing them. Fla- 
mingos are extremely shy — perhaps 
they are a bit embarrassed about their 
outrageously pink feathers. 

The island’s best beach, at Boca 
Cocalishi, is a well-kept secret. A lone 
Volkswagen may bump its way along the 
finger coral, driven by an exploring diver 
who is curious about the sea life on the 
volcanic shelves. Other than that, the 
beach is yours. Except for the iguanas. 

As I lay on my back, feet lapped by 
the warm water, drinking in the velvet 
sunshine, I knew I was not alone. The 
sand rustled behind me. Darting to my 
feet I saw dozens of iridescent blue tails 
disappear into the rocks. Just to let the 
mysterious creatures know I wasn’t to be 
trifled with, I chucked a rock in their 
direction. They mistook the rock for 
food and charged toward me. We played 
this game for a while and I began to feel 
like the pigeon lady of Trafalgar Square. 
The iguanas are beautiful and quite 
harmless although they may take liber- 
ties if you fall asleep. I was startled 
awake when one of them skittered across 
my bare stomach. 

The lagoon next to the cove shelters 
a small band of flamingos. A few stunted 
trees offer camouflage as you inch closer. 
In the sparse branches the elongated 
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nests of orioles are suspended like the 
testicles of a prize stud bull. Too close! 
The flamingos have sensed an intruder 
and they are gone. 

The Bonaire coast is not as benign as 
it looks. The undertow at Playa Chikitu, 
south of Boca Cocalishi, is strong 
enough to suck even the best swimmer 
out to sea. Printed information on the 
park warns against bathing: ‘‘No stur- 
diness please!’’ On days when the water 
is rough and the sky an endless bowl of 
blue the hollow thunk of the ocean 
against the rocks and the occasional salty 
mist that descends makes Chikitu a 
grand spot for navel gazing. 

On the southern tip of Bonaire are 
saltpans and flamingos by the hundreds. 
The salt industry and the birds, which 
feed on the algae in the briny ponds, 
coexist peacefully. The saltpans were 
abandoned for many years until 1966 
when Antilles International Salt stole a 
leaf from the ancient Chinese who devel- 
oped a technique for the solar manufac- 
ture of salt. 

Tall, conical piles of washed salt 
crystals stand waiting to be loaded at the 
company pier. Crane-like machines dis- 
gorge the crystals and at the top of the 
cone a small, black, nearly naked figure 
crouches, watching the salt spit out, en- 
suring that the machine operates prop- 
erly. On the ground you can easily pick 
out these workers — their skin is dry and 
cracked but they laugh at the suggestion 
of boots and gloves for protection. 

Across the road stand the slave huts. 
Tiny, stone structures, no bigger than 
large dog-houses, they were the torturous 
accommodations for the slaves who 
worked on the saltpans in the 19th cen- 
tury. The primitive and hopeless com- 
munity is marked by three 30-foot obe- 
lisks, blue, white and orange, built to 
guide the salt freighters to their moorage. 
Many Bonaireans can trace their ances- 
tors back to those African slaves. 

A few miles north of the saltpans is 
the capital of Kralendijk, population 
850. There are a few shops, a bakery, a 
fish market and, most important if you 
really want to sink into the salubrious life 
on the island, a couple of bars like the 
Zeezicht where fishermen and divers 
scrape the sand off their feet and bend 
an elbow as the sun goes down. 


tepping off the plane from Bonaire to 

Aruba is like coming out of a deep 
sleep. Life smells different. The Aruban 
sloe-eyed good cheer is the same but the 
people move more quickly and when 
they talk, the words spill out. The capital 
city, Oranjestad, is full of smartly 
dressed tourists eagerly shoving through 
the crowds for bargains. 

Palm Beach is the Key Biscayne of 
the Caribbean. Although the beaches on 
Aruba are public, the hotels and homes 
facing this long strip of soft, pale sand 
are wrapped in an aura of exclusivity. 
The tattered shorts and scuffed thongs 
that were an ideal uniform on Bonaire 
don’t quite fit in with the string bikinis 
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and well-stuffed maillots. 

Action on Aruba is in the hotels. All 
the movies about Caribbean nightlife 
and gorgeous, dark-skinned calypso 
singers must have been made on Palm 
Beach. Bars like the one facing the beach 
in the Tamarijn Hotel are packed with 
tight-jeaned young men, shirts open to 
give you a peek at their smooth 
pectorals. 

Many of the hotels have outdoor bars 
and beneath the awnings and shade um- 
brellas, men and women eye each other 
critically. The feeling is Club Med 
without the forced singles joie de vivre. 
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When the evening trades raise goose 
bumps on bared chests and exposed 
thighs, the crowd melts away into the 
casinos. There are five of them on 
Aruba, not as gaudy as Las Vegas nor 
as snooty as Monte Carlo. Each one is 
its own little festival. I lost Canadian 
dollars, Netherlands Antillean guilder, 
American dollars and Venezuelan 
bolivars to suave young men who swept 
up the bills and urged me to try again. 
When I said no they turned their deli- 
cious charm on jewel-encrusted South 
American housewives and tipsy middle 
aged advertising executives from New 
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York. 

There is another life on Aruba out- 
side the beaches, shops and casinos. The 
brochures assure you that you can ‘‘do”’ 
the canucu (countryside) in three or four 
hours (why waste good tanning and bet- 
ting time) but I found enough to keep me 
on the road for an entire day. 

The north coast, with its bleak, black 
landscape is a beautiful contrast to the 
southern beaches. The azure sea whips 
itself to foam against the dark rocks. It 
is a lonely, captivating place. Habitation 
seems impossible but in a typically An- 
tillean about-face, a restaurant suddenly 
appears near the Natural Bridge — a vol- 
canic arch hollowed out by waves and 
wind. Inside the café people are playing 
checkers and drinking pifia coladas and 
it’s hard to imagine where they came 
from and why they are here. 

Some deity obviously disapproved of 
visitors to the north coast and flung huge 
boulders across the land at Casibiri and 
Ayo, en route to the Natural Bridge. 
Some of these giant’s marbles even have 
enormous thumbprints puckering their 
sides. Climb to the top of the boulders 
and you would need a soul of lead not 
to feel the eerie sense of lingering spirits. 
On the ground, there may not be a 
breath of wind, but on top of your perch 
it chases around you like your own 
private storm. 

After five minutes among those rocks 
I began to understand the hex signs used 
by the Arawak Indians on Aruba to ward 
off evil. Now, either the devils are all 
gone or the people are immune to their 
spells because the signs are only used for 
house decorations — at least so the 
Arubans claim. 

Aruba’s most distinctive feature is the 
watapana or divi divi trees that grow like 
gnarled old ladies in full skirts with their 
backs to the wind. The trades blow 
obstinately from the north east, bending 
whatever stands in their way. 

One of the best restaurants on the 
leeward Antilles is Brisas del Mar near 
the San Nicolas oil refinery in the south 
(oil has a lot to do with the Arubans’ 
high standard of living). The portions are 
plentiful and the prices very reasonable. 
Most dishes cost under $8. Spicy platters 
of tender marinated conch — an island 
favorite, turtle steak in port wine or baby 
shark are Aruban specialties. The res- 
taurant overlooks the sea and chances 
are your meal has just come off the boats 
docked outside. Thick slices of chewy 
Aruban bread, fried plantain, Dutch 
fried potatoes or funchi, a cornmeal 
sidedish, accompany every order. It takes 
more than a few hours of dancing to 
work off a visit to Brisas del Mar. As you 
head back to Oranjestad, civilization an- 
nounces itself in a cacaphony of beeps. 
The byword on Aruba is ‘‘honk first?’ 
You blast your horn in case someone gets 
in your way; once they do it’s too late. 
Now why didn’t we think of that? &% 
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Too tall, too small: The perils 


of not being average 


Your height affects your life from bedroom to 
boardroom says a Fredericton psychologist who’s 
got a whole book of examples to prove it 


Gillis calls it ‘‘heightism in the bed- 

room.’ There is so much social and 
cultural pressure against men mating 
with women who are taller than they are 
that a study he conducted found that the 
woman was taller than the man in only 
one of 720 relationships, as compared 
with the 21 or 22 cases where this ought 
to have happened according to the law 
of averages. Because height is hereditary 
and because tall women are less likely 
than their shorter sisters to find mates 
and have babies, the height difference 
between the sexes, which in North 
America now averages about five inches, 
will probably increase in the generations 
ahead, Gillis says. 

This isn’t a simple case of male chau- 
vinism. While it’s true that most men 
hesitate to form relationships with taller 
women, studies have shown that women 
are even more reluctant to get together 
with shorter men. 

Gillis, who teaches at St. Thomas 
University, first became interested in 
private and public attitudes toward 
height when he noticed that the eldest of 
his three adolescent daughters was 
already almost as tall as he was and was 
likely to be taller. 

Gillis is five-foot-six, the same height 
as Napoleon who, he points out, ‘‘wasn’t 
unusually short for a Frenchman of his 
generation; I suspect that all that 
business about his lack of height began 
as wartime propaganda; he was the same 
height as Lord Nelson, and nothing was 
ever said about Nelson being short.’ 

Discovering that he might someday 
be shorter than his daughter taught Gillis 
something about himself. ‘‘I’d never 
really thought about height before. Dur- 
ing my early boyhood, I was as tall as 
most boys my age. By the time that many 
of them spurted past me, it didn’t mat- 
ter all that much. So I was surprised that 
the thought of Debbi, Tania, or Jennie 
eventually being taller than I was 
bothered me as it did?’ 

Being a professional psychologist, he 
decided that the best way to come to an 
understanding of why he felt as he did 
was to find out if other people felt the 
same way and, if so, why. The results of 
his research became a book, Joo Tall, 
Too Small, which has been published, at 
$15.15 a copy, by the Institute for Per- 
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sonality and Ability Testing in Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

**Sexism in the bedroom’’ is the side 
of the study that has aroused the greatest 
public interest. But Gillis himself is more 
concerned with providing helpful advice 
to parents with children of either sex who 
are shorter or taller than average. 

Sometimes both the parental and sex- 
ual aspects of the problem overlap. Some 
parents of tall daughters have arranged 
for them to be given massive doses of 
hormones, 10 to 100 times stronger than 
an ordinary birth control pill, to retard 
their growth. ‘‘Considering that this has 
been going on for 35 years, it’s amazing 
how few people know about it}’ Gillis 
says. “‘It’s almost as though it were be- 
ing hushed up.’ 

The hormone treatment works, but 
could have dangerous long-range side ef- 
fects, including blood clots, high blood 
pressure, liver damage and even cancer. 
‘‘And what effect does it have psycho- 
logically? We don’t know.’ He cites the 
case of a girl whose parents arranged for 
her to have the treatment. ‘‘It was effect- 
ive enough — but a little later in life she 
found that she wasn’t tall enough to ful- 
fill her ambition to become a profes- 
sional model!”’ 


Hit reduction treatments are admin- 
istered to females almost exclu- 
sively. ‘‘The parents are afraid that an 
unusually tall daughter won’t succeed in 
finding a husband,’ Gillis says. ‘‘So 
we're back to heightism in the bedroom?’ 
His findings show that tall men not only 
have the widest choice when it comes to 
selecting mates, they also tend to get bet- 
ter jobs, faster promotions and higher 
salaries. ‘“The bottom line is that our 
economic status is influenced by our 
height. It’s not only the rich who get 
richer, it’s also the tall people’’ That is, 
provided they’re not foo tall, which in 
practice seems to be taller than six-foot- 
two. One study showed that male univer- 
sity graduates who stood six-foot-two 
received starting salaries averaging 
12.4% higher than those who were either 
shorter or taller. 

Short people have one advantage. 
They tend to live longer. And tall peo- 
ple have their problems too. After talk- 
ing with Gillis, I realize that I still suf- 
fer from the lingering side-effects of 


what he calls ‘‘the friendly giant syn- 
drome,’ This comes from my having 
awakened one morning when I was 13 to 
find that during the previous night I had 
grown to be only slightly shorter than 
Goliath. Even today, I automatically 
look for a place to sit down in situations 
— cocktail parties, for instance — where 
everyone else is standing up. ‘‘Another 
symptom of the syndrome,’ Dr. Gillis 
says. 

‘*The friendly giant syndrome’’ is one 
of the things that parents of tall boys 
ought to watch out for, Gillis says. He 
also thinks both short children and tall 
children can gain confidence by taking up 
sports. ‘‘Encourage the tall ones to go in 
for basketball, and the short ones to take 
up games such as soccer where height is 
not so important as speed and agility.’ 

Whether your children are unusu- 
ally short or unusually tall, foster their 
sense of humor, he says. Don’t over- 
protect short children; resist the tempta- 
tion to treat them as if they were younger 
than they are. Don’t buy children’s 
clothes for small teenagers. Remind tall 
girls that they’ll have many advantages 
in a variety of occupations. Don’t make 
them feel pressured to begin dating boys 
before they’re ready. Encourage them to 
date boys of all heights, including boys 
who are shorter than they are. And 
‘‘don’t be discouraged if your teenager 
rejects your ‘radical’ ideas about height- 
ism. Teenagers are a conservative lot. But 
often seeds that are planted by parents 
can take root and show up in later 
years.’ 

There is one area of his research 
which Dr. Gillis is reluctant to talk about 
‘‘for fear of seeming to provide evidence 
to corroborate theories that I deplore.’ 
It is known, for instance, that only two 
of the 38 presidents of the United States 
have been of less than average height, 
while no fewer than 28 have been taller 
than average. ‘‘This could be misinter- 
preted as meaning that the taller can- 
didate ought to be elected’’ Because of 
these misgivings, he has been half- 
hearted in his inquiries into the com- 
parative heights of Canada’s 16 prime 
ministers. ‘‘I’d like to believe that Cana- 
dians aren’t so hung up on height when 
it comes to choosing their leaders; but I 
really don’t know.’ 

He does know that Canadians are in- 
clined to perceive the candidate whom 
they regard as the stronger as being the 
taller as well. When he polled students, 
he found that most of them thought of 
Pierre Trudeau as being about six feet 
and of Joe Clark as being about five- 
foot-10. Actually, Clark is six-foot-one 
and Trudeau’s height is variously given 
as five feet, eight inches (on his passport) 
five feet, 10 inches (in some biographies) 
and five feet, 11 inches (by an aide in his 
office). 

— Alden Nowlan 
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The Neptune dilemma 





Halifax’s Neptune Theatre has seen ‘‘more fantastic ups and 
downs, and gorgeous triumphs and snatching from the jaws of 
death than any theatrical production since The Perils of Pauline. ’’ 
As its controversial artistic director, John Neville, departs, the 
theatre faces a future filled with question marks 


By Stephen Kimber 
ast night in his hotel room, Tom 
Kerr juggled with possible play 
schedules and fiddled with budget 

figures until well past midnight. Today, 
he must slog through directing another 
rehearsal for The Apple Cart, Neptune 
Theatre’s current production-in-pro- 
gress, whittle away at an ever-growing 
pile of unanswered telephone messages, 
find a house — preferably near the ocean 
— and sit through yet another interview 
with yet another reporter asking why 
anyone in his right mind would leave the 
comforts of academe for the perils of 
running a regional theatre. Especially 
one in Atlantic Canada in these bruising 
economic times. And especially one like 
Halifax’s Neptune, a place Saturday 
Night magazine once described as hav- 
ing ‘‘experienced more fantastic ups and 
downs, and gorgeous triumphs and 
snatching from the jaws of death than 
any theatrical production since The Per- 
ils of Pauline.’ 

‘‘They’re waiting for you, Tom,”’ 
Neptune publicist Janet Thomson says 
anxiously, sticking her head in the office 
door. The interview is beginning to push 
into rehearsal time. ‘‘As soon as you can. 
OK?”’ 

‘‘Mmm.’’ Tom Kerr gives her a 
father-friendly smile of acquiescence, 
then returns to the reporter’s question as 
if he had nothing better to do with his 
time than answer questions about the 
state of theatre in a community he 
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doesn’t yet live in and the future direc- 
tion of the theatre he doesn’t yet run. 

Tom Kerr won’t officially become 
Neptune Theatre’s artistic director for 
another month. But he is already the 
subject of much earnest discussion and 
intense speculation in Halifax’s small, 
sometimes hopeful, often fearful, always 
anxious professional theatre communi- 
ty. That isn’t surprising. In his new job, 
Kerr will not only control the kind of 
theatre Nova Scotians will see but also 
the theatrical destiny and personal fu- 
tures of close to 60 full-time actors who 
now live — and would like to work — 
in Nova Scotia. 


Joe Rutten is one of them. On this 
February afternoon, he is trying to read 
the future on the winter breeze. What 
will happen to Neptune after John 
Neville leaves? More important, what 
will happen to Joe Rutten? A seasoned 
veteran of more than 30 years on Cana- 
dian stages, Rutten has lived and worked 
in Halifax for a decade, earning personal 
satisfaction acting and directing in small, 
defunct theatre companies like Pier I and 
Second Stage, and a modest living per- 
forming at Neptune, Atlantic Canada’s 
best known and most prestige-laden pro- 
fessional theatre company. 

But Joe Rutten hasn’t worked at 
Neptune at all for the last two years. He 
says he doesn’t know why his 1981 ap- 
pearance in Diary of a Scoundrel — for 
which he was voted the season’s best 





Osupporting actor by the 
5 theatre’s subscribers — was 
Z his last at Neptune. ‘‘All I can 
Stell you,’’ he offers bitterly, 
» ‘ig that since I won that 
award, I haven’t been spoken 
to — that is literally true — by 
John Neville. Not once.”’ 

Joe Rutten confesses he 
won’t be sorry to see the last 
of Neville, the _ Brit- 
ish-born-actor-turned-Cana- 
dian-artistic-director who 
leaves Halifax in May after 
five controversial but com- 
mercially successful years at 
Neptune’s helm to resume his 
own career as a full-time ac- 
tor in Stratford, Ont. 

For his part, John Neville 
counters that too many local 
actors are too complacent. 
‘*Theatre in Canada, whether 

we like it or not, 1s structured in such a 
way that actors, good actors keep their 
bags packed. They have to.”’ 

Many of his most bitter critics admit 
that John Neville, by sheer determina- 
tion, saved Neptune from almost certain 
collapse by wiping out a $200,000 deficit 
and almost doubling the number of sea- 
son-ticket holders to the current record 
level of 9,400. But these critics also argue 
that the end result of his flamboyant 
tenure has been a weaker rather than 
stronger theatrical community. 

‘*T had high hopes when John first 
arrived,’’ David Renton recalls. ‘‘I 
thought he was just the breath of fresh 
air we needed.’’ Renton, a member of 
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Neptune’s first repertory company in 
1963, had performed in nearly 90 Nep- 
tune productions and even served as in- 
terim artistic director for a year before 
John Neville arrived in 1978. Since 
Neville became artistic director, how- 
ever, Renton has done almost all his act- 
ing away from his Halifax home. ‘‘Nep- 
tune,’’ he says sadly, ‘‘ended up being 
centred on just one man, and I don’t 
need to tell you who that man was.”’ 

Neville, Neptune’s chief salesman 
and prime promoter, not only picked 
and cast all Neptune’s plays, he also 
starred in some and directed others. For 
many people, Neville and the Neptune 
soon seemed one and the same. 

He offers no apologies for that. ‘“The 
theatre’s full, it’s popular,’’ he says. ‘‘I 
can do that before breakfast and have a 
spare-time job. So what is there left that 
I can do? My belief was that it was time 
to leave or I’d end up coasting.”’ 

Complains Joe Rutten: ‘‘For one 
person to be so completely au- ««--~ 
tonomous and to have such ~~ 
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over artistic decisions in this 
province is...’’ He struggles 
to find the right word. ‘‘Well, 
it’s wrong,’’ he says finally. 
‘*It’s just wrong.’ : 

It will be no less wrong for | 
Tom Kerr to wield such power & 
either, Rutten concedes. But 
he thinks things will change 
for the better — for him at 
least — after Kerr takes over. | 
‘*I’m very hopeful,’ he says. 7 


Tom Kerr smiles into his | 
second scotch. As he unwinds | 
at a bar near the Neptune at | 
the end of the day’s rehearsals, : 
he allows that he already | 
knows what great expectations | 
his arrival has created among 
local actors. And he knows, 
too, just how deep the disap- 
pointments will inevitably be after he’s 
been here for a month. He takes a sip of 
his drink. “‘I’m not going to win any 
popularity contests,’’ he says evenly. 

It’s unlikely he will. The low-key, 
48-year-old Scottish-born, Canadian-ed- 
ucated teacher and director has taken on 
what many consider the toughest job in 
Canadian theatre. As the successor to the 
man credited with almost singlehandedly 
breathing life into Neptune’s corpse, 
Kerr must somehow find a way to top 
Neville’s commercial success while put- 
ting his own stamp on a theatre many 
people now inevitably. consider ‘‘ John’s 
place::’ 

‘*People keep asking me, ‘Is there life 
for the Neptune after John Neville?’ ”’ 
Kerr says in amazement. ‘‘If there isn’t, 
it will be over my dead body”’ 

But Kerr, who calls it ‘‘an honor to 
be John’s succesor,’ gives short shrift to 
Neville’s critics. ‘What do they want?’’ 
he demands. He defends Neville the per- 
son — ‘‘This man everyone is ready to 
criticize today is the same man who paid 
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Kerr, right, takes over from controversial director 


the lumber bill out of his own pocket five 
years ago just so there’d be props to put 
on a play’’ — as well as his record of se- 
lecting plays — ‘‘Endgame was the most 
exciting, best production in Canada last 
year, and there isn’t an artistic director 
in the country who wouldn’t be proud 
to put on the season John is offering this 
year either’’ — and his treatment of local 
actors — ‘‘When John put on Medea 
two years ago, as just one example, 16 
of the 18 cast members were local peo- 
ple.’’ But he’s equally quick to let it be 
known he intends to do more than simp- 
ly follow in Neville’s footsteps. ‘‘ John’s 
achievements here have been remark- 
able, but no one can do everything that 
needs doing in five years.”’ 

Those who know him say Kerr may 
ultimately prove to be even more deter- 
mined and singleminded — if less 
flamboyant — than his predecessor. The 
third youngest in a fatherless family of 


eight, Kerr grew up determined in a 
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tough Glasgow tenement area and 
emigrated to Canada by himself as a 
teenager to live with relatives in British 
Columbia. ‘‘It was supposed to be just 
for a school holiday,’ he says, ‘‘but I 
knew it was for good?’ 

After studying drama at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia and at Trinity 
College in London, Kerr has spent most 
of the past 20 years juggling careers as 
a drama teacher and an itinerant direc- 
tor. It wasn’t always easy. ‘‘The aca- 
demics, who can be the biggest pains in 
the ass, will tell you to go to hell because 
they say you’re too professional, and the 
professionals don’t want to have any- 
thing to do with you because they think 
you’re too ivory tower.’’ But he not on- 
ly managed to succeed in both arenas but 
also found time to help start one success- 
ful theatre company in British Colum- 
bia in the Sixties and rescue another in 
Saskatchewan from financial ruin in the 
Seventies. 

Kerr, who has headed the drama de- 
partment at the University of Saskat- 





chewan since 1975, says he decided to ap- 
ply for the Neptune job — he’d directed 
several shows during Neville’s tenure — 
because he ‘‘sensed a feeling of revival 
here, a sense that people here want to try 
new things.’ 

So does Tom Kerr. The first thing he 
wants to do is firm up arrangements to 
produce two new plays written by Cana- 
dians — including, he says, the world 
premiere of a production about a group 
of elderly residents in a Halifax hotel, 
which is still being polished by his friend, 
John Gray, the well-known playwright 
from Truro, N.S. At the same time, Kerr 
will set out to revive the city’s moribund 
experimental theatre scene. 

‘‘There are 12 professional theatre 
companies operating in Vancouver right 
now, yet Halifax hasn’t been able to sus- 
tain even one successful alternate 
theatre?’ he says. He suspects that may 
be because local actors ‘‘spend too much 
time sitting on their asses and bitching 

o and too little time doing the 
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A second stage, he insists, 
is one thing the city desper- 
» ately needs. ‘‘You have to 
have some place where you 
can take chances and be dar- 
ing without worrying about 
keeping the theatre full and 
boards happy and funding 
agencies off your back.’ If no 
one else will get one going, he 
says, Neptune will have to set 
up its own second stage. Can 
it afford to? ‘‘We can’t afford 
not to,’ he says. ‘‘And we 
can’t afford to wait either’ 

Until there are at least two 
active alternative theatres to 
complement both a thriving 
Neptune and a bustling CBC 
drama department, he adds, 
even the best local profes- 
sional actors won’t be able to 
choose to work mainly in their 
own city. 

‘*There’s a paradox here,’ he con- 
cedes. ‘‘Neptune has an obligation to 
provide work for local professionals — 
people like Joan Gregson and David 
Renton and Flo Paterson and Joseph 
Rutten and Don Allison, all of whom 
could work in any theatre in the coun- 
try — and we want to provide an 
opportunity for young local actors to get 
some training too. But at the same time, 
we have to be free to hire the best peo- 
ple for specific roles no matter where 
they live. The audience has a right to ex- 
pect the best. That’s what makes them 
come back to the next show and the 
next.’ 

Kerr plans to conduct a 10-day work- 
shop for local amateur actors and direc- 
tors this summer, and he wants to turn 
Neptune into a drama workshop for 
Nova Scotia school children. ‘‘We bring 
in sO many talented actors for each 
production,’ he says. ‘‘There’s no reason 
why they shouldn’t spend a couple of 
hours each day conducting workshops 
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5 for high school stu- 
o dents or some time 


” drama program for 
w younger kids. Ac- 
tors love to do that 
sort of thing.’ 

If Dalhousie 
University didn’t 
already have its 
own theatre pro- 
gram, he confesses, 
he’d start his own 
school attached to 
the theatre. ‘‘I’ma 

teacher at heart,’ 
> he says. “If I’d 
been here 10 years 
ago, I hope I would 
have recognized 
and given an 
opportunity to a 
fine young talent 
like [Halifax actor] 
Ian Deakin. But I 
would hope _ I 
would have also 
told Ian, ‘Look, 
you can’t stay here. 
You’ve got to get 
out and see stand- 
ards, work with the 
Bestsu a>: 

Kerr stops suddenly. He takes an- 
other quick sip of the scotch, then leans 
forward. ‘‘And then, of course, there’s 
the building,’’ he adds urgently. ‘‘We’ll 
have to do something about that.”’ 

Neptune’s cramped, crumbling, 
downtown Halifax headquarters in a 
converted vaudeville house desperately 
needs to be replaced. Despite pleading, 
cajoling and browbeating, Neville failed 
to scare up $12 million for a new theatre- 
art gallery complex on the Halifax water- 


Renton: Unfulfilled hopes 
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Rutten: Give it a year 


front. 
Neville’s parting shot at the politi- 
cians — ‘‘and you can quote me’”’ is that 


the Nova Scotia government ‘‘is so cyn- 
ical about culture it appointed a man like 
the present minister [Fisher Hudson], 
who is so lightweight he looks like he’s 
walking on the moon.’’ 

That means the job of promoting the 
new theatre now falls on Tom Kerr’s 
shoulders. So, too, does planning an 
extravaganza to celebrate the Neptune’s 
20th anniversary in July. ‘‘There’s lots 
for me to do here,’ he says, leaning back 
in his chair. He smiles. ‘‘Lots to do?’ 


From his perch as Neptune’s almost 
former artistic director, John Neville 
says he couldn’t be happier. ‘‘It would 
not please me if I walked away from the 
Neptune and it turned into an abject fail- 
ure,’ he says. ‘‘That’s why I cared pas- 
sionately about the choice of a successor. 
And that’s why I’m so delighted it is Tom 
Kerr. We share many of the same ideals. 
He’s a mature man, a man of great in- 
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tegrity. He will be good for the Neptune 
and good for Nova Scotia’’ 

Joe Rutten hopes so. ‘‘I’m going to 
give it a year;’ Joe Rutten says re- 
signedly. ‘‘If things don’t get any better, 
then I’ll probably go to Toronto’’ He in- 
sists he doesn’t want to move, but Tom 
Kerr will be Neptune’s fifth artistic direc- 
tor since he arrived in Halifax in 1973, 
he says, and while he’s hoping for the 
best from Kerr, he’s learned to prepare 
for the worst. ‘‘What other choice do I 
have?”’ 

In his first year in Halifax, he recalls, 
he acted in 26 CBC radio dramas. Last 
year, with cutbacks and tougher compe- 
tition, he worked on just one. The alter- 
native theatres that once kept him busy 
— Pier I and Second Stage — have long 
since disappeared. And Rutten is also far 
from sanguine about the survival of Ac- 
tors Tryworks, the latest local attempt to 
provide the sustained alternate theatre 


Tom Kerr talks about. Rutten was one 
of the stars of The Elephant Man, 
Tryworks’ first production in January, 
and may direct a production of The 
Comedians for it, too, but ‘‘Tryworks in- 
volved working for virtually nothing and 
I’m just not sure how long I or anyone 
else would be prepared to do that.’’ 

In the end, he says, it keeps com- 
ing back to the Neptune. And to 
Tom Kerr. Like every out-of-work ac- 
tor in Halifax, Rutten is still trying 
to get a fix on him. ‘‘Everything I 
hear,’ Rutten says with less convic- 
tion than he would like, ‘‘sounds 
favorable.”’ 

‘‘What will Tom Kerr really be 
like?’’ Rutten asks rhetorically. ‘‘The 
problem for actors — and for the 
audience too — is that you can 
only know for sure in retrospect. 
For now all we can do is wait. And 
hope.’ ; 





The region’s theatres: 








or a while in the late Seventies, it 

seemed as though Walter Learning’s 

grand dream of a truly regional 
theatre system might finally become 
a reality. ‘‘I can see the day,’ the 
Newfoundland-born Learning had told 
an interviewer during his tenure as 
artistic director of Theatre New Bruns- 
wick, ‘‘when Neptune will be mount- 
ing four productions and we’ll be mount- 
ing four and exchanging them so each 
company will have eight shows in its 
season. Then we’d send them out all 
over Nova Scotia, P.E.I. and New 
Brunswick, and maybe even Newfound- 
land occasionally’’ 

In January, 1978, the new season 
at Theatre New Brunswick opened with 
the world premiere of The Incred- 
ible Murder of Cardinal Tosca, a play 
by Learning and Fredericton poet Al- 
den Nowlan. After a month of brisk 
box office in New Brunswick, the play 
moved on to equally successful runs 
at Halifax’s Rebecca Cohn Auditorium 
and the St. John’s Arts and Culture 
Centre. As TNB was arriving, New- 
foundland’s innovative Mummers’ 
Troupe was packing up its produc- 
tion, They Club Seals, Don’t They?, 
for a critically acclaimed national 
road tour. 

Later that same spring, the Char- 
lottetown Festival previewed its new 
summer show, The Legend of the Dum- 
bells, in front of a Halifax audience 
before the play’s Prince Edward Island 
run. That fall, Neptune and TNB com- 
bined efforts for a production of 
The Au Pair Man that became part 


A story of missed opportunities 


of the 1978-79 season at both the- 
atres. TNB’s new artistic director, Mal- 
colm Black, and his freshly appointed 
Neptune counterpart, John Neville, were 
both publicly promoting increased re- 
gional co-operation. | 

Today, however, artistic directors 
talk about co-operation only rarely 
and reluctantly. Thanks to economic 
tough times, local jealousies and no 
small measure of inertia, the region’s 
individual theatres now seem more 
isolated from one another than ever 
before. 

For audiences, the result has been 
a lot of missed opportunities: Nova 
Scotians, for example, never got to 
see Newfoundland’s Rising Tide pro- 
duction of Joey on a stage; New- 
foundlanders didn’t see Theatre New 
Brunswick’s offering 6f Murder Game 
by Saint John novelist Dan Ross, and 
no one outside Nova Scotia saw Nep- 
tune Theatre’s presentation of Beckett’s 
classic Endgame. 

‘If you’re going to quote me on 
anything;’TNB’s Malcolm Black sug- 
gests, ‘‘quote me as saying I thought 
Endgame was the best thing done 
in any theatre in Canada last 
year.’ 

Despite that, Black is no longer 
convinced that co-operating with Nep- 
tune to take Endgame—or any other 
production — on a regional tour will 
do much to improve the lot of At- 
lantic Canada’s precariously perched 
regional theatres. Although the orig- 
inal plan for co-productions with Nep- 
tune foundered over a contractual dis- 
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The Lighthouse Route starts the mo- 
ment the ferry docks in Yarmouth and 
you leave the terminal. Turn left at the 
lights and proceed down the main street 
of Yarmouth, the gateway to Nova 
Scotia. Shortly on your left you will be 
able to stop at the Yarmouth County 
Tourist Bureau, where you can receive 
directions to the unique Fire Fighters 
Museum or for the more venturesome, 
information on boating, fishing, swim- 
ming, golf and many other activities 
around and about the Town of Yar- 
mouth. For those of you who like to 
know a little more on the hows and whys 
of the places you visit, a stop at the Yar- 
mouth County Museum is a must. Don’t 
forget to ask for the day trip brochures 
on Yarmouth County if you are the type 
that prefers to experience our culture, 
scenery nd history first hand. Yarmouth 
County has a lot to offer. The Light- 
house Route continues when you turn 
right at Starr’s Road and head for Ar- 
cadia. You will be passing through com- 
unities which were settled by French, 
English, Dutch, New Englanders and 
United Empire Loyalists not to forget 
our native Micmac Indians and early 
Norse visitors. Tusket is the location of 
the oldest existing Court House in 
Canada, built in 1805, with its original 
cells, and which has recently been 
restored. Here you can visit the Lakeside 
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Provincial Picnic Park. Continuing on, 
you pass through Argyle, named after an 
early settler from Scotland. The Acadian 
influence is felt in various communities 
along the Lighthouse Route, but prob- 
ably nowhere as strongly as in the Pub- 
nicos. To get a true feeling of these 
unique communities a visit to the Pub- 
nico Museum should be part of your 
plans. The next community, Woods Har- 
bour, marks the beginning of Shelburne 
County. 

Here you will find beautiful sandy 
beaches along the coast, excellent fishing 
and canoeing along the Clyde, Roseway, 
Jordon and Sable Rivers and fascinating 
historical sites and museums that link the 
present to the past. To see all of our ‘‘out 
of the way’’ places, be sure to pick up 
the Day Trip brochures of Shelburne 
County that we have prepared especial- 
ly for you. From the top of Chapel Hill 
at Shag Harbour you get a splendid view 
of the many islands dotting our coastline 
and at night you can see the lights of five 
lighthouses, just the first of many along 
the South Shore. Barrington Passage is 
the location of your first tourist bureau, 
the only one with a Cape Island fishing 
boat tied alongside! Be sure to drop in 
before you cross the causeway to Cape 
Sable Island where one of the world’s 
largest lobster pounds can be found 
along with lovely beaches and your first 

































Tourist Bureaus 

Barrington Passage 637-2625 
Shelburne 875-4547 
Lockeport 

Liverpool 354-5421 
Bridgewater 543-3181 
Lunenburg 634-8100 

Chester 

Exit 5, Highway 103 
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information please telephone 1-800-565-7105 










museum. Eric the Red claims he set foot 
here first but the French are arguing 
strongly against that. Visit the Archelaus 
Smith Museum and find out who’s right. 
The town of Barrington boasts of its 
history, too, and has many buildings to 
prove it. The Old Meeting House was 
built in 1765 by New Englanders from 
Cape Cod and Nantucket. The last 
water-powered woolen mill in Eastern 
Canada is also here in Barrington. A 
tour of this mill is available and well 
worth the time before you proceed along 
the coast past Port LaTour, Port Clyde 
and into Shelburne. As you drive into 
Shelburne today, try to imagine what it 
must have been like in 1783 when 10,000 
United Empire Loyalists lived here. You 
will find it easier if you visit the Ross- 
Thompson House built in 1754 where 
remnants of the old lifestyle have been 
preserved. And don’t forget, Shelburne 
hosts your second tourist bureau, a love- 
ly pavillion by the harbour. Like all the 
bureaus along the Lighthouse Route, 
they will be pleased to inform you of 
local points of interest, picnic parks, 
walking tours and things to do and see. 
Another must on your way is the Town 
of Lockeport with its famous mile-long 
Crescent Beach. This seaside town also 
boasts of two active fish processing ~ 
plants. Be sure to visit the Little School 
Museum for a glimpse into our past. 
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Continuing along the Lighthouse 
Route, we enter Queens County. Like 
Shelburne, it is dotted with lakes and 
traversed by rivers running to the sea 
where we once again find many lovely 
beaches. The small fishing villages of 
Summerville, Hunt’s Point and White 
Point along this route each have 
something to offer, even if it’s only a 
smile and a few moments of conversa- 
tion. We’re very friendly here and never 
in a hurry so don’t hesitate to stop and 
say hello before heading for Liverpool. 
This town really dates back to 1604 with 
the landing of DeMonts and Champlain 
although it was not settled until 1760. 
The work of the Privateersmen helped 
establish this colonial town and their 
history was best recorded by diarist Sim- 
eon Perkins whose house is now a public 
museum. There are many festivals and 
events taking place along out shore, and 
the tourist bureau in Liverpool will be 
pleased to provide you with details. A 
side trip to the satellite station at 
Charleston near Mill Village will be well 
worth the short drive before you enter 
Lunenburg County. 

To see everything this county has to 
offer side trips are a must: Ask anywhere 
about the Day Trip brochures of Lunen- 
burg County that take you ‘‘off the 
beaten track’’. Remember, they were 
made just for you. Continuing along the 
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Lighthouse Route, the pretty villages of 
Vogler’s Cove, Cherry Hill and Petite 
Riviere are waiting to greet you and 
Green Bay, Risser’s and Crescent 
beaches lie just ahead before LaHave 
and the Fort Ste. Marie de Grace 
Museum which displays historical ar- 
tifacts of the early French settlers. There 
is a small car and bus ferry that will take 
you across the LaHave River and is well 
worth the minimal charge or you can 
proceed along the river to Bridgewater, 
founded in 1812 and once the centre of 
a thriving lumbering industry. In this 
busy commercial town you will find links 
to the past at the DesBrisay Museum and 
the Wile Carding Mill, two spots 
definitely not to be overlooked. At the 
lighthouse-shaped tourist bureau, the 
staff will be pleased to inform you of 
other attractions or guide you to the sur- 
rounding rural communities such as New 
Germany and the Parkdale-Maplewood 
Museum before crossing the bridge to 
head downstream. The scenic drive along 
this side of the LaHave will take you past 
the shipbuilding yard in Dayspring and 
through Riverport and Rose Bay. Stop 
at one of the beautiful beaches in 
Kingsburg for a refreshing swim or a 
quiet stroll along the shore. Further 
along at the Ovens large seaside caverns 
and gold mining pits make for interesting 
explorations. Travelling on, you reach 
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Lunenburg, famous as the home of the 
schooner Bluenose. This town, founded 
in 1753, also has some of the most in- 
teresting architecture in Canada. The 
residents of Lunenburg have long 
depended on the sea for their livelihood 
and nothing depicts their lifestyle better 
than the Lunenburg Fisheries Museum 
on the waterfront. Then a visit to the 
lighthouse tourist bureau will surely 
make you feel right at home. The staff 
can suggest numerous activities including 
a side trip to Blue Rocks, one of our 
most picturesque fishing villages, and 
then steer you on the right course for 
Mahone Bay. Rapidly becoming a 
favourite spot for artists and craftspeo- 
ple, this little town has lots to offer the 
visitor including a history all its own. 
Visit the museum at Blockhouse just out- 
side of town for some of the flavour of 
the past or ask about the ghost ship that 
sails the harbour on summer evenings! 
And if that doesn’t satisfy your appetite 
for pirate tales, how about a treasure 
hunt on Oak Island? The search for Cap- 
tain Kidd’s treasure began in 1796 and 
continues to the present but no one has 
found it yet! Have you ever wanted to 
travel back in time? You can at Ross 
Farm Museum in New Ross. At this 
unusual living museum of agriculture 
you will see how the settlers lived and 
worked in the 19th Century. Then on to 
the lovely village of Chester (1759) with 
its beautiful front and back harbours, 
New England atmosphere and our last- 
but-not-least tourist bureau. If you’re 
golfing, tennis, fishing or sailing en- 
thusiast be sure to ask at the bureau. 
They will be pleased to help you find 
what you are looking for. From Chester, 
the Lighthouse Route winds around the 
Aspotogan Peninsula past the lovely 
Bayswater beach and tiny coves into 
Hubbads. 

Half in Lunenburg and half in Hali- 
fax County, Hubbards starts the chain 
of beaches stretching around beautiful 
St. Margarets Bay. You will now pass 
through the communities of Queensland, 
Boutilier’s Point and Tantallon and by 
the lovely villages at French Village, 
Hackett’s Cove and Indian Harbour, 
each offerings its own unique scenery 
and fascinating stories about the rum- 
running days of Nova Scotia’s past. And 
what better way to end your tour along 
the Lighthouse Route than at the most 
famous lighthouse of all at Peggy’s 
Cove? The brightly painted houses and 
fishing huts and barren landscape caused 
by glacial action provide a dramatic set- 
ting for this lighthouse. Don’t forget to 
have your letters and postcards ready for 
mailing as you are at Nova Scotia’s only 
lighthouse post office! West Dover, 
McGrath’s Cove and Shad Bay mark the 
last of our tiny harbours and coves on 
the road ahead. Halifax, the Capital of 
the Province, is next and we leave you 
hoping you have enjoyed your trip along 
the Lighthouse Route of Nova Scotia’s 
South Shore. We have certainly enjoyed 
having you. Come and see us again. 








1983 FESTIVALS AND EVENTS 


April 30 — Roast Beef Supper (Bland- 
ford) 

May 4 — Bonfire & Rations (Island Park 
— Shelburne) 

May 4 — Supper Anglican Church 
(Chester) 

May 6 — Rummage Sale (Caledonia) 
May 7 — South West Nova Stamp Club 
Exhibition (Barrington Passage) 

May 7 — Pot Luck Supper (Kempt) 
May 7 — Heritage Ball (Vocational 
School, Bridgewater) 

May 7 — Last-Ever Log Drive on Bar- 
rington River (Barrington) 

May 7 — Old Time Community Suppers 
(Barrington) 

May 7-8 — Barrington Municipality Log 
Drive & Riverbank Supper (Barrington) 
May 8 — Demonstration of Loggers 
Sports (Barrington) 

May 8 — Community Suppers (Barring- 
ton) 

May 13 — Quilt Show & Sale (New 
Germany) 

May 14 — Nova Scotia Youth Orchestra 
Concert (Shelburne) 

May 14 — Turkey Supper (North West 
Cove) 

May 14 — Area Arts & Crafts Show 
(New Germany) 

May 15 — Open House — Ross Thom- 
son House (Shelburne) 

May 21 — W.I.N.S. Variety Supper 
(Pleasant River Hall) 

May 21 — Variety Supper (North Brook- 
field) 

May 22-23 — Charleston Days (Charles- 
ton) : 

May 25 — Senior Citizen’s Social Even- 
ing (Brooklyn) 

May 26,27,28 — Loyalist Play ‘‘Devils 
Disciple’’ (Liverpool) 

May 31 — R.C.M.P. Musical Ride 
(Shelburne) 

June 2-5 — Queens County Privateer 
Days (Liverpool) 

June 3 — German Heritage Supper 
(Beach Meadows) 

June 4 — Jordan Fire Dept. Auction 
(Jordan Falls) 

June 4 — Gourmet Food Sale (Mahone 
Bay) 

June 4 — Woods Harbour Day (Woods 
Harbour) 

June 4-5 — All Breed Championship 
Dog Show & Licensed Obedience Trials 
(Lunenburg Arena) 

June 4-5 — Legion Dory Races (Prospect 
Bay) 

June 5 — Seafood Chowder Supper 
(Mersey Point) 

June 11 — Horseshoe Tournament 
(Shelburne) 

June 11 — Pony Express Run (Sable 
River) 

June 18 — Planked Salmon Supper, 
Maritime Spring Ox Pull (Caledonia) 
June 11-12 — Men’s Invitational Golf 
Tournament (White Point) 

June 12 — Loyalist Supper (Sable River) 


June 12 — Trike & Odessey Rally (Jor- 
dan Falls) 

June 15 — Official Opening Dory Shop 
(Shelburne) 

June 17-19 — Shelburne Fire Dept. An- 
nual Bazaar & 4x 4 Mud Munchers Ral- 
ly (Shelburne) . 

June 18 — Bicycle Rodeo — Queens 
Memorial Arena (Liverpool) 

June 18 — Official Museum Opening 
and Sauerkraut & Sausage Supper 
(Maplewood) 

June 19 — Lobster & Steak Supper 
(Prospect, Route 333) 

June 19 — 8th Annual Car Show & 
Shine (Chester) 

June 23-26 — Summerfest (Bridgewater) 
June 25 — Liverpool Flying Club An- 
nual Fly-In & Open House (Greenfield) 
June 25 — Trinity Parish Garden Party 
(Liverpool) 

June 25 — Salt Cod Supper (Blandford) 
June 25-July 1 — Lockeport Schooner 
Days (Lockeport) 

June 27-Sept. 3 — Settler’s Museum 
(Mahone Bay) 

June 30 — Ingomar Church Mini Fair 
(Ingomar) 

June 30-July 3 — UEL Convention Sup- 
per Loyalist Fashion Show (Shelburne) 
Summer — Canoe Clinics offered — 
Contact Kedge Park 

July 1 — Strawberry Supper (Pleasant 
River) 

July 1 — Legion Day (Liverpool) 
July 1 — Loyalist Ball (Lockeport) 
July 1-Sept. 30 — Loyalist Exhibit — 
Sm. Gallery — Fishing Heritage (Sport- 
ing & Commercial — Mn. Gallery (Liv- 
erpool) Queens Co. Museum 

July 1 — Re-enactment of the Landing 
of the Loyalists, Loyalist Plays, Picnics, 
Banquet/Ball, Theatre (Shelburne) 

: uly 1 — Soft Ball Tournament (Brook- 
yn) 

July 1 — Fun Day (Chester) 

July 1 — Strawberry Festival (Pleasant 
River) 

July 1 — Field Day, Parade, Canada 
Day Celebration (Mahone Bay) 

July 1 — Christ Church Garden Party 
(New Ross) 

July 1-3 — Hubbards Area Lions Club 
Fair (Fox Point) 

July 1-3 — Dartmouth Dolphins Annual 
Dive (Hubbards Beach) 

July 1-3 — Bicentennial Theatre Show, 
Walking Tours, Open House (Shelburne) 
July 2 — Strawberry Supper (St. Jerome 
Church, Caledonia) 

July 3 — Premier’s Departure Breakfast, 
Loyalist Play (Shelburne) 

July 7 — Lobster Salad Luncheon (Port 
Joli) 

July 8-9 — St. James’ Fun-a-Rama 
(Blockhouse) 

July 8-10 — 19th Annual C.B. Jamboree 


(Bridgewater Ex. Grounds) 


July 9 — Strawberry Supper (Caledonia 
Legion) 





(Shelburne) 


July 9 — Annual Parish Fair & Supper 
(Prospect) 

July 9 — Strawberry Festival, Supper & 
Handcrafts (Greenfield) 

Summer Months — Adult and Chil- 
dren’s Loyalist Games on Dock Street 







July 9 — Salt Pollock & Fish Chowder 
Supper (Shag Harbour) 

July 9 — Fire Hall Garden Party & Sup- 
per (Dayspring) 

July 9 — Solomon Gundy Supper (Blue 
Rocks) 

July 9 — Strawberry Shortcake Supper 
(West LaHave) 

July 9 — Strawberry Shortcake Supper 
(Caledonia) 

July 9-10 — Lunenburg Craft Festival 
(Lunenburg) 

July 10 — Blessing of the Fleet (Port 
Medway) : 
July 10 — Open Air Church (Barrington) 
July 10 — Simeon Perkins Tea on the 
Lawn — Loyalist Tea (Liverpool) 
July 13 — Strawberry Festival (Kempt) 
July 15-16 — Port Mouton Bicentennial 
Events (Port Mouton) 

July 16 — Erect a Cairn (Port Mouton) 
July 16 — Sth Annual Mackerel Snap- 
pers Picnic (Graves Island) 

July 16 — C.G.C. Waterfront Sports, 
Bazaar, and Chowder Supper (Gunning 
Cove) 

July 16 — Strawberry Festival (Maitland 
Bridge) 

July 16 — Gunning Cove Bicentennial 
Celebration, Water Sports (Gunning 
Cove) 

July 16 — Forties Garden Party (New 
Ross) 

July 16-17 — Garden Party (Western 
Shore) 

July 17 — Shore Club Craft Festival 
(Hubbards Beach) 

July 22-24 — Founder’s Weekend (Shel- 
burne) 

July 23 — Olands Export Ale King 
Woodsman Competition (Shelburne) 
July 23 — Heritage Day & Herring 
Chokers Picnic (Blandford) 

July 23 — Milton Days (Milton) 

July 23 — Hip of Beef, B.B.Q. & French 
Band, Rovers Jamboree (Shelburne) 
July 23 — Ingomar Fire Dept. Bazaar 
(Ingomar) 

July 23-24 — Sports Meet Camp Out 
(Hibernia) 

July 23-30 — Heritage Society Week 
(Chester) 

July 24 — S.S. Atlantic Memorial Ser- 
vice 2:30 p.m., Blessing of the Fleet 
(Terence Bay) 

July 24 — Open Air Church Service 
(Shelburne) 

July 24 — Loyalist Garden Party 
(Shelburne) 

July 25-30 — International Schooner 
Races (Shelburne) 

July 26-31 — South Shore Exhibition 
(Bridgewater) 




































































SPRING SUMMER AND FALL 


July 29 — Sea Fest (Yarmouth) 

July 29-31 — Bicentennial School Re- 
union (Lockeport) 

July 30 — Lobster Supper (Hackett’s 
Cove) 

July 30 — St. Peter’s by the Sea Garden 
Party (Upper Sandy Point) 

July 30 — Planked Salmon Supper & 
Garden Party (Greenfield) 

July 30 — Mahone Bay Chowder 
Festival (Mahone Bay) 

July 30-Aug. 5 — French Village Paint- 
ers Art Show (Glen Haven) 

July 31 — Timberlea Scuba Club Annual 
Competition (King Neptune Camp- 
ground, Indian Harbour) 

Aug. 1-22 — Art Shows (Mahone Bay) 
Aug. 2 — Anglican Church Variety 
Show (Hubbards) 

Aug. 4,5,6 — St. Paul’s Festival of 
Crafts (Glen Haven) 

Aug. 5-7 — Queens County C.B. Camp- 
out (Caledonia) 

Aug. 5-7 — St. Margaret’s Bay Feast & 
Fair (St. Margaret’s Bay) 

Aug. 6 — Annual Garden Party & 
Parade (Western Shore) 

Aug. 6 — Hunt’s Point Garden Party 
(Hunts Point) 

Aug. 6-7 — Pioneer Day at Ross Farm 
Museum (New Ross) 

Aug. 7 — Shel. Co. Gospel Music Festi- 
val, N.S. School for Boys Field (Sandy 
Point) 

Aug. 7 — Blessing of the Fleet (Port 
Medway) 

Aug. 7 — Eat ‘1763’ in ‘1983’ Tickets 
at Tourist Bureau (Barrington) 

Aug. 7-13 — Barrington Old Home 
Week (Barrington) 

Aug. 7-14 — Community Dory Races 
(Prospect Bay) 

Aug. 8-15 — Chez-Nous a Pombcoup 
Acadian Festival (West Pubnico) 

Aug. 9-10 — Garden Party (Blue Rocks) 


Aug. 10 — Shoreham Village Supper 
(Chester) 

Aug. 10 — 11th Annual Flower Show 
(Shelburne) 

Aug. 13 — Lobster Salad Luncheon 
(Port Joli) 

Aug. 13 — Annual Fair & Street Parade 
— 1:00 pm. (Hubbards) 

Aug. 13 — Field Day (Parkdale- 
Maplewood) 

Aug. 13 — Firemen’s Annual Garden 
Party & Supper (Riverport) 


Aug. — Summer Crafts Festival (Bar- 
rington) Contact tourist bureau 

Aug. 15-21 — Chester Race Week 
(Chester) 

Aug. 17-18 — Shelburne County Exhibi- 
tion (Shelburne) 

Aug. 17-24 — Shelburne Old Home 
Week (Shelburne) 

Aug. 18 — Garden Party & Supper 
(Beach Meadow) 

Aug. 20 — Re-enactment of the Landing 
of the Loyalists (Shelburne) 


Aug. 19-20 — Spring Horse & Ox Pull 
(New Ross) 

Aug. 19-20 — New Ross Community 
Fair (New Ross) 

Aug. 21 — Open Air Church Service 
(Lockeport) 

Aug. 21 — Annual Church Service — 
Old Meeting House (Barrington) 

Aug. 26-27 — Barrington Municipal Ex- 
hibition (Barrington) 

Aug. 26-27 — 3rd Annual Lunenburg 
County Wrist Wrestling Competition 
(Lunenburg) 

Aug. 26-28 — Oland 3rd Annual Soft 
Ball Tournament (Shelburne) 


Aug. 27 — Gathering of Scottish 


Loyalists (Shelburne) 

Aug. 27 — Little Red School Day 
(Canaan) 

Aug. 28 — Timberlea Scuberama (King 
Neptune Campground, Indian Hbr.) 
Aug. 28 — Roast Turkey Supper (Bland- 
ford) 

Aug. 28 — Armed Forces pay (10-3) 
(C.F.S. Barrington) 

Aug. 30 — Armed Forces Day — Snow- 
birds (Shelburne) 

Sept. 3-5 — Ross Farm Museum Par- 
ticipation Days (New Ross) 

Sept. 3-6 — Guides Meet N.S. Guides 
Association (Hibernia) 

Sept. 7-10 — N.S. Fisheries Exhibition 
& Fishermen’s Reunion (Lunenburg) 
Sept. 10-11 — Annual Fire Dept. Picnic 
(Terence Bay) 

Mid Sept. — Town Criers Reception 
(Shelburne) 

Mid Sept. — The First North American 
Town Crier Competition (Shelburne) 
Sept. 14-17 — Queens County Fair 
(Caledonia) 

Sept. 24 — Hospital Hustle Queen’s 
Memorial Arena (Liverpool) 

Sept. 24 — Sauerkraut & Ham Supper 
(North West Cove) 

Oct. 1 — Octoberfest (Mahone Bay) 
Oct. 1 — Solomon Gundy Supper 
(Blandford) 

Oct. 9-15 — Fire Prevention Week 
(Liverpool) 

Oct. 15 — New Germany Area Arts & 
Crafts Show (New Germany) 

Oct. 22 — Autumn Harvest Annual 
Craft Market (Barrington) 

Nov. 12 — Christmas Tea & Craft Sale 
(West LaHave) 

Nov. 26 — Christmas Craft Market 
(Shelburne) 

Dec. 3 — Crafts for Christmas (10-3) 
(Barrington) 

Dec. 31 — New Year’s Celebrations 
(Shelburne Co.) 

NOTE: Plan ahead for 1984 — August 
4-5-6 Gold Rush Days (Caledonia) 


GOLF COURSES 

Yarmouth Golf & Country Club — Yar- 
mouth — 10 holes 

Pubnico Golf & Country Club — Pub- 
nico — 9 holes 

Shelburne County Golf & Country Club 
— 9 holes 

Liverpool Golf & Country Club — 
White Point — 9 holes 

Bridgewater Golf & Country Club — 
Bridgewater — 10 holes 

Bluenose Golf Club — Lunenburg — 10 
holes 

Chester Golf Club — Chester — 9 holes 


BEACHES, PICNIC PARKS, 
PROVINCIAL CAMPGROUNDS, 
BOAT LAUNCHING RAMPS 

Cape Sable Island — Beaches 
Villagedale — Sand Hills Beach, picnic 
park 

Roseway — Beach 

Shelburne — Island Park picnic park, 
campground, boat launching ramp 
Jordon Bay — Boat launching ramp 
Lockeport — Crescent Beach 

Louis Head — Beach, boat launching 
ramp 

Sable River — picnic park 

Port L’ Hebert — picnic park and nature 
trail 

South West Port Mouton — Beach 
Summerville — Beach, picnic park 
Hunt’s Point — beach 

Liverpool — Pine Grove picnic park, 
boat launching ramp 

Ten Mile Lake — (Rte 8) picnic park 
Cameron’s Brook — (Rte 8) picnic park 
Kejimkujik National Park 

Beach Meadows — beach, picnic park 


Long Cove — Beach 


Cherry Hill — Beach 

Broad Cove — Beach, walking trail to 
Green Bay (10 km) 

Green Bay — beach 

Risser’s Beach — Beach, picnic park, 
campground 

Crescent Beach — Beach 

Bush Island — Boat launching ramp 
Colpton — (Rte 208) picnic park 
Maitland — (Rte 3A) picnic park 
Kingsburg — Hirtle’s Beach 

Second Peninsula — Backman’s Beach, 
picnic park 

Mader’s Cove — Westhaver Beach 
Card Lake — (Rte 14) picnic park, boat 
launching ramp 

Vaughan — (Rte 14) Falls Lake picnic 
park 

Graves Island — picnic park, camp- 
ground 

East River — picnic park 

Simms Settlement — picnic park 
Bayswater — beach, picnic park 
Hubbards — beach 

Queensland — beach, picnic park 
Ingramport — Cleveland Beach, picnic 
park 

Tantallon — Lewis Lake picnic park 





EXPLORING THE LIGHTHOUSE ROUTE 


Short excursions to places of special interest, 
or scenic drives for fresh air and fun. 


No-one ever has as much time as they 
would like to explore our beautiful South 
Shore. But don’t be tempted just to 
climb into your car and take-off in any 
direction. For sure you’ll end up some 
place you’re glad to see, and more than 
likely meet some people you’re glad to 
meet. But that’s not the best way to see 
our lovely stretch of Nova Scotia. Which 
is why we’ve arranged these Day Trips, 
short trips of an hour or more, that help 
you plan your sight-seeing but still leave 
you time to shop, or browse around, or 
just take it easy around your motel or 
camp. 

Before you start each day, it’s a good 
idea to stop in at the local Tourist Bureau 
for an up-to-the-minute update on local 
happenings. Find out whose having a 
bake sale, or where the lobster suppers, 
or dances are going to be held. The 
Bureaus are easy to locate in Barrington 
Passage, Shelburne, Lockeport, Liver- 
pool, Bridgewater, Lunenburg, and 
Chester. And remember, anytime you 
need help or advice, any member of the 
South Shore Tourism Association (see 
listing in this special section) will be more 
than happy to serve you. Enjoy yourself. 
Don’t rush. The little trips you can’t 
make this year will still be here next year. 


SHELBURNE COUNTY: 
THE BEGINNINGS 
Distance: 85 km (53 miles) 
Duration: 4-8 hours 


Shelburne County has long known 
the tread of human foot. The Micmac 
Indians knew well of the swift rivers 
teeming with fish and the forests rich 
with game. Early in the 1600’s the 
French Acadians arrived to till the soil, 
followed by New England settlers a cen- 
tury later. In 1783 some 10,000 Loyalists, 
refugees from the American Revolution, 
arrived and settled in what was then 
known as Port Roseway. The town, later 
renamed Shelburne, was for a few years 
expected to rival New York and Boston 
in size. 

Lockeport was settled by people from 
Massachusetts in 1755, and Barrington 
was founded by settlers from Cape Cod 
in 1761. 

The early settlers were, for the most 
part, a hardy lot, turning to the land, the 
sea and the forest to provide their liveli- 
hood. Agriculture, fishing, lumbering 
and shipbuilding were the chief indus- 
tries. 

This Daytrip takes you to many of 
the historic sites in Shelburne County 
and along some of the most scenic routes 
in the region. Step back into the centuries 
past and re-live the beginnings of the 








County around you. Bring a camera and 
picnic lunch if you wish. 

The Daytrip may be started at any 
point along the circular route. In the 
folder we start at Barrington and proceed 
in a counter-clockwise direction. 


SAND & SURF 
Distance: 97 km (60 miles) 
Duration: 3-8 hours 


What is summer without a day at the 
beach? Shelburne County has several 
hundred miles of coastline and literally 
dozens of beaches, ranging from tiny 
two-person shingles to wide crescents 
several miles long. 

This Daytrip takes visitors to three 
beaches on a small peninsula. Because 
the beaches are in protected areas, they 
offer warm sunbathing and swimming 
opportunities even on days when the 
water is rough ‘‘outside.’’ Although 
these beaches have been featured, 
visitors will find lovely beaches on all our 
Daytrip routes. 

Shelburne County beaches are wild 
and still in their natural state. There are 
no lifeguards and although most beaches 
slope gently, use caution and common 
sense. Never swim alone and be careful 
of undertow, which may be strong at cer- 
tain times. The water is warmest at high 
tide in mid-afternoon on a sunny day. 


Take a picnic lunch, sneakers for 
walking over the beaches and a plastic 
bag for collecting ‘‘specimens.’’ Be sure 
the youngsters have a sand bucket and 
shovel for constructing sand castles. 

This Daytrip may be started at any 
point along the route. In the folder we 
start in Shelburne and proceed in a 
counter clockwise direction. 


HARVEST FROM THE SEA 
Distance: 132 km (82 miles) 
Duration: 5-8 hours 


For over two and one-quarter cen- 
turies fishing has been an important in- 
dustry in the rich waters off the shores 
of Shelburne County. Even before per- 
manent settlement, fishermen from New 
England fished in the area. 


As settlement and the fishery grew, 
other industries developed — boat build- 
ing using native wood, fish processing, 
seaweed harvesting, and sail-making. 
During the ‘‘dry’’ years, smuggling West 
Indies rum ashore to wet parched throats 
was arisky, but colourful, business along 
these shores. 

To the present day, traditional in- 
dustries such as the lobster and inshore 
fishery, fish processing and boatbuilding 
continue to occupy many Shelburne 
County residents. Although methods and 
lifestyles have changed, the fishermen 
still must venture onto the.broad and 
often storm-tossed ocean to reap the 
harvest of the sea. 

This Daytrip takes us through an 
area of Shelburne County where the 
fishery still thrives. Be sure to take a 
camera to capture the sights and perhaps 
a tape recorder to preserve the wharfside 
sounds. 

The Daytrip may be started at any 
point along the route. In the folder we 
start in the town of Shelburne. 














EVERGREEN COUNTRY 
Distance: 100 km (63 miles) 
Duration: 4-6 hours 


Shelburne County has enjoyed an 
association with the sea which has lasted 
over two centuries. The vast forests of 
the County made this possible, providing 
clear white pine for ships’ masts and 
decks, springy spruce for frames and 
ribs, and hardwoods for planking and 
fittings. 

At one time, almost every cove along 
the coast boasted a boat-building yard, 
however small, and men were often ship- 
wrights on land and sailors as they took 
their vessels to sea, fishing or carrying 
cargo. Shelburne merchant families 
became known around the world, sail- 
















































































































































































SHELBURNE COUNTY DAY TRIPS 


ing in boats of their own construction. 

As wooden boat-building waned, cut 
lumber became a more important com- 
modity, particularly for European 
markets. To this day, the forests are im- 
portant to Shelburne County, providing 
a variety of lumber products and pulp- 
wood for the paper industry, as well as 
a newer product — Christmas trees. 

This Daytrip takes you through some 
of the forest areas of the County. There 
are small villages, riverside drives, and 
stops to view the sights and sounds of 
forest industry, wildlife and natural 
beauty. Bring a picnic and have lunch 
under a spreading tree. We caution you 
to please be extremely careful of fire 
while in these areas. Open fires are not 
permitted (gas camping stoves are per- 
mitted), and travel into the forest out of 
sight of the highway requires a license 
from the Department of Lands and 
Forests. 

The Daytrip may be started at any 
point on the circular route. In the folder 
we Start in the town of Shelburne and 
proceed in a counter-clockwise direction. 


HIGH TIDES & LOBSTER TRAPS 
Distance: 52 km (31 miles) 
Duration: 3-5 hours 

The fishery has always been impor- 
tant to Nova Scotia, but nowhere is it 
more important or historic than on Cape 
Sable Island. Legend has it that the Vik- 
ings Eric the Red and Lief Erikson 
visited here long before Columbus. 
French Acadians settled the Island in the 
early 1600’s, only to be driven out by the 
British in 1758. In 1760 seagoing families 
from Nantucket settled the area, bring- 
ing with them a skill and tradition in the 
fishery which is retained by their descen- 
dants to this day. 

One of the most important branches 
of the fishery is the search for ‘‘Homarus 
Americanus’’ — the lobster. Lobster 
eggs, attached to the females’ legs, hatch 
in summer into tiny free-swimming lar- 
vae. After three molts during the first 
month they are at last recognizable as 
tiny lobsters. After seven more molts in 
as many years maturity is reached. 

Lobsters are ‘‘trapped’’ in wood-slat 
and mesh traps or ‘‘pots’’ which are 
lowered to the ocean floor. The trap is 
constructed with a mesh funnel through 
which the lobster can enter to get the 
bait, but it cannot get back out through 
the narrow end of the funnel. Herring, 
mackerel or other small fish are used for 
bait. The traps are marked in the water 
by brightly painted floats. Each fisher- 
man has his own distinctive colour for 
easy identification. 

This Daytrip leads through Cape 
Sable Island. Bring a camera, walking 
shoes and your curiosity. 

This Daytrip begins at the Cape Sable 
Area Tourist Bureau in Barrington on 
Route 3. 
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Beauty Boutique — Bridgewater. 50 
cents off all hairdos on Mondays. 
Little’s Flower Shop — Bridgewater. 
Free rose or carnation on Fridays. 
Ross Farm Museum — New Ross. Free 
postcard on Mondays. 

Wongs Restaurant — Liverpool. Com- 
plimentary glass of wine with a meal on 
Tuesdays. 

Rope Loft Dining Room & Marina — 
Chester. Complimentary glass of wine, 
Tuesdays, May 20-Oct. 

Lanes Privateer Motor Inn — Liverpool. 
$1.00 off any meal in dining room on 
Fridays. 

Loyalist Inn, Shelburne. Free coffee 
on Fridays. 
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Wildwood Motel, Shelburne. $1 off 
rooms on Sunday, except Check In’s 
bookings. 

The Candleriggs, Indian Harbour. 
Free Russian tea Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. 

Roller Wheels, Bridgewater. $1 off, 
tourists only. 

The Teazer Mahone Bay Ltd., 
Mahone Bay. Free gift with $5 
purchase on Mondays until 
September. 








Guide to The Lighthouse Route is a promotional 
supplement to the May, 1983 edition of Atlan- 
tic Insight. Editor: Gordon Thomason. General 
Manager: Jack M. Daley. Alflantic Insight is 
published by Northeast Publishing Limited. 
President: Marilyn MacDonald. Secretary- 
Treasurer: J.L.S. Jenkin. Controller: Patrick J. 
Hamilton. Address: 1656 Barrington Street, 
Halifax, N.S. B3J 2A2. Second Class Postal Per- 
mit No. 4683, ISSN 0708-5400. Indexed in Cana- 
dian Periodical Index. Contents copyright ©1983 
by Northeast Publishing Limited may not be re- 
printed without permission. PRINTED IN 
CANADA. : 

















Prospect Village, South Shore. 


Come for our treasures by the sea 


You'll love exploring Nova Scotia’s 
life by the sea and discovering us, 
treasure by treasure. Each village 
has its own distinct character. Walk 
around the fishing village in a 
sheltered cove and you’ll find a 
warm reception. Nova Scotians are a 
touch old-fashioned, so we always 
have time for conversation. 


You'll treasure our tales of the 
sea, like the legend of Cy Amateur 
who crossed St. Mary’s Bay standing 
on a slab of birch bark. Mysterious 
shipwrecks off Sable Island. 
Fabulous wealth buried on 
Oak Island. 

Nova Scotians are partial to the 


sea. We appreciate its bounty and 
its magic. 

Come share our way of life. You'll 
treasure every moment. 

Your visit to Nova Scotia is an 
experience your family will 
treasure for a lifetime. That’s 
what makes it such a great vacation 
value. 





————— 


Quick facts. Drive all the way here. 
Or ferry from Portland (10 hrs.), Bar 
Harbor (6 hrs.) or Saint John, N.B. (2 1/2 
hrs.) Enjoy 4,625 miles of coastline, 
warm sandy beaches, 9,000 lakes, 100 
rivers. More than 150 campgrounds, 
250 hotels, motels, inns and popular 
bed ‘n’ breakfasts. 5,705 miles of paved 
roads. Summer temp.: 72°F. Don’t miss 
this year’s International Gathering of 
the Clans and The Loyalist Bicentennial. 
Hundreds of local festivals. Over 100 
museums. Great nightlife, food, pubs, 
sports, and entertainment. 


Nothing beats 
new friends! 
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For complete information on your Name 











visit to Nova Scotia and free Address 

Treasure Guide, write to: 
Tourism Nova Scotia, : City Province 
P.O. Box 130, Postal Code 





Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 2M7 
Or call: Ontario 1-800-565-7140, 
Western Canada 1-800-565-7166, 
Atlantic Canada 1-800-565-7105, 
Quebec 1-800-565-7180 


Honourable 
Bruce Cochran. 





Minister of Tourism 
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QUEENS COUNTY DAY TRIPS 





TIMBER, FARMS, GOLD — PARKS 
Distance: 153 km (96 miles) Non-circular 
Duration: 4-6 hours | 


In 1798-99, forty years after the 
founding of Liverpool, white settlers 
began to look toward the ‘‘North Dis- 
trict’’, an area rich in timber, waterways 
and potential farmland, hitherto Micmac 
domain. A century of settlement and 
development ensued and by the early 
1900’s, farming, lumbering and gold 
mining were flourishing. 

For those who enjoy a leisurely ex- 
ploration of back country roads, there 
are many possibilities in this northern 
part of the country. The Fall is a glorious 
time with the autumn colours. If your in- 
terest is in meeting local people, there are 
a number of enjoyable traditions. Straw- 
berry Festivals and Community Suppers 
abound. The annual planked salmon 
supper is a unique attraction. Local 
craftspeople display quilts, weaving, 
woodworking and many other crafts at 
shows and shops. (Enquire at the Tourist 
Bureau for Calendar of Local Events.) 





RAINY DAY TOUR 


Sometimes we have to admit that rain 
falls on our fair province! 

For us rain is often welcome and 
usually needed. Fog too is a blessing in 
disguise. Not only does it clear and fresh- 
en the air, give the lawns that depth of 
velvet green and the brilliant variation of 
colour to summer vegetation, but it cools 
the land, detouring the tempests. 

Should this happen during your visit 
with us, we suggest you take one of our 
tours, which will keep you indoors, but 
entertained as well. 





LIVERPOOL — YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY 

Walking Tour 

Duration: 1-3 hrs. 

Circular 


To become acquainted with Liver- 
pool, we suggest you take a leisurely 
walking tour. 

Liverpool is steeped in history and 
you can relive the past in the form of a 
visit to the Perkins House, viewing local 
architechure, and short excerpts from 
historical records. 

Settled in 1759 by New Englanders of 
Pilgrim Stock, Liverpool was named 
after Lord Liverpool, head of the Board 
of Trade and Plantations, London. The 
town has an ancient and honourable coat 
of arms, designed especially for it in the 
18th century. It is the oldest Town Crest 
in Canada, with codfish, salmon, pine- 
tree and wheat sheaf. 

Trading between the West Indies and 
Liverpool was carried on during the 18th 
and 19th centuries. Cargoes from Liver- 
pool consisted of lumber and dried fish, 
the vessels returning with molasses, rum 
and fruits. 

Privateering is, part of the town 
history. From 1749 until the war of 1812, 
Privateers roamed the waters of the 
Atlantic. The most famous Liverpool 
ships were the Lucy, Rover and the 
Liverpool Packet. 

Today the industries of Liverpool in- 
clude paper making, foundries, machine 
shops, ship repair, fish processing, 
bookbinding and tourism. 


SEASIDE AND RIVER DRIVE 
Distance: 60 km (37 miles) 

or 85 km (52 miles) Extended Daytrip 
Duration: 4-6 hours 

Circular route 


This daytrip takes you along the 
scenic and rugged coastline of eastern 
Queens County, from historic Brooklyn, 
where the first shore fishery was estab- 
lished in the 1600’s under the charter 
of the Dutch West Indies Company, 
through the picturesque villages of Beach 
Meadows, East Berlin, West Berlin to 
Port Medway. Fishing is the mainstay of 
this coastal area, as the rocky soil near 
the ocean is poor for farming. 

At least four times glaciers spread 
down the east coast of Canada, scour- 
ing the land, and when the ice receded 
it left a series of barren vistas in which 
vegetation struggles with difficulty. A 
good example of this is to be seen in the 
area around Long Cove. From Port 
Medway this trip takes you inland along 
the Medway River, famous for salmon 
fishing, through Mill Village to Charles- 
ton, home of the Earth Satellite Station, 
which is open to visitors. 

We suggest a picnic lunch, camera, 
walking shoes, artist’s supplies, to cap- 





ture sights and scenery. Jacket or sweater 
recommended. 


STAND THE WATCH 
Distance: 16 km (10 miles) 
Duration: 1-2 hours 
Circular 


Your ultimate destination is the 
Western Head Lighthouse, a point of 
reference better known to mariners and 
flyers than the holidaying family out for 
a quiet drive. 

This little trip is one where you 
should be sure to take along non-skid 
footwear for clambering around the 
rocks, and probably a sweater or light 
jacket, for the winds that blow in from 
the broad Atlantic can have quite a nip 
to them, even on the warmest days. 


Sailing means 
family fun. 


A camera is also an essential carry- 
along, as you will probably want to cap- 
ture the lighthouse from a variety of 
locations. The fish plants and fishing 
boats at Moose Harbour are also prime 
subjects for your camera. 

If you’re taking this trip at the right 
time of day, you may be smart to pack 
a picnic lunch to have out on the rocks, 
and looking out to sea. 

While you are driving out here on a 
nice summer’s day, try and imagine what 
it’s like in winter, storm-lashed and dark. 
Aren’t you glad you’re here when you’re 
here? 


WHARVES AND SILVER SAND 
Distance: 95 km (60 miles) Non-Circular 
Duration: 4-6 hrs. 


The coastline west of Liverpool pro- 
vides the traveller with interesting old 
wharves, historic sites and silver sand 
beaches. You may spend time watching 
the fishermen bringing ashore their daily 
catch. The way of life in these villages 
along the shore is tranquil, peaceful. The 
inhabitants are friendly and happy to 
talk with you. This is the Atlantic Ocean 
and in places the water can be cool, but 
there are two places worth mentioning 
for swimming. The Port Joli beach, one 
mile from the main road, is a shallow 
bay, which allows the waters to warm 
up. The Broad River is a favourite with 
the local people, who swim in the ‘‘Bear 
Hole’’, a short walk upriver. 

We suggest you bring along cameras, 
sketch book, fishing rods for those 
wishing to try their luck from the end of 
the wharf. Perhaps a sweater or jacket, 
as the temperatures can cool off later in 
the day. For those who enjoy a round of 
golf, now is the opportunity. Whatever 
your choice, have a good day. 
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PLEASE 
we BE 
CAREFUL! 


Enjoy the pleasures and treasures 
of the Lighthouse Route but 
remember — fires can destroy 
our natural beauty and one of 
Nova Scotia’s major industries — 
so please be careful with fire in or 
around our forests. 


thanks: 


PAPER COMPANY LTD. 
LIVERPOOL 








Summer. . . hiking, camping, canoeing, 
backpacking, fishing, and relaxing 


Winter. . 





For more information on Kejimkujik 
National Park write or phone: The 
Superintendent, Kejimkujik National 
Park, Box 36, Maitland Bridge, Nova 
Scotia BOT 1NO0 or phone (902) 242-2770. 


. traverse 
a blanket of white 
with snow shoes or 4 
cross country skis 


KEJIMKUJIK 
NATIONAL PARK 
the park for 

all seasons 


Spring. . .the birth of bright blossoms 
amidst fresh green 








Autumn. . .savour 
the palette of fall 
colors — relax in 
the calm, hike 

and camp 


ye 





PIRATE GOLD & OTHER 
TREASURES 

Distance: 96 km (60 miles) 
Duration: 4-6 hours 




















Welcome to Nova Scotia and to Lun- 
enburg County. This part of Nova Scotia 
has had a long tradition with the sea, 
both in peaceful fishing and in more il- 
legal pursuits. We will visit fabled Oak 
Island, legendary resting place of Cap- 
tain Kidd’s pirate treasure. And you will 
also visit tiny snug fishing communities 
and the lovely village of Chester, which 
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MUSEUM 
ATLANTIC 


Lunenburg, Nova Scotia 


Aquarium of native fishes « Fishing heritage displays 
Theatre ¢ Boat building « Gift shop « Dining room 
Fishermen’s crafts ¢ Mementos of the Bluenose 


















Open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. ’til mid October 
NOVA SCOTIA’S OFFICIAL Ng 
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adventure in realism 















LUNENBURG COUNTY DAY TRIPS 


has been a quiet resort for three genera- 
tions. 

Be sure to bring your camera and a 
sweater if the day is cool — you’ll want 
to get out and walk around. You may 
wish to bring a picnic lunch and take ad- 
vantage of the provincial parks or an in- 
viting bit of beach. Have a good day — 
and watch out for pirates. 





THE YOUNG TEAZER 
Distance: 77 km. (circular), (48 miles) 
Duration: 4-6 hours 


On June 27, 1813, a British man-of- 
war chased an American privateer ‘‘The 
Young Teazer’’ into Mahone Bay. The 
Teazer’s first mate, a British deserter, 
seeing that escape was impossible, and 
knowing he would be hanged if cap- 
tured, threw a torch into the powder 
magazine. 

To this day, it is said that the ghost 
of The Young Teazer still sails among 
the islands of Mahone Bay and at dusk 
the vessel glows red and firey with a 
soundless explosion, then disappears 
below the dark waves. 

Our day trip takes you through the 
town of Mahone Bay, Bridgewater and 
Lunenburg — world famous as a fishing 
port. The route is circular and written in 
a clockwise direction. Although the 
folder begins in Bridgewater, you may 
begin the trip at any point on the route. 


THE RHINE OF NOVA SCOTIA 
Distance: 93 km (circular), (58 miles) 
Duration: 4-6 hours 


The LaHave River has been called 
the Rhine of Nova Scotia. From the first 
European landing in 1607 to the first per- 
manent settlement at LaHave in 1632 the 
wide river has been a highway of ex- 
ploration and commerce. Even today the 
LaHave River below Bridgewater is an 
active waterway with commercial and 
pleasure boats. 

This day trip takes you along this 
historic river, along the sea and to some 
of Nova Scotia’s best salt water beaches. 












ST. MARGARET’S BAY DAY TRIP 





You may wish to take a picnic lunch and 
stop at a picnic site or along the beach 
to savor both food and salt breezes and 
some 350 years of history along The 
Rhine of Nova Scotia. 

The route is circular and is written in 
a clockwise direction. Although the 
folder begins in Bridgewater, you may 
begin the trip at any point on the route. 
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OX BELLS & BUTTER CHURNS 
Distance: 138 km (85 miles) 
Duration: 4-6 hours 
Circular (Approx. 30 miles on gravel 
roads) 

Duration: 4-6 hours 


This Day Trip takes you through a 
rich inland agricultural portion of Lun- 
enburg County. Along the way we visit 
one of the most unique handcraft cen- 
tres in Nova Scotia. And we can believe 
the days when ox power was the chief 
form of power on the farm. The villages 
along the way reflect their beginnings 
with immigrants from Europe some 200 
years ago. Many of these communities, 
now quiet and away from the main- 
stream were important centres in days 
gone by. We return along the sea, never 
far away in this part of Nova Scotia. You 
may wish to take along a picnic and have 
lunch in a wooded meadow by a lake or 
by a quiet river. 

Ox Bells & Butter Churns is a circular 
route. The folder describes the trip in a 
clockwise route beginning at the town of 
Bridgewater. The trip may be started at 
any point along the route and may be 
travelled in the opposite direction. 


SCHOONERS & SQUID JIGS 
Distance: 123 km (circular), (77 miles) 
Duration: 4-6 hours 


This day trip takes you through some 
of Nova Scotia’s best coastal scenery and 
to the Town of Lunenburg. Lunenburg 
has been described to be one of the most 
unique towns in terms of architecture in 
North America. Part of the trip includes 
a driving/walking tour of the Town, a 
visit to the Fisheries Museum on board 


three floating fishing vessels, and a drive 
to Blue Rocks, a seemingly isolated 
fishing village only a mile off the 
highway. Be sure to bring your camera, 
sketch pad and binoculars. 

Lunenburg is also the home of the 
famous schooner ‘‘Bluenose’’ as well as 
countless other black-hulled schooners. 
Squid-jigs — they are strange looking lit- 
tle implements with many hooks used to 
catch squid for baiting hooks. Ask to see 
one at the Fisheries Museum. 

The folder describes the day trip 
beginning in Bridgewater and proceeding 
in a clockwise direction. Because the 
route is circular, it may be started at any 
point along the route. 


DUMPING STATIONS 

Sewage manholes may be used for 
sewage dumping stations by recreational 
vehicles only. 

Island Park — Shelburne 

Kejimkujik National Park — Maitland 
Bridge, Jeremy’s Bay Campground 
Rissers Beach Provincial Park — Petite 
Riviere 

Derry’s Down — Forbes Point, Shel- 
burne Co. 

Ocean View Campground — North East 
Point, Shelburne Co. 

Graves Island Park — East Chester, 
Lunenburg Co. 


RECREATION COORDINATORS 
Barrington — Frances Scott 637-3254 
Shelburne — Jerry Locke 875-3873 
Municipality of Queens — Carol Davis 
354-3881 

Town of Liverpool — Becky MacKinnon 
354-5701 

Bridgewater — Bill MacGregor 543-2274 
Prov. Dept. — Bridgewater — J. 
MacLean 543-5000 

Lunenburg Mun. — Carroll Randall 


543-8181 
Lunenburg — Carol Anthony 634-4006 
Mahone Bay — Kathi Thompson 
624-4006 


Chester — Ron McCarville 275-3490 
Armdale — John Markision 477-5641 
Lockeport — Paul Griffin 656-3406 


POLICE 

Yarmouth — RCMP 742-9111 
Yarmouth County — RCMP 742- 9106 
Barrington Passage — RCMP 637- 2325 
Shelburne & Lockeport — RCMP 875- 
2490 

Liverpool — 354-5701, RCMP 354- 5721 
Bridgewater — 543-2464, RCMP 543- 
7841 

Lunenburg — 634-4312, RCMP 634- 
8674 

Mahone Bay — 624-9200 

Chester — RCMP 275-3583 

Other areas and after 5:00, weekends — 
RCMP Zenith 50000 





ST. MARGARET’S BAY 
Distance: 90 km (55 miles) 
Duration: 4-6 hours 
Circular route 


This trip will take you along one of 
Nova Scotia’s most scenic drives past 
rock torn shorelines, sequested beaches 
and charming villages. A focal point 
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Hackett’s Cove 


Indian Harbour 





Peggy's Cove 


_. ohad Bay 
along the Lighthouse Route to the South 
Shore is Peggy’s Cove — rustic and 


austere, its rocks smoothed by the inces- 
sant pounding of the angry ocean, this 
quaint fishing village is a mecca for art- 
ists, camera buffs, and those who love 
the sea. 

The drive continues through the 
resort areas which hug the shores of St. 
Margaret’s Bay. 

Take your camera, bathing suit, fish- 
ing rod, walking shoes and a sweater. 
You can return to Halifax the way you 
came or take Route 103 or Route 213 
through Hammonds Plains to Bedford. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS & 
DINING FACILITIES 


BURGERHOUSE RESTAURANT & 
DRIVE-IN Burgers, Seafoods, 
Homemade Pies. Barrington Pass- 
age 637-2811 


DIXIE LEE TAKE-OUT Take-Out Ser- 
vice. Barrington Passage 637-3411 
age 637-3411 


MURPHY’S FRIED CHICKEN & 
SEAFOOD Sit down or take out ser- 
vice. Shelburne 875-4586 


LOYALIST INN LTD. Modern Guest 
Room, Licensed Dining Room. Shel- 
burne 875-2343 


BRUCE’S WHARF FOOD & 
BEVERAGE ROOM & McGOWANS 
DINING & LOUNGE Tavern & 
Meals, Licensed Restaurant. Shel- 
burne 875-2862 


PAC-n-SMACK Tote a Meal, Fried 
Chicken & Spare Ribs. Shelburne 
875-3182 


HAMILTON HOUSE Licensed 
Restaurant-Coffee Shop. Shelburne 
875-2957 


THE TEA CUP. CAFE Fine Dining in 
a Relaxed Atmosphere. Shelburne 
875-4590 


MacKENZIES MOTEL & COTTAGES 
Picturesque Motel & Housekeeping 
Cottages. Shelburne 875-2842 


CAPE COD COLONY MOTEL LTD. 
Complimentary Breakfast, Pets Per- 
mitted. Shelburne 875-3411 


WILDWOOD MOTEL 20 Units, 
Quiet, Breakfast Available, Located 
in Town. Shelburne 875-2964 


STONEHAVEN MOTEL Beautiful 
Ocean View, Home Cooked Meals. 
Port Mouton 683-2020 


WHITE POINT BEACH LODGE LTD. 
Seaside Resort with rooms, cot- 
tages, beach, golf, tennis. Hunt’s 
Point 354-3177 


SEASIDE TAKE-OUT World’s Best 
Clams, Burgers, Dairy Bar. Hunt's 
Point 683-2864 


LANE’S PRIVATEER MOTOR INN 
Baths, Licensed dining, by Mersey 
River. Liverpool 354-3456 


DIXIE LEE TAKE-OUT Take-Out 
Service. Liverpool 354-4994 
4994 


WONG’S RESTAURANT Licensed, 
Specializing in Chinese & Cdn. 
Foods. Liverpool 354-3332 


MOTEL TRANSCOTIA & DINING 
ROOM East of Liverpool Hwy 3, or 
#18 exit Hwy 103. Liverpool 354- 
3494 


MacLEODS CANTEEN Eat in or 
Take-out, Homemade soups, chow- 
ders, pies. Green Bay 688-2212 


DUBLIN BAY HOUSE Reserve from 
5 p.m., Sun., 3 p.m. LIC - Closed 
Mon. Dublin Shore 688-2751 
WADE HOUSE Licensed Restaurant 
and Lounge. Bridgewater 
543-8200 

GENTLEMAN JIM’S RESTAURANT 
& LOUNGE Specializing in Steaks. 
Bridgewater 543-8873 


‘KO’S RESTAURANT LTD. Chinese 


& Cdn. Cuisine, Fully Licensed. 
Bridgewater 543-6080 
WANDLYN INN A.C. Cable, T.V., 
Pool, Dining & Lounge. Bridgewater 
543-7131 


McDONALD’S Drive through, Sit 


down, Take-Out, Open 7 a.m. 
Bridgewater 543-1616 


MARINER MOTEL Breakfast, Ten- 
nis Facilities (late July). Bridgewater 
543-2447 


LITTLE RED RESTAURANT 
LIMITED The Peter Boy, The Red 
Buoy, Little Red Rest, Pizza Delight. 
Bridgewater 543-2666 


THE BEST WESTERN MOTOR INN 
Licensed Dining Room, Heated 
Pool, Hot Tub. Bridgewater 543- 
Sits 


MR. FRISH Fresh Cooked Seafood, 
Eat in or Take-Out. Bridgewater 
543-3128 

MICHAEL’S PIZZERIA Home of Fine 


Italian Foods. Bridgewater 
543-5717 


KENTUCKY FRIED CHICKEN Take- 
Out. Bridgewater 543-5717 


LILY FRONT MOTEL & COTTAGES 
(OCEAN) Boats, Games, Fishing, 
Deep Sea Fishing. First South 634- 
8085 


THE COMPASS ROSE 
RESTAURANT Country Food & 
Wine, The Place to Dine. Lunenburg 


THE MUG UP Homemade seafood 
chowder, Tudor dining room. Lun- 
enburg 634-8797 

BOSCAWEN INN 19th Century 
Mansion, Fireplaces, Canopy Beds. 
Lunenburg 634-3325 


BLUENOSE LODGE In the Beautiful 
Town of Lunenburg. Lunenburg 
634-8851 


THE HOUSE OF FISH (LTD.) 
Specializing in Seafood, Hwy #3. 
Lunenburg 634-3474 

TINGLE BRIDGE TEA HOUSE Relax 
with Tea & Homemade Desserts by 
the Cove. Mader’s Cove 624-9770 


THE ZWICKER INN Historic 
Posthouse now Licensed Restaur- 
ant. Mahone Bay 624-8045 


THE CAPE HOUSE INN Fine Coun- 
try Dining in our 1765 Homestead. 
Mahone Bay 624-8211 


OAK ISLAND INN Dining Room, 
Lounge, Marina, Indoor Pool. 
Western Shore 627-2600 


PIRATES LURE BEVERAGE ROOM 
Full Menu, Fresh Seafood, Take-Out 
Service. Western Shore 627-2900 
THE HIGHWAYMAN RESTAURANT 
Home Baking. New Ross 389-2174 
ROPE LOFT DINING-ROOM & 
MARINA Dine by the Sea, Lobster 
Pound, Marine Facilities. Chester 
275-3430 


THE CAPTAIN’S HOUSE DINING 
ROOM Home Cooked Food, Fine 
Entertainment. Chester 275-3501 


WINDJAMMER MOTEL & 
RESTAURANT 15 units, Fresh 
Seafood Daily, Quiet Nature Area. 
Chester 275-3567 


BIG RED ENTERPRISES LIMITED 
Different Varieties of Menu ‘‘We 
Serve Good Food’’. Chester 275- 
5173, Western Shore 627-2300, 
Hubbards 857-9492 


BUCCANEER MOTEL & COTTAGES 
By the Sea with Boat Cruises on 
Buccaneer Lady. East Chester 275- 
5255 


BAYSHORE INN Motel, Restaurant 
& Lounge. Hubbards 857-9437 


ANCHORAGE HOUSE & CABINS 
Guest House, Cabins, Boat Rentals, 
Charters. Hubbards 857-9402 


GRAND VIEW MOTEL & COT- 
TAGES Efficiency, Laundromat, 
Barbecue, on Ocean. Black Point 
857-9776 


BAYVIEW MOTEL & COTTAGES 15 
Motel Units, 4 Efficiency overlook- 
ing Bay. Boutilier’s Point 826-2213 
ISLAND VIEW MOTEL 12 Modern 
Units, 4 Efficiency overlooking Bay. 
Boutilier’s Point 826-2425 


THE CORK AND PICKLE 
RESTAURANT Delightful Restaur- 
ant on Picturesque Cove. Hackett’s 
Cove 823-2885 


SOU’WESTER GIFT & RESTAUR- 
ANT Fully Licensed Restaurant 
featuring Steak. Peggy’s Cove 823- 
2561 


FRIENDSHIP INN & DOWNSVIEW 
MOTEL 1 Riverside Dr., 32 Units, 
18 Efficiency. Lower Sackville 
865-4343 

THE CANDLERIGGS CRAFTSHOP 
& DINING ROOM Handcrafts and 


fine dining. Indian Harbour 823- 
2722 


ART GALLERIES 


MORASH GALLERIES Maritime Art- 
ist, Paintings & Prints. Lunenburg 
634-8904 

HOUSTON NORTH GALLERY Inuit 
(Eskimo) Arts of Superlative Quali- 
ty. Lunenburg 634-8869 

OLSEN BLUE ROCKS STUDIO Il 
Paintings, Prints, 10-5 Tues.-Fri. 
Lunenburg 634-4046 

FATHER & SON GALLERY Nova 
Scotia Painting & Prints by Rod & 
Bill Prouse. Chester 275-3344 
FAOILEIGE STUDIO Quality Marine 
Oil Painting of Nova Scotia. Indian 
Harbour 823-2227 


ATTRACTIONS 


D. DARE CINEMAS LTD. Capitol- 
Shelburne, Astor-Liverpool. Liver- 
pool 354-3400 


BOWATER MERSEY PAPER COM- 
PANY LTD. Wilderness walking 
trails and picnic sites. Liverpool 
354-3411 

TELEGLOBE CANADA SATELLITE 
EARTH STATION Guided tours daily 


between 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Mill Vil- 
lage 677-2200 


AIR NOVA Water airodrome, 
Custom Port of Entry, Sightseeing 
Commerical Air Service. B’water 
Fancy Lake 543-7562 


ROLLER WHEELS SKATING CEN- 
TRE Spec. Lighting, Urethane Sur- 
face, Snack Bar. Bridgewater 543- 
6237 


SOUTH SHORE EXHIBITION July 
26 to 30. Bridgewater 


BRIDGEWATER GOLF & COUNTRY 
CLUB Green fees, 9 holes, Licensed 
dining, Games Room. Bridgewater 
543-3273 

SCHOONER TOURS-SAILING DAI- 
LY From Lun. Fisheries Museum, 
June to Sept. Lunenburg 543-8072 


LUNENBURG CRAFT FESTIVAL — 
JULY 10-11 Sidewalk Sales, Chow- 
der, Beer Garden, Barbecue. Lunen- 
burg 634-4088 

N.S. FISHERIES EXHIBITION & 
FISHERMEN’S REUNION Sept. 
7-11. Lunenburg 634-8156 


GERALD L. STEVENS MARINE LTD. 
Boat Charters, Deep Sea Fishing, 
Scenic Tours. Chester 275-3721 
NEW ROSS COMMUNITY FAIR 
Visit the New Ross Community 
Aug. 19-20. New Ross 389-2471 


SOUTH SHORE MARINE LIMITED 
Complete Marine Facilities, Gear & 
Gifts. Marriott’s Cove 275-3711 


ANTIQUE CRAFT & 
GIFT SHOP 


COUNTRY PINE WORKSHOP 
Country Crafts in a pretty garden 
setting. Jordan Falls 857-3200 


THE SEA URCHIN CRAFT & GIFT 
SHOP Quality Handcrafts & Gifts. 
Hunt’s Point 683-2493 


ISLANDVIEW HANDCRAFTS SHOP 
Woolen yarns, Sweaters, Souven- 
irs, etc. Hunt’s Point 683-2442 


BALL’N SKEIN We also have 
Stamps & Supplies for Collectors. 
Liverpool 354-2243 

OCEAN VIEW ANTIQUES Seaside 
Antiques near Petite Riviere. Green 
Bay 688-2114 


JAN’S COUNTRY CRAFTS Quality 
Crafts, Ceramics, Furniture, Wood 
Turnings. Wileville 543-8222 


THIMBLE & THINGS LTD. Ladies 
Fashions and Home Accessories. 
Bridgewater 543-7431 


SUTTLES & SEAWINDS LIMITED 
Handcrafted designer fashions, 
Gifts. New Germany 644-2106 


LUNENBURG STAINED GLASS 
AND ANTIQUES Glass Creations, 
Antiques of Glass, China, Silver. 
Lunenburg 634-8021 


HEARTHSTONE COMMUNITY 
STORE Atlantic Antiques and 
Crafts, Junior Boutique. Mahone 
Bay 624-9155 

AMOS PEWTERERS LIMITED 
Handcrafted Pewter, Holloware & 
Jewellery. Mahone Bay 624-9547 
THE TEAZER MAHONE BAY LTD. 
Ladies Wear, Handcrafts, Kitchen 
Ware, Gifts. Mahone Bay 624- 
8234 

BIRDSALL-WORTHINGTON POT- 
TERY LTD. Pottery & Com- 


memorative Plates, Earthenware. 
Mahone Bay 624-9447 


CHARING CROSS HANDICRAFTS 
Handcrafts, Gifts, Films, Souvenirs. 
New Ross 389-2573 


ASHGROVE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Tapestries, Oriental Rugs, Oil Paint- 
ings, Handmade Quilts. Chester 
Basin 275-4596 


CORKUM’S PAIL FACTORY 
Decorative Buckets used for 
Planters, etc. Chester Basin 275- 
4828 


THE HERRING GULL GALLERY, 
CRAFTS AND GIFT SHOP Art Gall- 
ery, Gifts, Souvenirs, and Surprises. 
Chester 275-3244 


THE WARP & WOOF GIFTS & 
GALLERY & SWEATER ANNEX 60 
yrs. offering the Finest in N.S. 
Handcrafts. Chester 275-4795 
Sum., 455-4660 Win. 


PEGGY'S COVE GIFT SHOP 
LIMITED Ship Models, Thistle Pot- 
tery, N.S. Handcrafts, etc. Peggy’s 
Cove 823-3350 

PINE GABLES CRAFT STUDIO 
Schooners in Bottles, Sweaters, 
Handcrafted in Lun. Co. Hubbards 
857-9694 

WHITE CAPS Flower Ar- 
rangements, Handcrafted Gifts. 
Hubbards 857-9467 
BLACKBERRY COTTAGE Unique 
Collection of Antiques & Atlantic 
Crafts. Hubbards 857-3717 
WOOD N’ WOOL GIFT SHOP N.S. 
Crafts, Quality Hand Knit Sweaters. 
Tantallon 823-2187 

JENNIFER'S OF NOVA SCOTIA 
Works of N.S.’s Most Gifted Crafts- 
people. Bayside 852-3444 

THE CANDLERIGGS CRAFTSHOP 
& DINING ROOM Handcrafts and 
fine dining. Indian Harbour 823- 
2722 


AUTOMOTIVE SERVICES 


ROSSIGNOL SALES Chev & Olds 
Dealer, Sales, parts, Service. Liver- 
pool 354-5733 

LUNENBURG FOUNDRY GARAGE 
Canada’s Senior Chrysler Dealer. 
Lunenburg 634-8839 


BED AND BREAKFAST, 
FARM & COUNTRY 


VACATIONS 
ROSS ACRES Bed and breakfast. 
Cape Negro, Shel. County 
768-2311 


GRAMMA’S HOUSE Small country 
Inn, Dining Room, Handcrafts. Port 
Saxon 637-2058 

TOP O’ THE HILL One double, one 
single. Barrington 637-2001 
WHITMAN INN Country Inn, Parlor, 
Dining Room, Yr. around. Caledonia 
242-2226 

TALBOT’S BED & BREAKFAST 
Charming Room with Twin Beds & 
Private Bath. Cherry Hill 677-2465 
LINDEN LODGE Bed & Breakfast in 
Heart of Village. Petite Riviere 688- 
2488 

SOUTH SHORE BED & BREAKFAST 
ASSOCIATION Check at Tourist 


Bureau for Listings. Bridgewater 
543-5391 


HILDERSHAM GUEST HOME Bed & 
Breakfast, Centrally located. Bridge- 
water 543-7021 


McDONALD’S BED & BREAKFAST 
4 large rooms, homemade food. 
Mahone Bay 624-9365 


MARLINE SPIKE GUEST HOUSE 
Overlooking Beautiful Mahone Bay. 
Mahone Bay 624-8664 


BROOM COVE BED & BREAKFAST 
Rustic country charm with pool 
facilities. East Side, Martin’s River 
627-2571 


THE HUMBLE TRAVELLER BED & 
BREAKFAST Boat Rentals, Tuna, 
Tours, Picnic Lunches, Laundry. 
Chester 275-5366 


CASA BLANCA GUEST HOUSE & 
CABIN Private Baths, on Bus Line, 
Near to Tancook Ferry. Chester 
275-3385 


SHEET ANCHOR HOUSE Close to 
restaurants, shops, tennis, golf. 
Chester 275-3842 


MacNEILL MANOR BED & BREAK- 
FAST We provide a more personal 
touch. Chester 275-4638 


STONEY BROOK GUEST HOUSE 
Pleasant Century Old Home. 
Chester 275-4688 


CAMP GROUNDS 


B.B. RANCH Swimming, camping, 
canoeing, sauna, deep sea fishing. 
Lower Ohio 875-2408 _ or 
875-4204 


FRINGE OF KEDGE CAMP- 
GROUNDS Quiet campgrounds 
located on lake. Kempt 242-2430 
PONHOOK LODGE PARK Full hook- 
ups, Partial Marina, Beach, 7 Cot- 
tages. Greenfield 685-2346 
KEJIMKUJIK NATIONAL PARK 
Camping, Canoeing, Cross-country 
skiing, Open yr. rnd. Maitland 
Bridge 242-2772 

RIVERSIDE TRAILER & TENTING 
PARK 5 mi. from Bridgewater, 
Showers, Wood, Ice. Upper LaHave 
543-7222 

OVENS NATURAL PARK CAMP- 
GROUNDS Caves, Museum, Heat- 
ed Pool, da/wk/mo. Feltzen South 
766-4621 


HAYWAGON CAMPGROUND LTD. 


Pool, Canteen, Washrooms & 
Showers, Play area. Centre 
543-8080 

RAYPORT CAMPGROUNDS 60 
Hook-ups, store, laundromat, 
showers, pool. Martin’s River 
627-9988 


HUBBARDS BEACH CAMP- 
GROUND & SHORE CLUB Family 
Camping near Sandy Beach, All Ser- 
vices. Hubbards Beach 857-9555 


MUSEUMS, HISTORICAL & 
HERITAGE SOCIETIES 


CAPE SABLE HISTORICAL SOCIE- 
TY Area Historical & Genealogical 
Info. Open June 15-Sept. 30. Bar- 
rington 637-2001 

SHELBURNE HISTORICAL SOCIE- 
TY See Historic Ross-Thomson 
House 1785 Museum. Shelburne 
875-3219 


SHELBURNE COUNTY MUSEUM 
1787 Home Reflects Loyalist 
Heritage. Shelburne 875-3219 


QUEENS COUNTY MUSEUM 
Perkins House, Loyalist Display, In- 
dian Artifacts. Liverpool 354-4058 


OLD VOGLER OAR AND HANDLE 
MILL Historically renovated water- 
powered mill in operation. Crouse- 
town 688-2353 


FORT POINT MUSEUM Route 331, 
First European landing 1607, 
LaHave 


BRIDGEWATER HERITAGE & 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY Bridgewater 
Historical & Heritage Research. 
Bridgewater 543-7021 


DESBRISAY MUSEUM Centrally 
located. Bridgewater 543-4033 


PARKDALE-MAPLEWOOD COM- 
MUNITY MUSEUM 18th Century 
Artifacts from German Settlers. 
Barss Corner 644-2790 


FISHERIES MUSEUM OF THE 
ATLANTIC Floating Fishing Boats, 
Aquarium, Restaurant. Lunenburg 
634-4794 


ROARING TWENTIES MUSEUM & 
GIFT SHOP Antique Autos, Farm & 
Farmhouse Articles. Blockhouse 
624-9184 


CHESTER MUNICIPAL HERITAGE 
SOCIETY Chester railway station. 
Chester 275-3043 


ROSS FARM MUSEUM N.S.’s Liv- 
ing Museum of Agriculture. New 
Ross 389-2210 

FEDERATION OF N.S. HERITAGE 
AND HISTORIC SOCIETIES 


RETAIL OUTLETS 


WILSON’S SHOPPING CENTRE 
LIMITED ‘’The One Place to Shop’’. 
Barrington Passage 637-2300 


C.D. HEMEON & SONS LTD. 
Magazines, Films, N.S. Books, Nov- 
elties. Liverpool 354-4214 


THORNES LIMITED Fishing & 
Camping Supplies, Giftware. Liver- 
pool 354-4111 

CANADIAN TIRE ASSOCIATE 
STORE Auto parts, Sports, Hard- 
ware & Housewares. Bridgewater 
543-4648 


BONSAI SHOPPE LIMITED Gifts, 
Souvenirs, Pendelfin, Hummel, 
James Bay Jackets. Bridgewater 
Mall 543-5017 

THE ARRANGEMENT Complete 
Floral Serv. & Landscaping. Bridge- 
water 543-5050 

GOW BROTHERS LIMITED Home 
Hardware, Home of the Handy 
Man. Bridgewater 543-7121 
LaHAVE STATIONERS LTD. Office 
supplies, cards, gifts. Bridgewater 
543-2342 

LITTLE‘S FLOWER SHOP & 
NURSERY Flowers always avail- 
able. Bridgewater 543-2623 
KINLEY DRUG COMPANY Com- 
plete line of Drug Store Needs. Lun- 
enburg 634-4437 

KINBURN PHARMACY LTD. Prompt 
Rx Service, Large Photo Dept., 2 
Day Developing. Mahone Bay 624- 
8347 


BILL’S DEPARTMENT STORE Gifts, 
Clothing, Shoes. Mahone Bay 624- 
8452 


THE H.S. ZINCK STORE LTD. 
Clothing, Variety, Wool Dept. 
Chester 275-3737 


CHESTER PHARMACY LIMITED 
Prescriptions, Drugs, Sundries. 
Chester 275-3518 


ASSAF CLOTHING & FOOTWEAR 
Clothing and Footwear. Chester 
275-3036 


HILCHIE SEAFOOD Seafood, Take- 
Out, Groceries, Pop Shoppe. Ches- 
ter 275-4846 ; 


NEW ROSS GROCERY LTD. For all 
your Barbecue needs. New Ross 
389-2758 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


RUTH C. AUWARTER TOUR 
ESCORT Escorts, Bus Tours, small 
groups, English, French. Shag Har- 
bour 723-2810 


SOUTH QUEENS CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE Serving’ South 
Queens. Liverpool 


LIVERPOOL-QUEENS DEVELOP- 
MENT COMMISSION Serving Town 
of Liverpool & Queens County. Liv- 
erpool 354-5658 


ACADIA BROADCASTING CO. 
LTD. CKBW 1000 AM, B’Water 
94.5 FM-Liverpool, 93.1 FM-Shel- 
burne. Bridgewater 543-2401 


SUPERIOR PROPANE LIMITED Pro- 
pane, Sales & Service, Propane bot- 
tles refills. Bridgewater 543-2322 


BEAUTY BOUTIQUE Hairstyling. 
Appt’s not always necessary. 
Bridgewater Mall 543-3180 


BRIDGEWATER CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE Serving the town of 
Bridgewater. Bridgewater 543- 
4429 


AMERICAN MARKETING SYS- 
TEMS/SHIPMATES MAGAZINE 
Tourist Publications, Shipmates & 
Maritime Summer. Lunenburg 634- 
8904 


LUNENBURG BOARD OF TRADE 
Lunenburg — Famous for the home 
of the Bluenose. Lunenburg 634- 
8100 

LUNENBURG COUNTY PRINT More 
than a Printer. Lunenburg 634- 
4080 


H.B.S. MANAGEMENT Hospitality 
Industry. Mahone Bay 624-8035 


ROYAL CANADIAN LEGION, F.E. 
BUTLER BRANCH #44 Supports 
Community Projects. Chester 275- 
3315 


ROYAL CANADIAN LEGION, 
EVERETT BRANCH #88 Supports 
Community Projects. Chester Basin 
275-4767 


HABITATIONS REALTIES LTD. Lit- 
tle Harbour. Real Estate, sales, ap- 
praisals, Shelburne County 656- 
ya BS) 


BRIDGEWATER DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION Industrial, Commer- 
cial, Residential Land. Industrial 
Park 543-9864 

NEW ROSS CREDIT UNION P.O. 
Box 32, New Ross, Lun. Co., N.S. 
New Ross 389-2949 — 




























Along the South Shore of Nova 
Scotia, one can find a large number of 
lighthouses, many of which are accessi- 
ble only by boat. At night the beams 
from these light-stations can be seen for 
many miles. ‘‘Sign Post of the Sea’’ — 
that is the way that lighthouses have been 
described in the past. This is a very good 
description because of the important role 
the lighthouses play in Nova Scotia in 
connection with the fishing industry. The 
lighthouses serve as a guide and a warn- 
ing to the many fishing fleets, large or 
small, throughout this province. 

A brief history of lightkeeping would 
include such things as: Great Britain was 
the leader for many years in lighthouse 
construction and design. The first settlers 
in North America brought these ideas 
over with them. The first authentic light- 
house in North America was built in 1719 
in Boston. Not long afterwards the first 
lighthouse in Canada was built at Louis- 
bourg by the French in the year 1733. 
The first lighthouse along the South 
Shore of Nova Scotia was Sambro Island 
Lighthouse which was built in the year 
1758. 

Originally open fires were the form 
of lights used, but these were replaced by 
oil fed wicks in the 1730’s. The first real 
advancement in lighthouse design came 
in 1781 when lighthouses incorporated 
the first revolving apparatus by rotating 
both the light source and the reflectors. 
Whale and seal oil was used in the early 
lights but these fuels proved to have 
many disadvantages. | 

In the late 1700’s another major im- 
provement took place, the use of refrac- 
tion and reflection. Lenses of expensive 
highly polished glass were installed 
around the light source, which once per- 
fected meant that only about one tenth 
of the light was lost. 

In the latter part of the 19th century 
considerable work was done to provide 
a better quality light source. Kerosene 
became the most widely used source of 
fuel for the lighthouses as it was one of 
the cheapest fuels and produced a bright 
flame. 3 

The most powerful of the lights came 
when electricity was put into use in the 
lighthouses. The first electric lamps were 
introduced to Canadian lighthouses prior 
to World War I. 

Most of the lighthouses in operation 
today are electric and some have had 
mercury vapour light erected within the 
last ten years. Now the lenses are made 
from acrylic plastic which eliminates the 
need for polished glass lenses. 

By 1790 Nova Scotia had a total of 
four lighthouses, Cape Roseway, built in 
1788 and Shelburne, built in 1789 were 
added to Louisbourg and Sambro. 

The lighthouses were now construct- 
ed of wood and three basic styles were 
being used: Towers were attached to 
dwellings or other buildings located on 
the station, lights were mounted on the 
roof of the house or dwelling, and the 
most popular was the freestanding tower. 
The style of the lighthouses depended 



























































































































largely on the location and the time 
period during which they were built. 

At one time in Nova Scotia history 
there was a total of 350 lights along the 
province’s coastline but now in 1983 
there are less than 60 manned light- 
stations. Due to automation, keepers are 
no longer necessary for many stations 
since electricty from public sources is 
provided to the lighthouses. 

The South Shore of Nova Scotia is 
appropriately called the lighthouse route 
because along this coast is located many 
lighthouses, some of which are watched 
and some that are unmanned, some that 
are accessible by car and some only ac- 
cessible by boat. The following is a list 
of the light-stations along the South 
Shore from Yarmouth to Halifax, the 
year during which the original light was 
built and a description of the tower itself 
and also whether or not the light station 
is accessible. 

Cape Forchu — Built 1839. S. pt Yar- 
mouth Sound, 135 ft. above sea level, 
can be seen for 30 miles. Red and white 
striped. The original lens is in the Yar- 
mouth Historical Museum. 

Peace Island — Also known as 
Tusket Island. Built 1879. Accessible by 
boat only. Square tower on building, 
manned. 

Seal Island — Built 1830. Manned 
station accessible by boat. White tower, 
two red bands. 

Tusket River — Built 1864. White 
square tower, unmanned. 

Bon Portage (outer) Island — 
Manned. White square tower. Accessible 
by boat. Built 1874. 

Woods Harbour — Built 1900. On 
big ledge in harbour, square white tower. 

Cape Sable — Built 1861. On Cape, 
white tower, manned. 

Baccaro Point —- Built 1850. East 
side Barrington Bay, 2 miles from Port 
LaTour. Accessible by car. Square wood 





tower sloping sides (SCENIC) 

The Salvages — Built 1965. Accessi- 
ble only by boat from Port LaTour. 
White rectangular building. 

Cape Negro Island — Built 1872. Ac- 
cessible by fishing boat then one mile 
walk. White tower, very scenic and 
photogenic. (Unmanned) 

Cape Roseway Built 1788. 
Shelburne Harbour, McNutt Island, ac- 
cessible by fishing boat from Gunning 
Cove then two mile walk. Scenic and 
photogenic. 

Sandy Point — Built 1873. Shelburne 
Harbour east side, 200 yards from Sand 
Point Village by water. White tower. 
Scenic and photogenic. 

Lockeport — Built 1853. Gull Rock, 
harbour entrance, 1 !/2 miles from 
Lockeport town accessible by boat. 
Scenic. 

Little Hope — Built 1865. (Port 
Mouton) Round concrete tower. Not ac- 
cessible. (Unmanned). 

Port Mouton — Built 1873. Spectacle 
Island, square white wood tower. 
(Unmanned) 

Western Head — Built 1962. West 
side of Liverpool Bay, about two miles 
from Liverpool. Accessible by road, 
white tower. Scenic and photogenic. 

Coffin Island — Built 1812. Accessi- 
ble by boat from Liverpool then one mile 
walk. White and red tower. Scenic and 
photogenic. (Unmanned) 

Fort Point — Built 1812. Liverpool, 
square tower and dwelling. (Unmanned) 

Medway Head — Built 1851. West 
side of Port Medway Harbour. Accessi- 
ble by road about two miles from village. 
Circular tower with two red bands. Very 
scenic. 

West Ironbound — Built 1855. En- 
trance to LaHave River. Accessible by 
boat, Dublin Shore. Square white and 
red. Unmanned. Scenic. 

Battery Point — Built 1937. Entrance 
Lunenburg Harbour, about two miles 
from Lunenburg by road. Wood Square 
tower. Scenic. 

Cross Island — Built 1830. Visable 
and accessible by boat from Lunenburg 
and Bluerocks. Red skeleton tower. 

Kaulback Island range Mahone Bay 
— Built 1914. Two wooden towers, slop- 
ing sides, red stripes: Unmanned. 

East Ironbound Island — Built 1867. 
Accessible by ferry from Chester. Square 
tower on dwelling. Very scenic. 

Pearl Island — Built 1874. White 
square tower. Unmanned. 

Indian Harbour — Built 1901. (Pad- 
dy Head Island) Square Tower. Un- 
manned. 

Peggy’s Point — Peggy’s Cove. Built 
1868. Accessible by road to within 1/4 
of a mile. Concrete white and red. Un- 
manned. Scenic and photogenic. 

Betty Island — Brig. Point. Built 
1875. Accessible by boat from Prospect 
two miles. 1/2 mile walk. Scenic. 

Sambro — Built 1758. Accessible by 
boat from Sambro village about two 
miles. Octogonal white tower and red 
bands. Scenic and photogenic. 
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pute between the theatre 
boards, Black says he’s not 
sure the arrangement would 
have survived for long, 
anyway. 

‘‘Co-operation seems like 
such a simple and good idea 
until you actually get into 
it?’ Black says. ‘‘It should 
save money, but.I don’t think 
it does.’ 

Besides the expense of cre- 
ating sets-to-travel and hotel | 
and per diem costs for ac- 
tors, there is also the problem 
that each of the region’s 
theatres has carefully staked 
out its own piece of artistic 
turf. 

All of Theatre New Bruns- 
wick productions, for exam- 
ple, must tour nine different 


centres from Moncton to Ed- Alden Nowlan, left, Walter arning wrote TNB’s Cardinal Tosca 


mundston after their initial run in 
Fredericton. Costs dictate the com- 
plexity of the plays that can be pro- 
duced for touring, and the nature of 
the audiences also limits the reper- 
toire: TNB plays the province’s Bible 
Belt as well as Acadian communities 
and generally attracts what Black says 
is ‘fa more blue-collar kind of au- 
dience’’ than Neptune. 

The Charlottetown Festival, on the 
other hand, is summer theatre ori- 
ented to the tourist trade. Its plays 
are showy, frothy concoctions designed 
to entertain but never offend the family. 

And Neptune, as the only regular 
professional theatre in the largest city 
in the region, tries to be all things 
to all people: Neville’s seasons, for 
example, have in- 
evitably included 
a fluffy, Broad- 
way-style musical 
or a Neil Simon- 
type comedy to at- 
tract those who 
want to be enter- 
tained, at least one 
Canadian play to 
please the nation- 
alists, some Shake- 
speare or a Classic ; 
for school audi- 
ences and the oc- 
casional adven- @ 
turous and chal- © 
lenging play like 
Endgame for the 
university crowd. 

That, in fact, is 
typical of what 
Dalhousie Univer- 
sity theatre pro- 
fessor Alan An- 
drews says is the 
‘‘Howard Johnson 
style . fare’’cur- 
rently being offered 
at heavily subsi- 
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dized regional theatres from Halifax to 
Victoria. ‘‘You can go to different 
places, but the menu remains the same’’ 
While he concedes there are some good 
reasons for that similarity — including 
the fact of public funding — Andrews 
adds that it’s not the kind of atmosphere 
that encourages innovative, important 
achievements in theatre. “There i is room 
for some diversity in the theatre that’s 
available to us,’ he says. 

Interestingly, Canada’s most original 
popular theatre in recent years has come 
out of Newfoundland, the only province 
without a traditional regional theatre. 
During the Seventies, indigenous groups 
such as the Mummers and Codco em- 
erged, leading as much as reflecting 


Newfoundland’s cultural and aero 


oe: 





Mary Walsh, Bob Joy, pee Jones (rear), Greg Malone and foray Sexton 


Ssawakening during that 
= decade. The Mummers cre- 
é ated plays about real and im- 
3 portant local problems rang- 
m ing from St. Lawrence miners 
2 = dying of silicosis (Dying Hard) 
2 to the uncertainties of the fish- 
ing industry (What’s That Got 
to Do with the Price of Fish?); 
then performed them for local 
people in small halls all over 
the province. Codco created 
rich and loving satires of or- 
dinary life in Newfoundland 
with such shows as Cod on a 
Stick and Festering 
Forefathers and Running 
Sons, then performd them for 
mainlanders in big cities such 
as Toronto and on network 
television. 

Though the Mummers fi- 
nally succumbed to exhaus- 
tion and lack of funds early this year, 
and Codco has been inactive for a 
number of years, the renaissance they 
spawned lives on in the comedy of rock 
and roll groups like the Wonderful 
Grand Band; occasional indigenous ra- 
dio and television series like Up at Ours 
and Oil in the Family; successful shows 
like Rising Tide’s Joey, a play about Joey 
Smallwood that was shown nationally on 
CBC-TV this winter; and the success of 
local acting alumni like Bob Joy, who 
now appears in major motion pictures 
like Atlantic City, U.S.A. and Ragtime. 

There is nothing to compare with the 
Newfoundland scene anywhere else in 
the Atlantic provinces or, in fact, in Can- 
ada. Alan Andrews concedes that it may 
have something to do with the fact that 
large regional the- 
atres like Neptune 
‘tend to swallow 
up. a lot of re- 
sources that might 
otherwise be avail- 
able .2to-: other 
groups.’ But he 
doesn’t believe that 
fully explains the 
failure of distinc- 
tive alternative the- 
atre to take hold in 
places like Halifax. 

‘*It’s extremely 
difficult to isolate 
and prescribe the 
conditions that will 
encourage the de- 
velopment of good 
and valuable arts 
organizations,’ he 
says. ‘‘The only 
certainty is that in 
any situation where 
you have just one 
theatre, it won’t 
please everyone 
and it won ’t satisfy 
anyone.’ OS 
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BUSINESS 


Raising Cain by raising funds 


Professionals have moved into the charity fund-raising field in a big, 
successful way. But official figures don’t always tell the whole story 


By David Folster, with Lorraine Lovett 





icture this: You are sitting at home 

and the telephone rings, and it’s 

somebody selling tickets to a magic 
show. Well, you tell the caller, you’re not 
terribly interested in that kind of thing. 
OK, he says, then how about making a 
donation so that some underprivileged 
kids can see the show? No? Then how 
about a pledge toward the cause? You 
can make a pledge, he tells you, ‘‘for as 
little as $25?’ 

Well, doggone it, you think to 
yourself, here are these people ‘‘helping 
out,’ as the guy said, while the local 
policemen’s association, or the firemen, 
or perhaps the wheelchair sports club, 
raises money for an important commu- 
nity cause. All right, you tell your per- 
suasive caller, you’ll contribute. He 
thanks you, and soon somebody — pos- 
sibly a taxi driver — appears at your 
door to collect your contribution. 

Sound familiar? It should. Because 
it’s the kind of fund-raising that’s gone 
on in many Atlantic Canada communi- 
ties, including Sydney, Charlottetown, 
St. John’s, Kentville, Moncton, Bathurst, 
Truro, Fredericton and Saint John, over 
the past few years. In recent months, 
places where funds were raised this way 
include Sydney, Moncton, Saint John 
and Fredericton. 

In some of the larger communities, 
these campaigns of this type have even 
been carried out twice in the same year. 
In the process, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been raised. 

What isn’t known is how much of 
this money actually went to the cause in 
whose name the campaign was con- 
ducted. On the basis of information 
available, it appears that less than 20% 
gets back to the sponsoring organization 
to carry out its good works. 

This means that if, for example, you 
bought $20 worth of tickets, or made a 
$20 pledge, $4 or less would actually go 
toward the cause. What happens to the 
remaining $16 or so? It goes to the pro- 
fessional fund-raiser and his organiza- 
tion, a member of which was probably 
the person who called you to buy the 
tickets in the first place. And here you 
thought you’d been talking to a police- 
man, or a fireman, or a sportsman in a 
wheelchair, right? 

Consider the campaign conducted in 
Fredericton in the fall of 1981. It was run 
under the sponsorship of local firemen, 
and Frederictonians receiving the cus- 
tomary telephone calls were assured by 
the fund-raisers that ‘‘50% of the 


da 











profits’’ would go to the firemen to help 
their work in muscular dystrophy and in 
developing a special ‘“‘burn unit’’ at the 
Dr. Everett Chalmers Hospital. 

The 50% statement was accurate as 
far as it went. But here’s what really hap- 
pened, according to information ob- 
tained from the firemen: 

In the Fredericton campaign, ad- 
vance sales for the show, a magic per- 
formance, totalled $40,586. But, accord- 
ing to a document marked ‘‘closing state- 
ment,’’ not quite 10% of this amount — 
$3,970 — went to the firemen. All the 
rest, a total of $36,616, went to the 
promoter for his fees and expenses. 

The statement shows ‘‘promotion 
fees’’ amounting to $18,281.89. In addi- 


tion, the promoter collected half of the 
balance remaining after these fees — plus 
expenses, which included $1,100 for 
‘*facility rental’’ and $7,200 for ‘‘show 
costs’? — were deducted. 

This balance after expenses and fees was 
$7,940, of which half — the ‘‘50%’’ men- 
tioned in the telephone calls — was $3,970. 

All of this was according to an agree- 
ment the firemen signed with the pro- 
moter in June, 1981. Even so, as the tele- 
phone campaign proceeded the following 
September, some firemen began to feel 
discomfited by the whole business. ‘“The 
first week was hectic,”’ recalls fireman 
Paul Breen. Members of the public called 
to complain about the fund-raisers 
‘‘mumbling that they were firefighters,”’ 
which they were not, and asking for 
larger donations because of inflation. 

Breen had added a rider to the contract 
requiring the firemen’s approval of all sales 
methods. Nevertheless, the experience left 
him dismayed. ‘‘As firefighters?’ he said, 











‘we have a good image. We can go out and 
raise money with no flack. We’d never take 
another promoter’’ 

The promoter who handled the fire- 
men’s fund-raising in the fall of 1981 was 
a natty dresser named Barry Rudd. A 
native of Saskatchewan, he’s been in the 
fund-raising business for some years. 

Rudd has conducted campaigns in 
many Atlantic Canadian centres with ap- 
parent success. When he came back to 
Fredericton for another fund-raiser last 
spring, he was driving a Cadillac Fleet- 
wood automobile equipped with a radio 
telephone. He has a large, new, yellow 
home with a swimming pool on Laurel 
Avenue in Moncton, and he recently 
bought the Johnstone Travel agency in 
the city. 

But Rudd doesn’t like to talk about 
his work or his success at it. Approached 
by two reporters during a performance of 
one of his magic shows at Fredericton’s 
Playhouse last June, he snapped, ‘‘I don’t 
give interviews,’ and wheeled away. The 
same response met two other attempts to 
talk with him later in the evening. 





He has his supporters in the city, 
however, one of whom is Constable Eric 
Carr of the Fredericton Police Depart- 
ment. ‘“‘If there’s such a thing as an 
honest promoter in the world?’ Carr 
says, ‘‘it’s him”’ 

In the spring of 1981, Rudd promoted 
a country and western show on behalf of 
the Fredericton Policemen’s Protective 
Association. 

The police wouldn’t say how many 
dollars Rudd raised for them. But his 
promotional method, Carr conceded, 
was ‘‘a fast way to make a great deal of 
money when your association has a good 
name in the community.’ 

And that is usually the appeal of this 
fund-raising method. It’s a way of making 
some quick cash that members don’t have to 
raise themselves. Essentially all the 
organization has to do in return for its 
money is lend its name to the fund-raising 
campaign. Rudd and his group do the rest. 

That was the appeal, for example, to 
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wheelchair sports clubs in New Brunswick 
last spring. They wanted to send teams to 
compete in two national events, a basketball 
tournament in Burnaby, B.C., and a 
murderball (a wheelchair game played with a 
volleyball) championship in Edmonton. 
*“‘We were short of funds,’ says Brian 
Bertelsen, treasurer of the N.B. Wheelchair 
Sports Association. ‘‘Barry came in and 
offered us a deal?’ The wheelchair 
sportsmen got their money and went to their 
tournaments. How much money? ‘‘I guess 
Barry is being very cautious,’ said Bertelsen, 
*‘and part of the arrangement we made with 
him is that we not disclose that number?’ 

Bertelsen says he’s uncomfortable 
with this method of fund-raising and 
hopes the club will raise its own money 
this year. But another member, Carl 
Constantine, insists that hiring a pro- 
moter was ‘‘more successful than any 
other way we’ve had of raising money.’ 
As for any moral questions raised by the 
wording of the telephone pitches, and the 
amount of money that actually goes to 
the sponsors, Constantine professes no 
qualms. ‘‘It’s paid the bills?’ he says. 
‘*We’re primarily interested in that?’ 

But there are moral, and perhaps legal, 
issues involved in this method of fund- 
raising. A former employee of Rudd’s 
organization says that file cards are kept on 
contributors, and when people such as 
businessmen, lawyers, doctors and dentists 
are telephoned in subsequent years, they’re 
told what they gave the previous year — 
except that a higher figure is mentioned. For 
instance, a person who actually gave $235 is 
told, ‘“You gave $50 last year. Do you think 
you can do the same this year?’’ And that, 
the ex-employee says, ‘‘is how you raise a 
tap.” The people making the calls are of 
course not volunteers merely ‘‘helping out”’ 
but paid employees who get ‘‘22 or 23% of 
everything you take in’’ 

The public perception is usually quite 
different, which partly explains why the 
method has worked so well. ‘‘We always 
felt we were talking to a policeman,’ says 
Norma Brewer, who runs a women’s and 
children’s clothing store in Fredericton 
and contributed regularly to the 
campaigns. “‘It’s like hiding behind some 
kind of false religion?’ 

Mike Ross, a former general man- 
ager of the Fredericton Chamber of 
Commerce, observes: ‘‘If the community 
at large understood how the system 
worked, what was in fact happening, I 
think it would be very angry.’ 

But few members of the public do 
find that out, because these are private 
telephone campaigns in which neither the 
promoter nor his sponsors are required 
to reveal where the money goes. Until 
there is such a requirement, the cam- 
paigns will likely continue, with no 
shortage of contributors — nor of spon- 
sors. Despite the misgivings of some of 
their members last year, the wheelchair 
sportsmen again hired Barry Rudd to 
raise money for them this spring. And 
the country and western Mackinaw 
Music Show will be at Fredericton’s 
Playhouse early next month. NS 
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“A Heineken: that’s exactly 
what! had in mind?’ 








even years ago, at age 11, 
Jim Parker bought his first 
computer, a small hobbyist’s 
model. Now, a year after 
graduating from his Saint 
John, N.B., high school with 
top marks in computer science, 
he runs his own company, 
marketing computer games and 
specialized industrial and 
business programs. His two 
computer games written for 
personal ‘‘micro’’ computers 
(Omni-tron, a sci-fi game, and 
Moneybags, a game that fea- 
tures ‘‘Ernie the Ally’’ dodging 
land mines in search of sacks of 
money) have sold well in New 
Brunswick, and will soon be 
marketed by mail across North 
America. Sports clubs have 
asked his company, Atlantic 
Software, to computerize tour- 
nament scores, and his list of 
consulting clients includes 
schools, retail outlets, and 
small industries that want to 
keep up with the times by com- 

























































































puterizing their processes. 
Parker, who works 10-hour 
days, plans to move his busi- 
ness out of his parents’ base- 
ment and into a proper office 
later this year. After that, he 
says, the sky’s the limit. ‘‘The 
market’s just expanding all the 
time, and there aren’t enough 
excellent programmers around.’ 





Computer man Parker: 10-hour workdays 










































Actress-playwright Spence: On top again 


tet Spence, 37, has been acting in 
stage and television shows since she 
was 16. But these days, acting is taking 
second place: She’s making a name for 
herself in Newfoundland as a playwright. 
She started writing seriously last year, 
and her first play, Bob and Irene, had 
successful runs this winter at the LSPU 
Hall in St. John’s and at a local bar, the 
Ship Inn. A sequel to the play opens May 
10. Spence’s career, like that of most ar- 
tists, has had its ups and downs. After 
co-starring in 1969 with her husband, 
Michael Cook, in the CBC Newfound- 
land comedy series Our Man Friday she 
moved to Toronto. A marriage breakup 
in 1972 and hard economic times forced 
her into other lines of work, including 
driving for a Toronto courier service and 
a factory job. But in 1979, she landed a 
role in the CBC television comedy series 
Up at Ours, which ran for three seasons 
and was produced in St. John’s. Since 
coming back home, she’s divided her 
time between writing, caring for her 
15-year-old daughter and acting in the 
occasional play, including Bob and Irene 
— a play about a St. John’s woman in 
her mid-30s who’s separated from her 
husband and living with an immature, 
19-year-old man. 










Wit the price of booze these days, 
says Paul Shea of Tignish, P.E.I., 
‘*Irish fellows can’t afford to drink as 
much as they’d like’’ That’s why his new 
political party, the P.E.I. National Irish 
Separatist Party, has drawn up a plat- 
form that includes legalizing draught 
beer on the Island, removing alcohol 
taxes and allowing moonshine produc- 
tion for home use. Party president Shea, 
23, who says the party plans to run in all 
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four Island ridings in the next federal 
election, also wants Gaelic immersion 
classes in Island schools by, 1985. Party 
members also belong to a two-year-old 
Tignish club devoted to the preservation 
of Irish culture — and to having a good 
time. The club has sponsored dances, 
Irish pub nights, an essay contest (‘‘Why 
I’m Proud to Be Irish’’) and, last sum- 
mer, a boiled herring dinner. ‘‘It was a 
disaster;’ Shea says. ‘‘Nobody came. We 
had to throw out all that boiled herring?’ 
Funds raised go to local charities, 
although some money will be set aside 
for political activities, Shea says. One of 
14 children, he trained as a meat-cutter, 
but has been able to find a job only on 
a government make-work project. Most 
other members of the club have similar 
problems, he says. And that’s where 
Club Wa-Ha (Worthwhile Association 
with Hilarious Activities) comes in: 
When everything else is so serious, Shea 
says, it focuses on the bright side of life. 


hen Don Palmer, a Sydney, N.S.- 

born saxophonist returned home from 
New York City eight years ago he planned 
on a short stay. Today, he’s quite at home 
in his music-filled office at the Dalhousie 
Arts Centre in Halifax doing what he likes 
best: Playing jazz. Besides teaching jazz at 
Dalhousie University and conducting the Dal 
Jazz Band, he’s the new musical director of 
Ocean Limited, a national all-music variety 
show broadcast from Halifax on CBC 
Radio. Although he’s busy, he says the jazz 
scene in Halifax is a bit slow. ‘‘There’s no 
jazz here now,’ says Palmer, a tall, bearded 
44-year-old. ‘“There are people who are in- 
terested but they won’t come out?’ Still, he’s 
more content with his music — and his life 
— now. “‘I don’t practise as much, but I 
feel I’m more a part of music and myself?’ 
In New York, Palmer performed with some 
of the biggest names in jazz including Lee 





Palmer: Jazz lovers, come on out 
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Konitz and Stan Getz, at the Newport Jazz 
Festival, with the Tommy Dorsey Orchestra, 
as a well-known, Spanish-music player and 
for two years with the Thad Jones-Mel 
Lewis Band, one of the world’s finest jazz 


bands. Palmer, the eldest of three children, © 


grew up in a musical family — people call- 
ed his father, ‘‘Chipper;’ the Cape Breton 
Bing Crosby. He says he made the right 
decision to come home, originally to become 
the first artist-in-residence at the College of 
Cape Breton in Sydney. When my life im- 
proved, so did my music;’ he says. 


wenty years ago, he was ihe 

Bumblebee Killer. Now, he’s the 
second-oldest man doing time in 
Canada’s federal penitentiary system. 
White-haired and frail, 82-year-old ‘Old 
Joe’ Mercure has one dream left: To die 
somewhere other than in a dank, con- 
crete cell at Dorchester Penitentiary. A 
former Miramichi woodsman, Mercure 
was convicted in 1963 of killing Patrick 
Martin of Douglasfield, N.B. Martin 
was 91. Mercure was 62. Among the evi- 
dence against him was hair from a bee’s 
leg, discovered alter the murce: on 
blood-stained money in his wallet. The 
rest of the bee was found on the victim’s 
rolltop desk. Mercure’s health is no 
longer good. ‘‘My water pump’s broke, 
and I can’t shove my wind any more,’ 
he says. ‘“There must be some place I can 
go. I don’t want to die in here.’ Mer- 
cure’s been eligible for parole for a 
decade, but social workers can’t find a 
suitable home for him. Even a minimum 
security prison seems out of the question. 
‘*He’s certainly not an escape risk,’ says 
penitentiary officer Robert Brown. ‘‘But 
to put him into a minimum with a lot of 
boisterous, lively young men wouldn’t be 
fair.’ Instead, Joe Mercure idles twilight 
days on the prison’s only ‘‘open’’ range. 
Sometimes other older inmates join him 
for cards; the rest of his time he spends 
with his $70 black and white TV set. 


e says he’s just an ordinary engineer 
but John Moyes, 45, is also known 
in St. John’s, Nfld., as a businessman, actor, 


-theatre director and inventor. In the mid- 


Sixties, he revolutionized east coast fishing 
technology with his hydraulic-driven gurdy, 
a machine that’s used to haul nets on board 
ship. Before that, the gurdy was driven by a 
cumbersome, unsafe system of pulleys and 
levers. His latest invention is a deepsea net 
lifter. It eliminates the gurdy, which tends to 


damage fish. Moyes, a marine engineer, has 


never bothered to patent his designs. ‘‘I 
didn’t think about it at the time,’ he says, ‘‘I 
just wanted to make life easier for 
Newfoundland fishermen. That was my sole 
intention, then and now.’ He laughs when 
he recalls seeing his own hydraulic system at 
a trade show in England in 1969. ‘“‘A 
Spanish manufacturer tried to sell the system 
back to us,’ he says, ‘‘after lifting the idea 
off a Portuguese vessel we had installed it on 
in St. John’s?’ This month, the English-born 
Moyes is making his mark in something 
completely different: He has the lead role in 


a CBC television drama about Sir Hum- 


phrey Gilbert, the man who claimed New- | 


foundland for Britain 400 years ago. 


verywhere he travels on 

his motorcycle, Joe Mac- 
Donald of Sherwood, P.E.I., 
takes along a pair of steel hand- 
cuffs. He’s not about to risk — 
losing his vintage bike, a rare, 
1942 civilian-model Harley-Da- 
vidson valued at $11,000. Mac- 
Donald, 34, who used to install 
burglar alarms for a living and 
now runs a towing service, 
bought the bike in bits and 
pieces for a total of $800, and 
spent 3 1/2 years searching for 
original replacement parts. To- 
day, the bike is equipped just 
the way it was the day it rolled 


MacDonald plans to tour with vintage bike 


off the assembly line. It has a 
rebuilt 45-cubic-inch V-twin 
engine, a ratchet foot clutch, an 
oil tank with its own dipstick 
and the original saddle bags, 
tool box and 1942 tires. The 
year it was built, the motor- 
cycle was one of the few not 
manufactured for war use. 
MacDonald has repainted it 
with the exact burgundy and 
cream colors used on civilian 
models that year (the armed 
forces models came in olive 
drab). This summer, he plans to 
tour the Maritimes on his vin- 
tage bike — accompanied, as 
always, by the simple but effec- 
tive anti-burglar device that 
protects his prize possession. 
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Local publishers don’t really 
want a press council. So why 


did they form one? 
By Eugene Meese 


epend upon it, sir)’ Samuel John- 

son told the ever-scribbling Boswell 

one September day in 1777, “‘‘when 
a man knows he is to be hanged in a fort- 
night, it concentrates his mind wonder- 
fully?’ The prospect of being compelled 
to join a federally created press council 
seems to have had the same effect on the 
Atlantic region’s daily newspaper 
publishers. Not that the 10 publishers 
cited fear of Ottawa’s heavy hand as their 
reason for establishing an Atlantic Press 
Council earlier this year. To hear Tom 
Crowther tell it, that had nothing to do 
with it. 

The Fredericton Gleaner’s Crowther 
spoke for his fellow publishers on the 
press council matter. The news of the 
freshly minted press monitor was 
scarcely out (it was reported, by the way, 
in those member papers that carried the 
story at all, by Canadian Press; the 
publishers for some reason didn’t see fit 
to entrust the story to their own scrib- 
blers) when he assured a Charlottetown 
radio audience that the publishers were 
setting up the council because they 
‘*nerceived a need’’ in the community. 

Perceptions are strange things. It is 
uncanny how something can go unno- 
ticed for years and then, one day, 
become obvious. Take the Atlantic 
newspaper publishers’ perception of the 
need for a press council. They didn’t 
perceive it in 1970, when Keith Davey’s 
Senate Special Committee on Mass 
Media pleaded for the creation of press 
councils throughout the country. They 
didn’t perceive it in 1981, when Tom 
Kent’s Royal Commission on 
Newspapers echoed Davey’s plea. But 
they did perceive it late last year when 
Jim Fleming, the minister of state with 
the unlikely dual responsibilities of 
multiculturalism and newspapers, in- 
formed them that they could either enlist 
in a press council of their own making 
or be conscripted into one of the federal 
government’s. 

Uncharitable though some will find 
it, the perception from this quarter is 
that the only need the publishers per- 
ceived was their own, and that it was to 
better cover, not their communities, but 
their asses. 

The creation of the press council was 
an act of timidity. That is the first strike 
against it. If the publishers genuinely 
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OPINION 


The Atlantic Press Council: 
Watchdog or lapdog? 


believed that a press council was un- 
necessary — and their coolness to the 
concept through two federal commis- 
sions and more than 10 years suggests 
they did — they shouldn’t have formed 
one. They should have rejected the 
minister’s or-else ultimatum and taken 
the consequences. 

They could even have mounted some 
strong arguments against a press coun- 
cil. They could have argued, as London 
Times columnist Bernard Levin has, that 
the press has no duty at all to be respon- 
sible and that it will be a sad day for 
freedom should it ever acquire one; that 
the press is not the Fourth Estate, and 
certainly no part of the nation’s constitu- 
tional structure; that it is not and should 


never be governed by any externally im- 
posed set of rules except the law of the 
land. 

The Atlantic region’s publishers 
could have summoned those arguments. 
But they didn’t. They didn’t call Flem- 
ing’s bluff. They simply folded, creating 
something they didn’t believe in because 
they were afraid not to. That is not a bad 
working definition of cynicism. 

The establishment of the press coun- 
cil reeks of it. And that is strike two. It 
wasn’t journalistic integrity that fathered 
this council, but political expediency. 
The body will exist not to fill what Davey 
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called the ‘‘communications vacuum”’ 
between the press and the people, but to 
act as a buffer between the publishers 
and the government, to hold the feds at 
bay. Those expecting the council to do 
more shouldn’t hold their breath. 

The long-suffering Atlantic news- 
paper lover may see the mere existence 
of the press council as a positive sign. 
Once the council is in place, with a man- 
date of its own, won’t its work acquire 
a momentum of its own, independent of 
the publishers’ desires and in keeping 
with the public’s needs? I’d like to believe 
it, but I don’t. 

First, I don’t believe the publishers 
are serious about the press council. I 
can’t imagine that they’d tolerate sharp 
teeth and a long lead on a press watch- 
dog that they’d really rather not have 
whelped at all. This press council is more 
likely to be a publishers’ lap dog, 
toothless and on a short leash. 


don’t believe in it for a much more pro- 

found and depressing reason. Press 
councils, whatever shape they take, ex- 
ist to do two things: To hear complaints 
about newspapers from those who feel 
they’ve been wronged in print, and to 
hear complaints from newspapers about 
those who try, wrongly, to keep infor- 
mation out of print. 

People complain about the press 
when they believe they’ve been injured 
by it — when they feel it’s been biased, 
racist, sexist, inaccurate or unfair — in 
short, when they think it’s gone too far. 
The daily press in Atlantic Canada 
doesn’t go too far, ever. It seems content 
to tiptoe around the region’s issues and 
events and personalities, picking up what 
lies on the surface, never digging to find 
what lies beneath. I’m not sure a press 
council can handle complaints about 
newspapers that are indifferent to excess. 
I’d bet that this one won’t. 

As for the other press council func- 
tion, as a forum where newspapers can 
assert their right to information. . . well, 
it’s not a right daily newspapers here 
seem to assert. They don’t ask that the 
doors to the meeting be opened, only 
that someone be kind enough to poke his 
head through at the end to let them know 
what happened. A press council, far 
from emboldening the region’s daily 
newspapers, will only give them an ex- 
cuse to be even more circumspect in their 
coverage than they already are. 

I’m afraid that both sides of the press 
council coin will turn out to be counter- 
feit in Atlantic Canada. As an agent of 
regional press reform, the council will be 
as ineffectual as the terminal insight of 
Dr. Johnson’s condemned man. 

Strike three. 

—Eugene Meese 


Eugene Meese teaches in the School of 
Journalism, University of King’s Col- 
lege, Halifax. 
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A thousand years ago, man was 
too busy to spend his summers 
fixing up the house, so he in- 


vented a permanent siding 





L ast spring, Atlantic Homes discussed 
the relative merits of paint, stain, and 
siding for the exterior of homes. In the 
final analysis, the choice is usually deter- 
mined by a combination of personal 
preference and the amount of money you 
can budget for the project. 
Establishing a true cost is not as 
straightforward as you might think. 
Materials and labor costs are relatively 
easy to establish. But then add frequency 
to the equation. Finally, try and honestly 
assess what effect the work will have on 
the resale value of the property, even if 
you have no immediate plans to move. 
Obviously, fresh paint or stain, or 
new siding looks better than chipped 
paint on old shingles, but essentially it’s 
only cosmetic. Which is no longer 
enough these days. People are looking 
for energy efficiency in their home. 
For years and years, paint had been 
the preferred cover-up in the Atlantic 
provinces. Bold, bright primary colors, 
and all the pastels in between. Think of 
a color, any color, and it is probably 
proudly displayed on a home somewhere 
in the four provinces. 
The introduction of siding, with a 
color selection nowhere near as broad as 
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that offered by the paint people, could 
be responsible for a dulling of our 
landscape. 

For reasons that are not at all clear, 
a major home building material that has 
been around for a thousand years or 
more, has not been a big factor in this 
region. But today, brick is making 
something of a show in the cover-up bus- 
iness. A brick facing of a single layer of 
regular bricks is an alternative to be 
seriously considered when the outside of 
your house needs work. 

Brick offers many advantages. Not 
the least of which is its permanence. Do 
it once. And it’s done. Period. However, 
in all probability it won’t be you who 
does it. A brick-siding job is not a fam- 
ily do-it-yourself project. Masonry, 
brick-laying, is a craft and not as easy 
as it may look. 

In setting up for brick siding, there 
has to be a footing or base for the brick, 
and it has to be a solid base. There’s a 
lot of solid weight in a brick wall. De- 
pending on the space around your home, 
you back-hoe down to the original foot- 
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ings and start your brick 
from that point. What is 
more likely to happen is that 
you’ll hang a steel or con- 
crete beam at a position higher up the 
foundation, and start from there. 

The cost for brick siding is substantial- 
ly more than that for a few gallons of paint. 
More than the top quality siding. But it is 
an investment that you can expect to recover 
when you want to sell your home. 

Fernand Bigio has a home in a quiet 
section of Halifax. When it came time 
to do something about the exterior, Mr. 
Bigio knew he was facing a problem. The 
paint build-up on the shingles had 
reached the point where it was essential 
to remove all the old paint, get down to 
wood and start again. Burning off, 
chemically stripping, and scraping 
looked to be adding up to hours of labor 
just to prepare the work. Siding was con- 
sidered and the prices were totted up. But 
Mr. Bigio was not sold on siding, he liked 
the idea of brick and had always been a 
little surprised at its lack of use in the 
region. He talked to a couple of masons 
who were intrigued by the idea. The pro- 
ject went ahead. 

Understandably, Fernand Bigio isn’t 
saying what his brick siding project cost 
him. What he does say is that the dif- 
ference in cost between his brick work 
and the highest quality siding represents 
a sum that he is confident he can recover 
if or when he sells his home. 

For more information on_ brick 
siding, talk to a masonry contractor or 
visit your local masonry centre. a 
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Oh perfect lawn. 


A good lawn (let’s be realistic) is the perfect setting for 
your home and the ideal backdrop for your garden. A good 
lawn enhances the value of your property, but perhaps most 
important of all, delights the eye — yours and every 
passer’sby. 

Growing a good lawn is a labor of love. It demands 
regular and constant attention; a well-planned program of 
fertilizing, weeding, watering, mowing, and thatching. 

James Brown, a man who knows a thing or six about 
grass and lawns, says that the biggest problem with most 
lawns is lack of fertilizer. Mr. Brown, Course Superin- 
tendent at the Brightwood Golf and Country Club, recom- 
mends fertilizing throughout the growing season, but no 
later than early September. 

There are a number of excellent lawn fertilizers available, 
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the recommended level. Too much is as bad as too little. 

Rolling is a spring thing, helping to compact the ground 
after the winter upheavals. But be sure the ground is free of 
frost and dry. 

Watering is important and so you would be wise to invest 
in a sprinkler. It’s all very well to stand around with a hose 
in your hand and look busy, but few people have the pa- 
tience to do the job required. 

Mowing is a regular feature in lawn care, and you should 
enjoy it. Unless you have a vast acreage, you don’t really 
need a power mower, and walking the push mower helps 
keep you in touch with your lawn. Don’t cut shorter than 
one inch. 

There may be times when you feel your lawn will never 
quite measure up. And then it’s well to bear in mind these 
heartfelt words of some unknown but insightful gardener: 
‘Grass may be the commonest of weeds; unwanted it often 



































and be sure to follow directions. You are well advised to 
buy or rent a mechanical spreader so that you can feed at 


grows freely. Yet it may be the most difficult to cultivate 
where it is needed.’ 


On the rocks 


The best way to start a rock garden is to have 
a rocky outcropping in your garden and go from 
there. But even if your garden is not so blessed, 
you can make a rock garden from scratch. 
You need a site that gets its fair share of sun- 
shine, is well drained, and is open to the free 
movement of air. A mound of gravel supplies 
both the gradient and the drainage. Next, a good 
layer of soil, anc just because alpine flowers 
have developed in areas with poor soil, it doesn’t 
mean that they like it. | Now it’s time for the 
rocks. Depending on the size of your rockery, 
you'll need a number of fairly big rocks — four- 
handed rocks. The softer, more porous rocks 
like sandstone or limestone are preferred over 
the harder ones such as granite. It will look bet- 
ter if most of your rocks are of the same 
material, and weathered, and irregularly shaped. 
When it’s time to plant the rocks, position the 
biggest and use that as the focal point. Don’t 
stick the rocks on end, and dig them in — so 
that they don’t look like they were just plop- 
ped there. Remember, it’s got to look natural! 
The plants you want are the dwarf varieties, 
slow growers, and with extended blooming 
times. Perennials will probably be the mainstay, 
but annuals are good for splashes of color. 

































For the birds 


Most people know of the purple martin’s 
voracious appetite for mosquitoes, but many 
other birds also feed on insects and grubs. Of 
course, there are also birds who enjoy pecking 
out seeds and pecking into fruit, but you can 
prevent those problems. 

The one essential to attracting birds to your 
garden is water. You don’t need a fancy bird- 
bath, practically any shallow container will do 
as you only want a depth of about two inches. 
Make sure water is always available, in the hot 
summer and in the winter, when natural sources 
could have turned to ice. In the winter, a well 
and consistently stocked bird feeder will be 
worth the effort. 

You need trees and shrubs and hedges, which 
are best planted in the fall. But a good showing 
of annual flowers is something you can start on 
now, and that should attract a variety of birds. 
If you already have trees, a few simple bird 
houses will encourage some visitors to stay. Just 
be sure the houses are safe from cats and other 
bird hunters. 

Do yourself and your garden a favor — make 
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It's elemental 


If your topsoil is deficient in any of 
the four essential elements — calcium, 
nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorous 


— don’t expect too much from your | 


garden. But how do you know that 
poor soil is the problem? Have it tested. 

Each of the four provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture offer a soil testing 
service for gardeners. In Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island it’s a free 
service. Newfoundland, which has just 
installed the latest in testing equipment, 
charges a token fee of $5.00. In New 
Brunswick, lack of staff and facilities 
means that farmers get first call, and 
non-commercial growers are discour- 
aged from submitting samples. 

For more information about this 


valuable service, contact your provin- | 


cial Department of Agriculture, or 
talk to the local Agricultural Rep- 
resentative. :3 
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Piling it on ‘ 


Every garden should have one. They cost very little, if 
anything at all, and serve a doubly useful purpose: a) re- 
cycling garden and kitchen ‘‘waste’’ b) creating the organic 
gardener’s #1 soil additive — compost. 

To start: Collect all your grass clippings, leaves, hay, 
fruit and vegetable skins and peelings — but no bones or 
meat. Make a pile about six inches deep in some secluded 
spot in the garden. Add sawdust and rejected produce from 
the supermarket. Next pile on a layer of manure, and top 
that with a good three inches of soil. Crown the lot with 
wood ash and some lime. Poke a few stakes down and 
through, and water it. But don’t soak it. 

Keep on following that sequence until you have a pile 
about three feet high. You then remove the stakes, leaving 
ventilation shafts all the way through. 

Give it a month, then turn it over. And let it sit awhile 
longer. Then turn it over again. In just a few months you'll 
have a compost heap to be proud of. Lovely stuff. 




















































The little green people 


Had a neighbor once who decided to grow some 
vegetables. Tilled a good patch of land and went to it. 
With wild abandon. Grew so much Swiss chard, all at 
the same time, that his kids were known as the little 
green people, forever trying to give the stuff away to 
anyone who would take it. 

The point being: Only grow the vegetables your fami- 
ly enjoys and only plant enough at one time to handle 
immediate needs. Try what’s called succession planting; 
with one row one week, then according to the growing |Z 
time of the particular crop, the next crop a week or @/~ 
so later. Of course, if you plan to freeze or can the ex- 
tra, that’s a different story, in which case the directive 
is: Plan ahead! 

There’s no question that fresh-from-the-garden veg- 
etables do have a flavor that’s somehow quite different 
from store-bought veggies. But if you are really a flower 
person or a lawn freak, you want the vegetable patch 
to be as low maintenance as possible. There is a way. 

Get yourself some agricultural black plastic and lay 
it over the vegetable patch, or just put it down in strips 
where you’re going to be planting. Then you just punch 
holes through it and drop in the plantings. This system 
will appreciably cut down on the weeding required, and 
the vegetable garden will look as neat and tidy as your 
flower beds. Try it, this season. 
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HOW OUR COILS HELP YOU UNWIND 


ts been a long, tough day. your body weight and position. _ kind you get with an ordinary 
You re tired, and you really When you move, they move,so —_ open coil mattress. 
need a good night's sleep. You _ there's never any sagging like the A Simmons Beautyrest is the 


need a Simmons Beautyrest. 
Because inside a Beautyrest* 
Mattress, there are hundreds of 
individually pocketed coils. Coils 
that move independently to give 
you just the right degree of firm 
support, right where your body 
needs it. And if you toss or turn, 
Beautyrest coils will adjust to 


ultimate in personal sleeping 
comfort. You can choose from a 
complete range of sizes and 
degrees of firmness, and the 
Beautyrest features a 15 year 
watranty (in sets). 

When you've had a long, 
tough day, it’s nice to come home 
to a Simmons Beautyrest. 










BEAUTYREST 
INDIVIDUALLY 
POCKETED COILS 









ORDINARY 
COILS 





tee 


*TM Simmons Ltd. 


Q Simmons Beautyrest 


simmons | HE BEST BED A BODY CAN BUY. 
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hat is fun, non-fattening, helps 
you keep fit, and you can do in 
your own backyard? You’ve got it! 
Swimming. All you need is a swimming 
pool, and they are getting easier to own 
all the time. 

Pool suppliers in the region who have 
seen a steady growth in business, at- 
tribute it to a number of factors: Rising 
costs of cars and gasoline, crowding of 
popular beaches in the summer, and a 
trend to making improvements to the 
first home instead of buying a summer 
place. 

As the swimming pool industry has 
grown, so has the product improved. 
New materials for construction have 
helped lower costs all around, including 
Owner maintenance costs. There is a 
greater variety in styles and shapes, more 
accessories to add to the fun. 

Once you have made the decision 
to install a swimming pool, you must 
then decide whether it will be in- 
ground or above ground. You will 
have to consider the space you have 
for the pool, the general layout of 
your yard, the condition of the ground, 
and of course, your budget. As a gen- 
eral rule, an above ground pool will 
be cheaper — averaging around $3,000. 
The in-ground type, look to spend 
anything from $10,000 to $15,000. 

If you elect for the in-ground installa- 
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tion, you would be smart to allow for 
heating and lighting at the outset. While 
you may not immediately hook up heating 
and lighting, it is easier and cheaper 
to plan for it in the beginning, than have 
to make major changes later on. De- 
pending on where you live, and how 
much you plan to use your pool, the 
question of to-heat or not-to-heat is 
worth discussing with your pool supplier. 
The solar blankets that are now available 
could help you resolve the problem. 
These blankets allow for solar heating of 
the pool, and at the same time, retard the 
water evaporation that causes heat-loss 
and chemical imbalance. In the sunny 
season, you could expect a blanket to 
raise the pool-water temperature by as 
much as 10 degrees. 


Goodbye red-eye! 

Perhaps the biggest news in domestic 
pools is the end of the red-eye problem. 
Now there are alternatives to chlorine for 
fighting bacteria and algae. Bromine is 
becoming an increasingly popular ger- 
micidal agent for home pools, and is 
available at a price that is highly com- 
petitive with chlorine. Before selecting 
any system, you should be sure that sup- 
plies of the chemicals are readily 
available. 

No matter whether you use chlorine 
or bromine, the big secret to trouble-free 
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pool enjoyment is daily water testing. A 
simple test kit is essential, easy to use, 
and could well be supplied as part of the 
package when you buy the pool. Check- 
ing and cleaning the pool are not big 
jobs. A little time and a little effort 
everyday can mean years of healthy out- 
door relaxation. All in your own 
backyard. 


Look before you leap 

Once you have made the decision to 
put in a swimming pool, you have made 
a decision that will have a major impact 
on your lifestyle for many years to come. 

As a family you will probably find 
you spend more time enjoying life 
together. The children will be hap- 
pier to be around the home, and 
you will discover a new, healthy, out- 
door way to have fun with your 
friends. 

When you are choosing the pool, 
remember that it is equally important 
that you choose a reputable pool sup- 
plier. Take the time to visit a num- 
ber of suppliers. You could well feel 
more confident if you are dealing with 
members of the recognized organi- 
zation of the swimming pool industry. 
CANSPA stands for the Canadian Spa 
and Pool Association, and all its mem- 
bers must adhere to a strict code of 
ethics. 
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How to 
make a 
garden gate 





his is not a frivolous task. Consider 

how much wear and tear your gate 
is going to suffer. Opening and closing 
who knows how many times a day, 
everyday. And have you noticed how 
much people enjoy leaning on gates, and 
swinging on gates? 

Your gate will be swinging in the rain, 
the snow and frost; drying out in the hot 
summer sun. Your gate is going to take 
a beating. 

Recognizing that, it is easy to under- 
stand why the three most important fea- 
tures of your gate are: The gate posts, 
the hinges and the latch. 

For gate posts, select clear straight 4 
by 4. You know how high off the ground 
you want them to be, but also allow for 
them being 2 feet underground. You can 
get pre-treated timber, or do the preserv- 
ing yourself. Preservative, and instruc- 
tions on how to use it, is available at the 
lumber yard. You need cement, too. 
Gate posts must be set in concrete, 





























MOVING AND STORAGE LTD. 
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HOYT S- rhe bstorer BS Senki 


ONLY HOYT’S-UNITED OFFERS 
A CHOICE OF DOMESTIC CONTAINER 
OR CONVENTIONAL VANS. 

CALL HOYT’S FOR A GUARANTEED MOVE 
Hoyt’s will provide you with a special seal 
with which you yourself can seal your container’s door. 

You also break the seal at your destination. 


HOYTS 


Moving Maritimers Across The Hall or Across The Continent for Four Generations 


HALIFAX, N.S., 852-4002 MIDDLETON, 825-6434 
CHATHAM-NEWCASTLE, 622-4268 FREDERICTON, 455-7380 SAINT JOHN, 657-3861 





tamped earth just won’t take the strain. 

Don’t skimp on the hinges or the 
latch. Get them big enough and strong 
enough. If they come pre-packed with 
screws, chances are the screws won’t be 
big enough, so get more while you’re in 
the store. 




























The gate frame itself can be 2 by 4, 
and about 3 1/2 feet wide, unless you 
have a special size need. Make sure all 
ends are square. How you join the ver- 
ticals to the horizontals depends on your 
skill in wood jointing. If you claim no 
skill at all in that esoteric art, then just 
lay one on top of the other and glue and 









POSTS SET IN CONORETE 2' DEEP 
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screw. But be sure you keep everything 
true and square. Allow for swing space 
at both sides. 

A snug-fitting diagonal brace (2 by 4) 
stretches from the top on the latch side to 
the bottom on the hinge side. The brace 
must be truly snug, if it isn’t it’s useless. 


Complete your gate with siding com- 
patible with the fence, or with whatever 
suits your fancy. 

A hint when you’re hanging the gate. 
Support it underneath and make sure it’s 
level and square. Put temporary fast- 
eners in the hinge holes, and pre-drill the 
screw holes. 
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he hardest part to this small space 

project could be finding the wooden 
barrel. But let’s assume you have a friend 
in a distillery, or somesuch. 

For your free-standing strawberry 
patch, bore 2’’ holes in the barrel sides. 
Place a wire netting sleeve in the middle, 
for drainage. Fill the barrel with good 
soil, and plant the strawberries one to a 
hole. 

If possible, have your barrel on a dol- 
ly so that you can easily move it around 
to give all plants the benefits of sunshine. 
Just remember, a barrel full of earth is 
a mighty heavy barrel! s 
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Travel Insight 


A continuing series of vicarious 
voyages with landfalls in every corner 
of the world. We've marched into 
Berlin, waltzed through Australia, 
basked on Caribbean beaches, painted 
Russia red, been lost in the glories of 
Crete, supped a pint in London, 
bowed to the beauties of Japan, raised 
the flag in Cuba. While every one 
knows that where we live is where we 
like to be, it is nice to get away once in 
a while. Where to next? You won't 
know 'till you get there! Come with 
us. You don't even need to pack a bag. 





Each month, Atlantic Insight presents 
the region to the people who live here 
— and to a growing number of men 
and women elsewhere who want to 
stay in touch with their heritage. Each 
month you enjoy the refreshing blend 
of news and views, wit and wisdom, 
pictures and people. You muse along 
with Harry Bruce, laugh along with 
Ray Guy. You meet the leaders, the 
comers, and the just plain folk. Atlantic 
Insight is the magazine of Atlantic 
Canada — so much more than just a 
news magazine. Subscribe now — and 
know what's going on around here. 


MORE THAN JUST A NEWS MAGAZINE 








BACKYARD 
GETAWAY 


‘This summer - do it. Plan a backyard 
getaway. Enjoy a vacation in your own 
backyard with a pool from one of the 
members of CANSPA - The Canadian 
Swimming Pool Association. The 
CANSPA label guarantees the pool 
installer will do everything possible to 
make sure you are 100% satisfied. Beat the 
traffic, the fumes and the energy crunch 
with your own pool, spa or hot tub.’ 


ATLANTIC 
MEMBERS 


Albatross Pools Ltd. 
Bedford, N.S. 835-3133 


Atlantic Chemical & Supply 
Halifax, N.S. 477-6845 


East Shore Pools 
Cap Pele, N.B. 577-2798 


Emmerson Pools 
St. John, N.B. 642-3333 


Fundy Pools Ltd. 
Berwick, N.S. 538-3833 


F & P Enterprises Ltd. 
Hantsport, N.S. 684-3609 


R. F. Levy Pools 
Lr. Sackville, N.S. 865-4373 


McLellan Pools & Supplies 
Fredericton, N.B. 455-0190 


Neptune Pools Ltd. 
Fredericton, N.B. 454-2063 


Nu-Wall Const. Co. 
Halifax, N.S. 422-4403 


CANSPA 
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A quick 
dip info 
WATER 





GARDENS 


Vu don’t need to own a large 
estate to enjoy the special 
delights of a water garden. 
Take a corner of your city 
lot and build yourself a 
pool of quietude. And 
while you can be as elabo- 
rate as you like, with = 
waterfalls and fountains, the { Ny 
basic pool doesn’t even need (2% 
running water. = 
You can sink a fibreglass 
tank, excavate and line with brick, or 
have a poured concrete pool. You don’t 
need any more than two feet in depth 
and you can manage with less. As it’s a 
good idea to have a few fish in your 
pool, to eat mosquito larvae, you would 
be kind to give them the protection of 
overhanging rocks around the edges, all 
the better to thwart the efforts of 
marauding cats or fish-hunting birds. 
As for the flowers, take your pick. 
Water lilies of course, both hardy and 
tropical varieties. Among the tropicals, 
have day blooming and night blooming 
kinds. The hardy lilies can remain out- 
doors over winter, but the tropicals must 
be taken inside, dried and left to spend 
the winter away from all risk of frost. 
Lotus is another choice item in water 
gardens, and you should also try arrow- 
heads and cattail. When you are out 
walking by lakes or streams, collect a few 
wild flowers and see if you can transplant 
them. 
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If you like watercress, have a bed 
growing by the edge of your pool. The 
pots with the watercress seed, mixed with 
soil, should only be about an inch under 
water. 

To all intents and purposes, your 
water garden will take care of itself. 
Which may be as good a reason as any 
for the installation. Whether or not you 
drain it for the winter is something of a 
moot point, but if you do drain it, give 
the roots of the plants 










that are staying 
the benefit of some cover. Three or four 
inches of straw and a weighted plastic 
sheet. If you leave the water in 
the pool, cover the pool with boards and 
pile on a good heap of straw. If you ex- 
pect your goldfish to survive the winter 
in your pool, you must insure that the 
pool doesn’t turn into a solid block of 
ice. While goldfish do enter a state of 
semi-hibernation in cold water, they in- 
sist that it actually remain as water. 

You could decide that it might be 
more appropriate to increase the depth 
of the pool, at least in some parts. Or, 
if you go for an overall depth of three- 
and-a-half to four feet, you would then 
need to build stands of rock or concrete 
blocks and plant your lilies in boxes 
placed on the stands. 

You can have both, fish and flowers, 
it’s just that in our climate you need to 
take some extra steps. 

One final point: When little children 
are around, keep a sharp eye on them 
and the pool. 
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f all the very many benefits we enjoy 

from living in the Atlantic prov- 
inces, one that we may not think of too 
often is the lower crime rate. Consider 
crimes against property, including theft 
and break-ins. . 

In 1981 in Quebec, one home in 26 
was broken into; in Alberta and Ontario, 
one in 43; in Prince Edward Island, one 
in 126! 

It seems a fallacy to believe that hard 
times encourage more people to try and 
pinch a taste of the good life, because 
then we could expect a higher incidence 
here. Criminologists say that it’s visible 
wealth and homes empty during the day 
that nudge young criminals into taking 
a shot. Perhaps our crime rates will soar 
when that offshore bonanza finally rolls 
in. 

In the meantime, more and more 
homeowners, and more and more com- 
panies are getting involved in the secur- 
ity business. And the systems are becom- 
ing more and more elaborate. 

You can install a home system that 
turns on outside lights, an effective 
deterrent, and/or sounds an alarm. Or 
your system could be sneaky, and 
hopefully fast, and the message would 
flash to a remote station that would then 
alert the police. 

Chuck Marshall, a Bedford electri- 
cian with more than a passing interest in 
security systems, says that you can get 


systems that respond to just about any. 
stimulus you can_think of: Pressure, 


sound, heat, smell. He sees a real growth 
in security installations. A small 
businessman installs a system in his store 
or plant. From then on it’s only a short 
step to protecting his home and family 
the same way. 

You may not have a safe-load of 
jewelry, valuable paintings or stamp or 
coin collections, but you probably do 
have a stereo, television, and cameras. 

But perhaps the most important thing 
to prevent is the unwanted invasion of 
your own private space. 
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In one paicraige we Aroisjorm your, ideas 
into a unique, practical design and then 


construct it into quality living space. 
Solid construction techniques and a high 
standard of finished work reflect our 
dedication to the craft. 


DESIGN - BUILD 


GOODMAN MILLER ASSOCIATES 


renovations, additions, new homes 423-0806 
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LEADING THE WAY IN ENERGY SAVINGS. 


The all-steel construction 
of Behlen-Wickes buildings 
offers a virtually air-tight 
solution for saving energy. 


The DUBL-PANL roof con- 
struction features two 
separate chords of steel 
panels, ideally suited for 
easy insulation between 
roof and ceiling. 


Proven to yield excellent 
insulation values in all roof 
and wall systems, Behlen 
buildings save you heating 
and cooling costs year 
after year. 


And Behlen’'s added 
advantages of reduced 
construction time and 
costs and low maintenance 
provide even greater 
Savings. 


Get | 


THE BEHLEN 
ADVANTAGE 


Call or write us for 
the dealer nearest you. 


P.O. Box 1120, Brandon, Manitoba., R7A6A4 


” Recor Crnpad 


(204) 728-1188 





| Fire 
Vandalism 





and 
Theft 





to homes and property cost 
Canadians $1.4 billion in 1982, 


and it’s costing more every year. 


Could you use hints on how to 
protect your home and property 
against fire, vandalism and 
burglary? Want to have car and 
home insurance clearly 
explained? We send out 
brochures, loan films, and by 
calling our local or toll-free 
number, very often we can give 
you an instant answer to a 
particular problem or question. 


Brochures currently available: 


Wood & Coal Stoves — a 
guide to installation and use 
Sixty ways to prevent fire in 
your home 

Discourage burglary and 
vandalism in your home 
Home Insurance explained 
Car Insurance explained 
How much would it cost to 
rebuild your home today? 
Insuring your Valuables 
The cost of car repairs 
Canada’s Epidemic: Death on 
the Highways 


Per ET Ls Ee ee 


Information 
Service 


_ Insurance Bureau of Canada 
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Bureau d’assurance du Canada 


Phone Betty Walker or Gerard 
Walsh at 429-2730 or toll free 
1-800-565-7189. Or write to IBC 
Information Services, Suite 1206, 
1505 Barrington Street, Halifax, 
N.S. B3J 3K5. 


greenhouse is a palace of earthy de- 
lights, with treats for all the senses. 
The sight of plants growing, flowering, 
and bearing fruit, with a positive disdain 
for the season and the weather outside. 
The taste of a plump red tomato, warm 
from the vine. And the smell of a 
greenhouse. That deliciously exotic 
aroma compounded of moist earth, 
flowers and lush greenery. For the home 
gardener, the greenhouse offers an 
escape to another world, free of all the 
routine cares. 

But that’s just a bonus. The practical 
side to the greenhouse is that it can 
radically extend your gardening oppor- 
tunities. You can start seedlings, raise or- 
chids, enjoy salads well out of season. 
Depending of course, on the kind of 
greenhouse you have. 

Before you plunge into the business 
of building or buying a greenhouse, there 
are a couple of points to be considered 
that weigh heavier than the others: (1) 
How much money do you want to put 
into your greenhouse (2) How much time 
do you want to devote to it. 

Looking first at costs. Cost is essen- 
tially a matter of size and materials; and 
whether you build from scratch or buy 
a pre-fab kit. Unless you have some con- 
struction skills, you’ll probably be look- 
ing at kits. These range from around 
$100 for a basic plastic film and fasten- 
ings package, to a lordly Lord & Burn- 
ham, the class of glass houses, with a 
price tag to match its pedigree and star- 
ting around $2,000. 

At one time, glass was the only way 
to go, but plastic of all kinds — poly- 
ethylene, ultra-violet polyethylene, vinyl, 
mylar, fibreglass — is gaining increasing 
favor. Rigid plastics overcome the 
breakage problems of glass, but some 
can be subject to weathering, and so 
diminish effectiveness. Other rigid 








plastics are said to be better than glass in 
the way that they transmit the sunlight, 
bending the rays for improved distribu- 
tion over the plants. Generally speaking, 
pliable plastics are the easiest to work 
with, so if you are in a hurry to discover 
the joys of greenhouse gardening, a sim- 
ple wood frame and a few rolls of poly- 
ethylene could see you well on your way. 

Size and materials are the big factors 
in first cost, but then you have to con- 
sider the question of heating. If you can 
build a lean-to on the south-west side of 
your house, and get some extra heat 
from a basement window or door into 
the house, that could be all you need. If 
you are building against a wall, consider 
the idea of solar collectors, drums of 
water or a rock reservoir floor. 

Just as important as heating is ven- 
tilation. You need adjustable vents near 
the top and near the lower level. Unless 
you have a very basic greenhouse opera- 
tion, don’t depend on just being able to 
prop open the door as your ventilation 
system. 

Before you make a final commitment 
to becoming a greenhouse gardener, you 
should talk to local greenhouse owners 
and get some idea of what’s involved. If 
possible, you should visit your local 
library and pick up a few books on the 
subject. Charles H. Potter’s Greenhouse 
— Place of Magic is a wonderfully com- 
prehensive guide to building and using 
your greenhouse. 

So go ahead. Get your greenhouse, 
and if the pleasure ever starts to pall, 
look around for a neighbor who might 
like to take it over. There’s something 
very sad about a neglected greenhouse, 
used for nothing more than the storage 
of garden furniture, and other stuff you 
haven’t quite got around to throwing 
out. A greenhouse should be full of life. 
A temple of fecundity. 
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INSIDE 
JOBS 


A dozen jobs to do indoors 
when it’s too wet to work 
outdoors 
















Oil those sqeaky door hinges 


Clean your old paint 
brushes 


Shine the silver. Or 
everyone’s shoes 


Clean the windows, check 
the screens 


Install glass doors on the 
fireplace 


Replace washers on 
dripping taps 


Caulk inside door and 
window frames 


Insulate electrical outlets on 
exterior walls 


Vacuum clean hot-air 
heating ducts 





_ Insulate the attic to 
R-32 (minimum) 










Insulate the walls to R-12 
(minimum) 


Paint the bathroom or 
the kitchen 


Atlantic Homes is published twice a year, 
Spring and Fall, as a special section of 
Atlantic Insight. If you have comments, 


criticisms, or ideas, please write: The 
Editor, Atlantic Homes, 1656 Barrington 
Street, Halifax, N.S. B3J 2A2 
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Now, 5 ways to add 


charm, space and warmth 


to your home. 





New from Lock-Wood 





Box Bay Windows _ 
Extend your inside living space into the 
outdoors. Add light and ventilation. 
Box Bays are available for new con- 
struction or renovation. Choose low- 
maintenance LocKote, deep brown 
or colonial white; or natural wood. 


Wood Replacement Windows 
Perfect fit. Nomess,nofuss.(Re-use = ao 
existing casings, drapes.) Prefinished ) 1 ae 
in LocKote, deep brown or colonial > | 
white; or natural wood. Double 
glazed, with triple-glazing option. 


Decorative Windows and Louvres 
Variety of designs. Double-glazed with ’ 
2" airspace. Bug screens on louvres. Low- — 


maintenance LocKote, deep brown or colonial white; 
or natural wood. ; 





Knotty Pine Panelling 
Do-it-yourself. Snug-fit tongue-and- 
groove boards are 1st Grade (little or 
no waste) knotty pine. Choose 
smooth face or rough sawn finish. 
Handy poly wrapped packages, with 
full instructions. 


Traditional Pine Wainscotting 

Do-it-yourself. Adds the charm and 

warmth of solid wood. Comes in handy 

F’ poly wrapped packages, with complete 
_ 2. instructions. Chair rail, baseboard, and 

= * window casing complement your 

wainscotting. 







Look to Lock-Wood for a complete range of 
windows, in standard sizes or CustomFit. Choose low-maintenance LocKote 
pre-finishing in deep brown or colonial white; or natural wood. Double 
glazed, with triple-glazing option. See your Lock-Wood Dealer, in the Yellow 
Pages under “Windows”. 





Becominga ___ 
Canadian tradition 
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Secrets 
from a 
Loyalist 
kitchen 


In Shelburne, N.S., heritage 
food is prepared under I8th- 
century conditions. But your 
own modern kitchen will do 


a 
By Pat Lotz 









Cathy Holmes, attired as 
the lady of the house, cuts 
the cake while Elsie 
Welsh, a fellow member 
of the Shelburne Historical 
Society, tends the fire 
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W:: Cathy Holmes of Jordan 
Falls, N.S., prepares heritage 
food for groups of children visit- 
ing the Ross-Thomson House in Shel- 
burne, she cooks under the same condi- 
tions that her Loyalist ancestors did. But 
it wasn’t until her family moved from 
Halifax to Shelburne 15 years ago, when 
she was a teenager, that she discovered 
she was a descendant of one of the orig- 


- inal settlers, John Fraser of Virginia, who 


landed at the site of Shelburne 200 years 
ago this month. 

The Ross-Thomson House, which 
has a store in front and a house at the 
back, was built in 1785 and restored by 
the Nova Scotia Museum in 1973. 
Holmes worked as a guide there in the 
summer while she was a nursing student 
at Dalhousie University in Halifax. 
When she developed her cookery project 
in 1979, kids responded enthusiastically. 
They usually make griddle cakes, which 
they cook on an old griddle pan over the 
fire, and turn with an old wooden spat- 
ula. By helping to prepare the food, 
Holmes says, ‘‘they learn what it must 
have been like in those days. That the 
flour was usually wet and had to be dried 
out, and that spices did not come in 
powder, ready to use,’ The schoolkids 
help dry the flour, and grate nutmeg and 
cinnamon. The kitchen is very much as 
it was in the 18th century: There is no 
sink or tap (water comes from a well in 
the yard) and the only sources of light 
are the fire, a candle lantern hanging 
from the rafters and two small windows 
set high up in the wall. 

The food cooked in this kitchen 200 
years ago was plain and wholesome since 
the number and variety of ingredients 
available were limited. The Loyalists, 
Holmes points out, ‘‘would have had an 
awful lot of fish in their diet, but for the 
first few years there were provisions sent 
out from England?’’Later, the Ross 
brothers, founders of the store, imported 
flour and beans from New England and 
rum and molasses from the West Indies. 
Most families kept cows, pigs and sheep, 
and grew vegetables and herbs in gardens 
like the one behind the Ross-Thomson 
House. The Holmes family (Cathy, hus- 
band, Danny, who is the principal of 
nearby Sandy Point School, and their 
four children) keep up the tradition: 
They have two cows, two sheep, and 
every spring they buy two or three pigs 
for slaughter in the fall. They have a 
garden, too. 

Fish Stew 
1 Ib. cod fillets 
1'/2 cups water 
1 tbsp. salt 
1 Ib. turnips 
2 tbsp. butter 
2 cloves 
'/2 tsp. tarragon 
1 tsp. dried parsley 
1 tsp. dried chives 
1/3 cup white wine 

Place fillets in water with salt, bring 
to boil and simmer for 20 minutes. Drain 
fish and save the broth. Cut turnip into 







small pieces and sauté in 1 tbsp. butter 
over medium heat for about 10 minutes. 
Place fillets, turnip and remaining but- 
ter in ovenproof casserole. Sprinkle with 
the seasonings. Measure '/3 cup of 
reserved fish broth and pour this and the 
wine over contents of casserole. Bake in 
400° F. oven for half an hour. Serves 3-4. 
Roast Beans with Pork 

2 cups dried beans 
4 cups water 
salt, pepper 
1 tsp. dry mustard 
3/4 cup molasses 
3-lb. pork roast 

Soak beans overnight in 4 cups water. 
Next day drain, and set aside liquid. Boil 
beans for 30-40 minutes, drain and mix 
with salt, pepper, mustard and molasses. 
Spread in ‘a roasting pan, cover and roast 
in 275° F. oven for 2 hours. At the end 
of this time, mix in a cup of reserved 
bean liquid, place roast in centre of pan, 
cover and roast at 350° F. for 3 hours. 

Cornmeal Gems 

1 cup white all-purpose flour 
1 cup yellow cornmeal 
'/2 tsp. salt 
1 tsp. baking soda 
1 cup buttermilk 
'/2 cup molasses 

Mix together flour, salt and corn- 
meal. Dissolve soda in buttermilk and 
stir into the dry ingredients. Stir in 
molasses. Pour into well-greased muffin 
tins and bake 15-20 minutes in preheated 
375° F. oven. Makes approx. 12 gems. 

Spice Cake 

1 cup brown sugar 
'/2 cup butter 
2 egg yolks 
1 tsp. vanilla 
'/2 cup molasses 
1/2 cup raisins (optional) 
2/3 cup milk 
1 tbsp. vinegar 
1 tsp. soda 
2'/4 cups all-purpose flour 
'/2 tsp. ginger 
1 tsp. cinnamon 
1/2 tsp. powdered cloves 

Cream together sugar and butter. 
Beat in egg yolks, then vanilla and finally 
molasses. Sift together flour and spices. 
Add vinegar to milk to sour it and stir 
in soda. Beat some of the milk into the 
butter/sugar mixture, then beat in some 
of the dry ingredients. Continue to alter- 
nate until used up. Pour mixture into 
greased, 9-inch, round cake pan. Bake 
for 35 minutes at 350° F. While still 
warm, cover with a lemon glaze made by 
stirring half a cup of white sugar into 2 
tbsp. lemon juice. Or ice with the follow- 
ing traditional boiled icing. 

Boiled icing 

1 cup brown sugar 
1/2 cup water 
2 egg whites 
rum to flavor 

Beat egg whites until stiff but not dry. 
Boil together sugar and water until mix- 
ture will hang in strings from a spoon. 
Pour mixture over beaten egg whites and 
beat until smooth. Add rum. ee 
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ERIC HAYES 





SPORTS 


The loneliness of the white-water kayaker 





He has no white water to train in and nobody to train with. But 
Robert Lang of Saint John still manages to beat Canada’s best 


t any time of the year — even in the 
dead of winter — you often can 
catch sight of a lone man in a 
kayak on the Kennebecasis River near 
Saint John, N.B., paddling as fast as he 
can, then resting, then paddling furiously 
again. 

The kayaker is Robert Lang, New 
Brunswick’s only white-water kayak 
racer — a man who hasn’t been fazed by 
either the lack of white-water streams to 
practise on or by New Brunswick’s long, 
cold winters. Somehow, Lang, 27, has 
managed to become the top kayak racer 
in Canada. 

Since white-water racing is an en- 
durance event, Lang, working out of the 
Kennebecasis Rowing and Canoe Club, 
tests himself in time trials in ‘‘flat’’ 
water. With his watch affixed to his 
kayak, he does both ‘‘interval’’ (short) 
and distance paddling. For the shorter 
stretches, he goes ‘‘absolutely flat out’’ 
for two minutes, then rests for one 
minute. He repeats the regimen again 
and again, watching the clock and count- 
ing his strokes. In a race, he averages 100 
strokes a minute. 

Keith Ratcliff, rowing coach at the 
Kennebecasis club, says Lang has shown 
he’s an ‘‘exceptional athlete’’ by excell- 
ing entirely on his own. ‘*The most re- 
markable thing,’’ — 
says Ratcliff, ‘‘is 
that he can train to 
such a high level 12 
months of the year * 
in complete isola- 
tion from his peers 
and other people 
involved in the 
sport.’ Suzanne 
Mason, a sports 
consultant with the 
New Brunswick 
government, says 
kayak racing re- — 
quires ‘‘a lot of ; 
physical and psy- | 
chological prepara- | 
tion.’ Achieving . 
this alone denotes _ 
an ‘‘outstanding . 
and unique indi- | 
vidual.’ 

Kayak racing is | 
considerably re- | 
moved from the | 
hunting and fishing | 
engaged in by Inuit | 
using craft made by 
pulling taut seal | 
skins or caribou 
hides over 
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wooden frame. Today’s racing kayak is 
a sleek, hydro-dynamic craft made of fi- 
breglass, and the sport itself has gone in- 
ternational. 

Lang first got involved in the sport 
11 years ago in his native Scotland, 
where it’s a frequent pastime for many 
high school and university students. 
After competing in Europe as a mem- 
ber of both the Scottish and English 
kayaking teams, he arrived to take a 
job in Saint John, N.B., in February, 
1980 (with two kayaks as part of 
his luggage), only to discover that most 
of the sport’s Canadian participants, 
as well as a lot of the white water, 
were in the west. 

Within months of his arrival in Can- 
ada, Lang had captured the Canadian 
men’s downriver kayak championship. 
He lost it in 1981, when he finished se- 
cond, but then regained the crown last 
July in a competition against 30 other 
kayakers at Invermere, B.C. Lang 
bombed over the six-mile course in the 
Rockies in 29 minutes, a faster time by 
22 seconds than the runner-up. 

He was even more pleased by his per- 
formance in the Pan American Cup 
competitions last year. They took place, 
over a three-week period, at West River, 


Vt., Jonquier, Que., and on the Mada- 


a Lang is in training for a world championship match next month 








waska River in Ontario. Lang finished 
second to Jean-Pierre Burny, a Belgian 
who is five-time world champion. 

The world championships are held 
every two years, and in 1981 Lang placed 
22nd. Last year, competing in the Europa 
Cup, a European race that alternates 
with the world championships, he fin- 
ished 19th. 

Next month, Lang will again com- 
pete in a world championship, this time 
in Merano, Italy. But, despite his rigor- 
Ous training and string of accomplish- 
ments, he has no delusions about becom- 
ing world champion. That, he says, 
would require him ‘‘to give my entire life 
over to it)’ meaning that he’d have to 
train full-time for at least two years 
before the event. 

As it is, he makes a considerable 
commitment to the sport. He goes to ma- 
jor competitions as much as a week early 
to practise over white-water courses. He 
takes two months off from his job as an 
engineering draftsman at Saint John Ma- 
rine Consultants. He loses wages for that 
period and, although federal and provin- 
cial governments chip in financial sup- 
port, he spends about $3,500 a year of 
his own money on kayaking. He also 
coaches a group of New Brunswick 
youngsters in flat-water kayaking to pre- 
pare them for the 1985 Canada Summer 
Games, which will be held in Saint John. 
oc) * Lang plans to 
.=compete interna- 
=tionally for two 
-— more summers. His 
/-2immediate ambi- 
tion is to finish 
within the top 15, 
and perhaps even 
among the top 10 
Of. 12.3080. Mee 
month’s champion- 
ships in Italy. Next 
year, he’ll marry 
his fiancée, Colleen 
McGuire. Despite 
considerable evi- 
dence of her sup- 
port for his kayak- 
ing passion — she 
drives to races and 
takes photographs 
— Lang plans to 
‘‘tone it down to 
the domestic level?’ 
In short, he’ll have 
more companion- 
ship — and fewer 
lonely hours on the 
river. 

— David Folster 

and Lorraine 
Lovett 
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| [ferret Square opens its doors May 17! 
Come discover the rich Maritime 
history; the excitement of today and the 
hopes and dreams for tomorrow. It’s all at 
Market Square today! Situated on beautiful 
Saint John Harbour, Market Square is the focal 
point of an immense urban renovation 
programme in Saint John, New Brunswick. 


y esterday. When the American 
Revolution ended in 1773 the 3,000 
“Loyalists” who arrived established two 
settlements at the mouth of the Saint John 
River: Parr Town and Carleton. In 1785 these 
towns were incorporated by Royal Charter _ 
into Saint John— Canada’s first city! May 18th 
is the 200th Anniversary of the Loyalist landing 
and Market Square is celebrating! 


| oaiey, Market Square is an enticing 
blend of the flavours and traditions of 





Atlantic Canada with treasures from ‘round 


the world. And fashions that make dreams 


come true. Explore our food hall “The Landing 
Place” and tempt your tastebuds with food to 
go, or enjoy the ambience of our excellent 
restaurants. Then browse through the entire 
Market Square complex and see the trade and 
convention centre, the regional library and 
seven historic buildings. Or stroll around the 
boardwalk and soak up the sea air! 


| | lomorrow’s plans for the Market Square 

complex include luxury condominiums 
and rental apartments. As well there will be a 
bicentennial celebration this May 18th in 
honour of the Loyalist landing! In 1984, 
Market Square will celebrate the provincial 
bicentennial. Then, in 1985, the focus will be 
on Saint John’s bicentennial and the summer 
games. The future’ going to be exciting and 
its all starting at Market Square... Today! 





NEW BRUNSWICK 





Shelburne, 
N.S. 


This summer, Shelburne 
celebrates the glories of its finest 
hour, 200 years ago. Some 
residents hope the party will 
signal a new beginning for Nova 
Scotia’s forgotten town 

By Stephen Kimber 


: 























The town seeks a new age of shipping 


helburne’s finest hour occurred 200 
years ago this month. At 4 p.m. on 
the sunny Sunday afternoon of May 
4, 1783, 18 square-rigged brigantines, ac- 
companied by a watchful escort of a 
dozen schooners, a few sloops and two 
British warships, sailed majestically in- 
to Shelburne harbor with 5,000 Loyalist 
settlers and the wildly ambitious scheme 
to carve a sophisticated city out of the 
Nova Scotia wilderness. It was supposed 
to become the capital of the province and 
the brightest, biggest and most beautiful 
jewel in what was left of the tarnished 
British North American crown. 
Despite a huge, natural ice-free har- 
bor as fine as almost any in the entire 
world; despite founding fathers as well- 
to-do and as cultured as ever settled an 
Atlantic Canadian community; and even 
despite waves of additional settlers who 
briefly made it the fourth largest city in 
all of North America, Shelburne didn’t 
ever live up to its advance billing. 
Today, Shelburne is Nova Scotia’s 
forgotten town: Too close to Yarmouth 
to ever become the Nova Scotia terminus 
for a second New England ferry run, too 
far from Sable Island to ever become a 
service centre for currently planned off- 
shore gas development and far too iso- 
lated from central Canadian transporta- 
tion routes to attract the new industries 
its town fathers so desperately crave. 
Even as it begins its third century of ex- 
istence with a year-long party, Shelburne 
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is trapped on a treadmill of increasing 
local taxes, shrinking population and a 
lack of industrial growth that threatens 
its very survival. 

**The future?’’ Mayor William Cox 
sounds tentative. Now into his second 
stint as Shelburne’s mayor, Cox would 
rather remember with nostalgia his boy- 
hood, when the community boasted a 
bustling waterfront of busy shipbuilders 
and half a dozen fishing wharfs. 

The Cox family has been building 
wooden ships in Shelburne since 1788, 
when one of Bill Cox’s ancestors arrived 
to repair a ship for the Royal Navy. Cox 
and his brother still run Harley Cox and 
Sons Ltd., the family business on the 
waterfront, but they will be the last of 
the family shipbuilding line. His oldest 
son, Cox says, is working as a mate on 
a Dome Petroleum arctic cei seas and 
his youngest son 
isn’t interested in | 
shipbuilding. 

Cox is building 
his own final boat Ha 
now. Ironically, for 
a man who has 
spent his life build- 
ing wooden boats, 
it will be a fibre- 
glass cabin cruiser @& 
because ‘‘I won’t § 
have to worry as § 
much about main- 
tenance and up- 
keep. I’m retire- 5 
ment age now,’ he § 
explains, ‘‘and 
when my brother 
gets there in a few 
years, we’ll sell the | 
business and go en- 
joy my boat?’ 

Modern-day Shelburne’s problems, 
he says, began after the Second World 
War when ‘‘the wharves all fell down 
and the owners lost interest or couldn’t 
afford to keep them up”’ He pauses. ‘‘If 
the offshore happens off our part of 
Nova Scotia, I can’t see how Shelburne 
can be overlooked,’ he says hopefully. 
**T mean, we have the second-best natu- 
ral harbor in North America [after 
Halifax], the third best in the world 
[after Sydney, Australia, and Halifax]. 
That’s got to count for something?’ 

But neither Cox nor Sam Bower 
— as high powered as Bill Cox is 
laid back — can explain, even to 
themselves, why the community’s 
16-km-long harbor isn’t already as busy 
as Halifax or St. John’s. ‘‘The fact 
that it isn’t being utilized to its po- 
tential is just a crime,’’ says Bower, 
the owner of a local marine manu- 
facturing firm and an aggressive, en- 
ergetic member of the Shelburne In- 
dustrial Commission. ‘‘We’ve got to 
start blowing our own horn more?’ 

Even more critical at the moment, 
Cox says, is new wharf space. ‘‘If 
you’d been here last week, I’d have 
taken you down to the public wharf. 
We had five or six tractor-trailer 
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trucks there loading fish from the 
[four local and the 16 Digby] fish- 
ing boats [Digby fishermen winter in 
Shelburne’s ice-free harbor]; Irving Oil 
was unloading a barge; there was a 
Department of Fisheries cutter along- 
side?’ Cox shakes his head sadly. 
‘“‘Now how are you supposed to con- 
vince new industry to come here if 
you can’t give them any wharf space?’’ 

But Shelburne, he adds quickly, not 
only needs new wharfs to survive but 
also another fish plant, a huge chunk of 
additional land for industrial develop- 
ment and, of course, some new industry 
to develop. 

That’s why the town applied this 
winter to gobble up huge chunks of 
neighboring Shelburne municipality in 
what one local councillor freely admit- 


ted was a simple ‘‘self-preservation 


pea L 





“As charming a piece of real estate as you'll find. 


move.’ But if the Nova Scotia Municipal 
Board, which is now considering its ap- 
plication, turns down the town’s con- 
troversial request to annex 7,000 acres of 
surrounding land — including a small in- 
dustrial park, the Nova Scotia School for 
Boys, the Roseway Hospital and a key 
1,700-acre plot of prime waterfront land 
that could be used to attract new industry 
— Shelburne may have to revert to vil- 
lage status just so the province will pay 
for local services like street maintenance 
and fire protection. 

That would be sadly ironic. Shel- 
burne has been fighting its own fires 
since 1785, when 28 local residents got 
together to form the Friendly Firefighters 
Club and buy the Newsham fire pump 
you can still see on display in the 
Shelburne County Museum. 

Seventeen eighty-five, in fact, may 
have been the last truly grand year in 
Shelburne history. The community was 
then already as big as Boston, three times 
larger than Halifax. Its 16,000 settlers in- 
cluded former Southern plantation 
owners, well-to-do New York merchants, 
skilled Boston silversmiths, the richest 
man in all of Delaware, battalion loads 
of disbanded British soldiers and even a 
group of 1,500 blacks, many of whom 


had fought for the British against the 
Americans in their own. all-black 
regiment. 

If you had walked along Dock Street 


in 1785, you would have seen new fishing 


vessels under construction in the ship- 
yards and wharfs piled high with local 
lumber and saltfish waiting to be load- 
ed aboard ships bound for the West In- 
dies, the Carolinas, Virginia, Madeira 
and London. Eventually, those ships 
would have returned laden with tobacco, 
flour, sugar, molasses, wine and even fine 
china to grace the formal tables in the 
elegant homes of Shelburne’s finest 
citizens. Little wonder then that John 
Parr, Nova Scotia’s Halifax-based gover- 
nor, ordered local officials to set aside 
500 acres for the governor’s estate he 
would eventually have to build there. 
He never did, of course. Just five 





. Shelburne still awaits its 
moment in the sun 


years later, ‘‘nearly all the families of 
means’’ simply deserted their fine homes 
to swell the populations of Saint John 
and Fredericton and Halifax and Mon- 
treal. In 1792, nearly half the black 
population abandoned the area for the 
more inviting climes of Sierra Leone. By 
1818, there were only 300 people left and 
Shelburne was ‘‘a town of deserted, 
dilapidated houses,”’ 

What happened? That question can 
still provoke lively, passionate debate in 
this comfortable old town of 2,511 peo- 
ple — nearly three-quarters of whom can 
trace their ancestors back to the town’s 
early founders — where yesterday seems 
infinitely more interesting than today 
and the past appears to offer more prom- 
ise than the future. 

**For a lot of people in Shelburne,’ 
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concedes 40-year-old lawyer Wayne 
Rideout, who moved here from Halifax 
three years ago, ‘‘history is still discussed 
as if it happened yesterday. Sometimes, 
I feel like if I close my eyes and open 
them again, everyone will be dressed in 
period costume””’ 


ow, you take the Nova Scotia 

Packet?’ Mary Archibald explains 
earnestly, smartly leading the way into 
the Shelburne County Museum’s tiny, 
book-lined resource room. ‘‘James 
Humphreys, he was the Loyalist pub- 
lisher — Tory, if you like — and he was 
seized by the rebels...”’ 

Since she retired as Shelburne Re- 
gional High School’s social studies teacher 
10 years ago, Mary Archibald has become 
a cheerfully zealous missionary for her 
version of historical truth. The people of 
Shelburne, she says, ‘‘have been sold a 
short bill of goods. They’ve been brought 
up to believe that this is the town that fail- 
ed, and that it was somehow the fault of 
the people. It wasn’t?’ 

Conventional wisdom is that Shel- 
burne collapsed because the original set- 
tlers had been too pampered and too ef- 
fete in their previous lives to hack a life 
out of the wilderness. It claims that the 
soil was rocky and unforgiving so the 
community couldn’t sustain itself when 
British rations were cut off in 1787; and 
that its fate was finally sealed when 
Shelburne’s second and third waves of 
settlers turned out to be what governor 
Parr rather uncharitably called ‘‘the 
Dregs and Banditti of [New York], of 
Boston [and] of other seaports’’ 

*‘Sure there were probably a few 
skunks in the crowd,’ Mary Archibald 
concedes with more than a little reluc- 
tance, ‘‘but the truth is they wouldn’t 
have made it even if they’d all been Sons 
of Jesus’’ 

Archibald’s theory is that Nova 
Scotia’s Halifax-based old guard con- 
spired to destroy Shelburne as soon as it 
became a serious rival to Halifax. As 
evidence, she notes that colonial author- 
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Bill Cox’s boatbuilding family arrived in 1788 








Rideout took the wrong roa 


ities slapped duties on goods moving in 
and out of Shelburne and levied a tax on 
boats bringing food to the new town, and 
that officials like Benjamin Marston, the 
surveyor who laid out the community, 
‘‘hated the guts of the settlers?’ 

‘**People yak, yak, yak about the soil 
and say it was bad, but that wasn’t so,’ 
she argues. ‘‘The land problem was just 
that the church and the military owned 
so much of it that there was no room for 
the Loyalists to live. There was just no 
way Shelburne was going to be allowed 
to make it.’ 

Archibald hasn’t the slightest doubt 
that Shelburne’s failure to live up to its 
potential, even in the 200 years since, can 
be traced back to those first years. ‘‘If 
you’ve been told over and over you’ll 
never amount to anything, what else 
could you expect?’’ 

It is not, in fairness, that Shelburne 
hasn’t amounted to anything. Shelburne 
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Mary Archibald beats the drum for historical truth 


contained white collar service centre of 
grocery stores, gas stations and shops. 
They serve the 5,000 people who live in 
smaller nearby fishing communities like 
Lockeport as well as an idyllic summer 
tourist magnet of old homes — at least 
a dozen dating back to the late 1700s — 
museums, motels and restaurants. The 
community is as charming a piece of real 
estate as you’ll find in Nova Scotia. 

Wayne Rideout thinks so. A Cape 
Breton-born, former Halifax policeman- 
turned-lawyer, Rideout discovered 
Shelburne four years ago when he and his 
wife took the wrong road back to Halifax 
from a visit to Yarmouth. ‘‘The first time 
I was here,’ he recalls over coffee in the 
snack bar at the Loyalist Inn, ‘‘I walked 
along the waterfront and had this feeling 
that nothing that happened today really 
mattered, and I remember thinking this 
is how it must have felt to walk along this 
waterfront 50 or 100 years ago. I went 
back to the hotel and said to my wife, 
‘This is the place for us? ”’ 

He nods good morning to two local 
men in John Deere caps who’ ve just ar- 
rived for coffee. ‘‘Nothing is closed off 
to a person here. I can spend the after- 
noon in somebody’s living room sipping 
scotch and listening to Bach, then wake | 
up the next morning in a hunting camp 
with one of the local lumbermen or fish- 
ermen. I couldn’t do that sort of thing 
in Halifax?’ 

‘*Even when I was away, I’d always 
be having dreams about coming home,’ 
Lonnie Townsend agrees. Townsend, the 
easygoing, Shelburne-based bureau chief 
for Bridgewater radio station CKBW, 
grew up in nearby Lockeport. When he 
and his wife, also a local girl, moved to 
Rhode Island so Townsend could go to 
Bible College in the late Sixties, it was 
the first time in memory anyone in either 
of their families had left the area. But 
after 14 years away — first.studying and 
then preaching in communities all over 
Atlantic Canada — Townsend was ready 
to come home. 

Today, he notes happily, he and his 


pee. 


arose 
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five brothers and sisters and their 
families all live within three miles of the 
home in which they were born. ‘‘Except 
one,’ he says with a smile. ‘‘He lives in 
Sandy Point. That’s about 12 miles from 
home.’ He pauses. ‘‘This;’ he says 
finally, ‘‘is the nicest place on earth?’ 

Butt: 

What still galls, irritates and 
ultimately bewilders so many people in 
Shelburne is that the town never became 
what it might have — and by all rights 
should have — become. 

That’s why there’s hope this sum- 
mer’s highly publicized Loyalist festivi- 
ties will serve as a new beginning for 
forgotten Shelburne. ‘‘There’s going to 
be a fantastic announcement about the 
bicentennial next week from the 
premier’s office?’ Townsend confides. 
About Prince Charles and Lady Di? ‘‘I 
can’t say,’ he says with a pleased grin. 

Down at the Shelburne County Mu- 
seum, local historian Finn Bower is gear- 
ing up to handle more than 15,000 re- 
quests for help from visitors in tracing 
Loyalist family trees. ‘‘That’s about tri- 
ple the number we usually handle,’ she 
says. 

Sam Bower can also trace his ances- 
tors back to Shelburne’s founding 
fathers. But he sees this summer’s 
bicentennial binge — with its highly 
visual re-enactments of Loyalist land- 
ings, its presentations of Loyalist plays, 
its conventions of Loyalist descendants, 
its garden parties of Loyalist distinction 


and even its marathons of dubious Loy- 
alist connection — more as a way to 
blow the town’s industrial horn than as 
a way to celebrate its unfulfilled past. 
‘*There’s bound to be TV people here,’ 


he says, ‘‘and they’re bound to take pic- 
tures of our harbor, and that will let the 
world know just how good it is?’ 

Shelburne is doing whatever it can to 
take advantage of its year in the prov- 
ince’s tourism spotlight. At the Loyalist 
Inn on Water Street, the receptionist says 
she’s just had another call from the 
United States asking to book all the Inn’s 
rooms for two nights. ‘‘That must be the 
fifth one this month,’ she says. And 
Mayor Cox has won approval from 
downtown merchants to impose a special 
extra tax to pay to build a new water- 
front marina to accommodate what 
everyone hopes will be an influx of free- 
spending yachtsmen this summer. ‘‘This 
is going to be a very big summer for 
Shelburne,’ Bill Cox says happily. But 
will it mean anything to the future of the 
town? The mayor just shakes his head. 

“We'll survive,’ he says finally. ‘‘We 
may never have the kind of prosperity a 
Michelin-type industry brings but, 
whether we get something from the off- 
shore or the fishery builds up again, 
whatever happens we’ll get by. We’ve 
been around for 200 years; we’ll be here 
a while longer-’’ 

It may not have been exactly what 
Shelburne’s founding fathers had in 
mind, but it is something. WX 
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Start with the 
refreshingly different, 
incomparably light flavour 
of honeydew that comes 
only from Midori Melon 
Liqueur. Then proceed 
as follows: 

Midori Colada 

60 ml (2 oz.) Midori 
30 ml (1 0z.) Rum 
170 ml (6 oz.) Pina 
Colada Mix 

Mix in blender. 

Taste the exquisite result. 
And write for our free recipe 
book, What to Make of Midori. 
Midori, Box 700 
Lachine, Quebec 
H8S 4E8 


ANTIGONISH: Lobster Treat. BADDECK: Gisele’s. BEDFORD: Jade 
Garden, Hakespears. CHARLOTTETOWN: Minnie’s Dining Room. 
CHESTER: Captain’s Table. DARTMOUTH: Top Of The Cove, 
Clipper Two. FREDERICTON: Once Upon A Stove. HALIFAX: 
Garden View, McKelvies, Thackerays, O’Carrols, The Keg, Privateers 
Warehouse, Chinatown, Clipper Cay, King Arthurs Court, Les Deux Amies, 
Old Spaghetti Factory, The Wharf, L’Evangeline, Da’s Restaurant. 
KINGSTON: Aurora Dining Room. MONCTON: Ziggy, Chez Jean Pierre, 
Cy’s Seafoods. NEW MINAS: White Spot. SHEDIAC, N.B.: Fisherman’s 
Paradise. ST. JOHN’S, NFLD.: Act III, Sergio’s Place, Smithy Piano Bar. 
ST. JOHN’S: Loyalist Dining Room, Colonial Inn. SYDNEY: Petit Jean, 
Joe’s Warehouse, Grubstake Dining Room. YARMOUTH: Captain Kellys. 


MAJOR RESTAURANTS 
ACCEPTED 


What would Life in the Maritimes be like without the 
many fine restaurants that welcome enRoute? 






Pick-up an application or call us toll-free 1-800-361-8647 
from east of Ontario, including Ottawa, and 
1-800-268-7110 from anywhere else and we'll 
send you one. 


The Card for people going places. 


HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN 


He's got nothing to offer 
to the underground economy 








What is so low as a freelance writer? 


to $50 billion a year in under-the- 

table cash business to avoid income 
tax, thus goosing the tax bill for us 
honest citizens. One reason I’m so pure, 
of course, is that I never get cash for my 
dubious services. (Sometimes it’s hard 
even to get a cheque, but that’s another 
matter.) I imagine myself phoning a 
Halifax editor and saying, ‘‘Did you get 
the 2,500 words I just sent you on How 
I Spent My Summer Vacation? You did? 
Good. Now bring the money in small 
bills up to Citadel Hill at midnight. I’1l 
be the guy wearing the fedora, sitting in 
the rusty Jeep Cherokee’’ Somehow, I 
don’t think it would work. I’m equally 
doubtful that I could talk Toronto 
editors into putting the cash they owe me 
in a knotted sock and stashing it in a cup- 
board till I turn up. 

Canadians have no monopoly on 
cheating the tax collectors. ‘‘In such a 
civilized society,’ Jeffrey Simpson, The 
Globe and Mail’s man in London, 
recently wrote, ‘‘it is astonishing how 
much money changes hands behind the 
tax man’s back, or at least in front of his 
deliberately blinded eyes. So high are 
Britain’s taxes that all kinds of people try 
to avoid paying all or some of them. 
Cheating on tax hasn’t reached the level 
of a national sport, as in France, but it 
is rife throughout these law-abiding 
isles?’ And these law-abiding provinces. 

That $50 billion is roughly 17% of 
our gross national product, yet it does 
not include what may well be an even 
larger part of Canada’s underground 
economy: Swapping goods and services. 
Suppose you’re a carpenter, you have 
this electrician friend, and quietly agree 
to build his recreation room if he’ll re- 
wire your house. You don’t pay him, he 
doesn’t pay you, and neither of you tells 
Revenue Canada about the transaction. 
Well, you’re crooks, guilty of the same 
crime that sent Al Capone to the slam- 
mer, income-tax evasion. Before 
medicare, impoverished farmers often 


Fess calculate Canadians do up 


paid their doctors with vegetables, ap- 


ples, or maybe a leg of lamb. That food, 
in the tax man’s eyes, was income; the 
doctor who failed to report it was also 
a crook. 

A recent release from Revenue Can- 
ada says: ‘‘Maybe your accountant will 
attend to a set of books in exchange for 
two weeks’ vacation at your hideaway in 
the Bahamas...no cash passing on 
either side. Newfoundlanders call this 
type of transaction ‘cross-handed’ 
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Others might call it one hand washing 
the other. Revenue Canada. . .calls it tax 
evasion.’ I have two problems with this. 
The first is that, according to my trusty 
Dictionary of Newfoundland English, 
‘“cross-handed’’ has nothing to do with 
cheating on your taxes. It simply 
describes a man propelling a boat with 
two oars rather than one; or rowing a 
boat alone; or doing anything alone 
rather than in a group. The second pro- 
blem is that my hideaway is not in the 
Bahamas. It’s in Guysborough County, 
N.S., and since none of my friends is an 
electrician, plumber, or manager of the 
telephone company, it has no electricity, 
water or telephone. My accountant 
spends his life tearing out his hair while 
trying to decipher Canada’s tax laws; and 
if I were to offer him my shack for two 
weeks, for services rendered, he’d either 
roll around on his broadloom in convul- 
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“‘My accountant spends his life 
tearing out his hair while trying to 


decipher Canada’s tax laws”’ 
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sions of maniacal laughter, or try to kill 
me with his fingers. 

In any event, as he well knows, the 
risks in such tradeoffs are stupendous. 
For Revenue Canada knows all about 
*‘the clever, ingenious individual who 
knowingly lies, deceives, fraudulently al- 
ters documents, forges signatures and 
destroys incriminating documentation. 
These might include your next-door 
neighbor who has two jobs but reports 
income from only one, the roadside ven- 
dor of corn, fruit and vegetables, or the 
store-owner who only rings up every 
other cash sale to a customer’’ The 
crooks also include ‘‘ ‘honest’ citizens 
and ‘reputable’ businessmen who just 
drop out of the tax-reporting picture — 
they don’t pay tax, will not file returns, 
and do not even answer the mail.’ If not 
answering the mail is a crime, I need a 
lawyer. 

The tax department’s ‘‘heavy hitters,’ 
it says here in a Backgrounder from my 
friendly corner taxation office, are the 
auditors in Special Investigations(SI), 
and I don’t think you’d want to mess 
with them. They sound like the U.S. gov- 
ernments’s T-men (T is for Treasury) 
who, in movies of 30-odd years ago, 
ruthlessly tracked down slimy tax- 
dodgers. SI agents ‘‘know taxation and 





accounting and are given special courses 
to develop a detective’s tenacity, a 
lawyer’s logic and the all-important in- 
stinct for nosing out frauds... .There is 
little doubt that, along with the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, SI usually get 
their men,’ They do, too. In fiscal 
1981-82, for instance, they investigated 
659 cases, captured $27.4 million in taxes 
that would otherwise have gone unpaid, 
and prosecuted 157 tax-evaders who 
coughed up another $2.3 million in fines. 
Some of those birds went to jail, too. 
How does SI know whom to pursue? 
The lead often comes from a bitter 
stranger. The department gets a ‘‘regular 
number of tips that arrive anonymously 
by mail, or are passed along over the 
telephone,’ Now the rational reason to 
turn in tax-evaders is self-interest. 
They’re not just cheating the govern- 
ment, they’re cheating you. Through 
higher taxation, the rest of us pay for 
their crookedness. But it’s seldom such 
logic that inspires the tipster. More often, 
it’s meanness, envy, or revenge. As the 
department says, ‘‘It could be that a 
suspicious friend[?], a defrauded 
business associate, or a neighbor jealous 
of the tax-evader’s sumptuous lifestyle 
blows the whistle to the tax department?’ 
When the whistle blows, SI moves. 
But suppose that I, knowing all 
this, were so stupid as to want to 
get a foot in the underground economy. 
How would I go about swapping serv- 
ice for service, thereby cheating my 
fellow Canadians? Perhaps I could 
linger at my kitchen table while a 
plumber lingers at my kitchen sink 
and, at the right moment, casually 
make my proposition: ‘‘Look, buddy, 
I’ve got my tax problems and I’m 
sure you’ve got yours, so keep this 
under your lid, but I think we can 
work out an arrangement. You change 
that washer for nothing, and I’ll give 
you a nice little writeup for nothing. 
You want a sonnet for the little woman? 
A warm, loving essay on your chil- 
dren? How about a 300-word tribute 
to The Plumber as the unacknowledged 
hero of modern society, something you 
might want to have framed? You fix 
my tap, I fix your ego, and the tax 
boys will never be the wiser’’ You 
see what I mean? It just wouldn’t 
wash. I’m not one to whine about the 
lowly status of writers in Canada, 
but a prostitute would have a far better 
chance than a writer of striking such 
a deal with a tradesman. we 
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The Portuguese connection 


Ties between Newfoundland and Portugal go back hundreds of 
years — and they’re based on more than commerce 


the Portuguese fishing trawler Padua, 

a dozen Portuguese fishermen are 
talking and laughing, waiting for the 
noon meal as a television blares in a cor- 
ner of the room. The fishermen are 
entertaining several guests: Captain Julio 
Pinho has invited a Canadian customs 
officer for lunch. Antoni Coutinho, who 
runs the Fishermen’s Centre in St. John’s 
and is an old friend of the crew, joins the 
men at their table. And a student from 
Memorial University, the son of a Por- 
tuguese trawler captain, arrives unex- 
pectedly. For the Portuguese fishermen, 
it is a typical day in port in St. John’s. 
And the friendly gathering reflects, in a 
small way, the ties that have existed for 
centuries between two territories on 
either side of the Atlantic. 

The Portuguese have been sailing to 
Newfoundland for more than 500 years, 
and today, many fishermen are as at 
home in Newfoundland as in Portugal. 
Commander Manuel Cunha, the Por- 
tuguese government’s fleet liaison officer 
in Newfoundland, estimates that 10,000 
Portuguese fishermen visited the prov- 
ince’s ports last year. They spend seven 
months of the year fishing on the 
Flemish Cap, outside Canada’s 200-mile 
zone, and about 12 days fishing in Can- 
adian waters. 

They still come into port to buy 
saltfish, continuing the tradition of com- 
merce between the two cultures. And the 
ties are more than a business association. 
Over the years, members of the fleet 
have married Newfoundlanders. Usually, 
a captain will take his bride back to Por- 
tugal, but the crewmen often settle in 
Newfoundland. 

On the St. John’s waterfront, it’s not 
uncommon to see Newfoundland women 
visiting boyfriends on the Portuguese 
vessels. Some captains don’t allow the 
women on board, but on the Padua, the 
visits are an accepted practice, day or 
night. ‘‘It’s harmless, and no money is 
exchanged,’ Captain Pinho says. ‘‘We 
call it a love-in.’’ His crew deserves the 
break, he says. They work 12 hours a day 
at sea, earning a little more than $3,000 


[ the wood-panelled dining room of 


for the seven-month voyage. Most of the- 


female visitors speak Portuguese 
fluently; the relationships can last for 
years, sometimes resulting in children, if 
not in marriage. 

José Paulo Silva, the Padua’s first 
mate, regards Newfoundland as a sailor’s 
haven. ‘‘When you are closed in a boat 
for months on end, coming into St. 
John’s is like arriving in Paradise?’ he 
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says. 

Silva, 32, hopes to land a job even- 
tually with a Canadian offshore supply 
boat. The marine skills of the Portuguese 
have long been among their most expor- 
table talents. Between 1965 and 1975, 
about 100 Portuguese families arrived in 
St. John’s, and most of the men found 
jobs in fishing or shipbuilding industries. 
Another 200 families immigrated to 
Labrador City to work in the iron ore 
mines. The migration took place during 
a period in which Portugal was practi- 
cally bankrupt; thousands of Portuguese 
families immigrated to central Canada 
and the United States. 

Helder Bailote’s family was part of 
that wave of immigration. He arrived in 
St. John’s at age 12 when his father, a 
fisherman in the Portuguese White Fleet, 


Bae HS: 


“* 


eeps Portuguese dances alive 


Cerqueira 


was offered a job with Fishery Products 
Ltd. of St. John’s, working on the com- 
pany’s new stern trawlers. Canadian pro- 
cessors had been using the old side- 
trawlers, and were unfamiliar with the 
stern trawler, which was standard in the 
Portuguese fleet. 

Bailote married a Newfoundlander 
and now teaches French at a St. John’s 
high school. He is putting down roots in 
Newfoundland. But older immigrants 
dream about retiring in their native coun- 
try, and most go home once a year to 
visit relatives — usually in July and 
August when the weather in Portugal is 
at its best. 

Over the years, many of the Por- 
tuguese fishermen who jumped ship or 
married Newfoundlanders and settled on 
the island have been assimilated into the 
general population, losing their language 
and culture. But immigrants who arrived 
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in the past 15 years are careful to main- 
tain ties with the homeland. 

Three years ago, the 100 or so Por- 
tuguese families in St. John’s organized 


‘a group called the Friends of Portugal in 


Newfoundland. Although it’s mainly a 
social club, it also offers instruction in 
Portuguese language and folk dancing. 
Dancers perform regularly at the group’s 
banquets, wearing traditional costume — 
flowered skirts, shawls and brocaded 
vests for the women; black trousers, red 
sashes, white shirts and black hats for the 
men. Maria Cerqueira, who used to 
dance in festivals in Portugal, teaches 
most of the dance classes, keeping alive 
in her adopted country dances that in- 
clude the corritinho from southern Por- 
tugal, the chula and vira from her home 
town of De Viana do Castelo in the 
north, and the marcha from Lisbon. 

Cerqueira is one of the few Por- 
tuguese women in Newfoundland to 
work outside the home. Within two 
weeks of her arrival in St. John’s in 1974, 
she had a job in the kitchen at St. Clare’s 
Mercy Hospital. Her English is still 
limited, but she gets by. Her husband is 
a marine engineer for National Sea Pro- 
ducts Ltd. Like many other Portuguese 
immigrants, he’s continually upgrading 
his qualifications with courses at the pro- 
vincial fisheries college. The Cerqueiras 
are well settled in St. John’s. They own 
a modern, split-level home, and both 
their children are graduates of Memorial 
University. 

Alvaro Sarmento, chairman of the 
Friends of Portugal club, says most of 
the younger families have taken out 
Canadian citizenship. ‘‘The older people 
may want to retire in Portugal,’ he says, 
‘*but for the children, Newfoundland is 
home.’ 

The Newfoundland-Portuguese rela- 
tionship is, of course, a two-way street. 
Sarmento says many Canadian-born 
Newfoundlanders belong to the Friends 
of Portugal and take part in folk dances 
and other activities. 

And throughout Newfoundland, you 
can see other bits of Portuguese culture 
that Newfoundland has adopted as its 
own. Place names such as Bonavista, 
Baccalieu, Conception Bay, Fermeuse, 
Cape Race and Cape Freels are all of 
Portuguese origin. Labrador was named 
after Joao Fernandes Labrador of 
Azores, a crewman with Gaspar Corte 
Real, the famous Portuguese explorer 
who circumnavigated the island in 1501. 
In the Fifties, the Portuguese fleet 
dedicated a statue of Our Lady of Fatima 
to the Roman Catholic Basilica in St. 
John’s. And a statue of Corte Real 
overlooks Prince Philip Drive in St. 
John’s, a gift from the Portuguese 
government to Newfoundland in 1965 to 
commemorate the long and happy rela- 
tionship between the island’s residents 
and the fishermen of Portugal. 

— Bonnie Woodworth 
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THE EXECUTIVE SEAT AWAITS. 








This seat is what you now know as a First Class seat. 
It's standard in our new Executive Class. 


ANNOUNCING THE AIR CANADA INTERCONTINENTAL TO EUROPE. 


FEATURING OUR NEW EXECUTIVE CLASS. TO PAMPER YOU, SOOTHE YOU, 
CHEER YOU, RELAX YOU AND DELIVER YOU REFRESHED AND READY TO GO, 


EXECUTIVE CLASS 
Our Executive Class offers the business traveller a dramatic new standard of flight 
excellence. It begins with advance seat selection, Maple Leaf Lounge privileges at 
Halifax International Airport, special boarding pass and priority baggage handling. 
On board an L-1011-500, you'll be treated to a separate cabin featuring 
24 First Class type seats with almost one meter (39”) of space between rows, a 
4-course meal with choice of entrée served on china, complimentary bar, fine 
wines and liqueurs, electronic stereo headsets and movie, a complimentary 
toiletry kit, even eyeshades and sockettes. 
Plus, aS warm reminders of your Intercontinental experience, we'll give you a 





travel alarm on your way to Europe and handsome sunglasses on your way home. 
Intercontinental's new standards of comfort and service are reflected in our 
Hospitality Service, too. 


HOSPITALITY SERVICE ° 

New Hospitality Service offers complimentary drinks, full course meal, movie and | ] ) ql 

headset. Advance seat selection is available for full-fare economy passengers. lerconunent 
AIR CANAD 

For reservations, call your Travel Agent or Air Canada. THE NEW STAR IN THE HEAVENS. 


FROM HALIFAX TO LONDON & GLASGOW AND FROM GANDER TO LONDON, 


With convenient connections to other European destinations, Asia, the Middle East and Africa. 
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150 Special Order Catalogues 

Also featuring special quality 
A Rewarding Career in Cosmetology 
where there is always employment for 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
to round off all your home decorating. 

Highly Skilled Personnel. 
—Customer Relations & Retailing 


5514 Spring Garden Rd. 
—Self Awareness 


423-6239 
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454-9560 —The International Coloring System 
Cag 2914 Doug Smith Dr. —Chemistry of Hair & Skin 
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Our Comprehensive Skin Care Program 


STUDENTS ARE ENROLLING NOW 

FOR OUR SEPTEMBER SEMESTER 

363 WINDMILL RD., DARTMOUTH, NS. B3A 1J2 
TELEPHONE 463-5622 469-7788 


**Today’s Student... Tomorrow’s Cosmetologist”’ 







Sales — New & Used 
£ Guaranteed Service and 





Genuine Parts for all 
Seagull Outboard Motors 











Free Parking 
5486 Spring Garden Rd. 
Halifax, N.S.. 429-6111 


Len Neal 
Siding & Renovations Ltd. 
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EAVESTROUGHING 
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THE CREDIT UNION 
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Who’s pushing all those 


yearbook ads? Not students. 


Those aggressive phone salesmen are 

full-time ad solicitors. And they’re 

dnving Halifax businessmen crazy 
By Susan Allen 


fter seven hours on the telephone, 
Janice is tired and cranky, and her ear 


is sore. She dials once more. ‘‘Good after- 
noon,’ she says, her voice dull and almost 
sullen. “‘I’m calling for the Victoria Gen- 
eral Hospital nursing school, and we’re 
presently working on our annual year- 
book. Would you be interested in plac- 
ing an advertisement in the book to sup- 


BEAUTIFUL SOLID OAK 


wee (Complete Dining Room and Bedroom Suites ages 


The Argyle Pine range of traditionally 
designed furniture is now available in 
beautiful, solid oak. Our Nova Scotia 
manufacturing plant will now be 
providing our complete lines of 
Dining Room and Bedroom suites in solid 
oak as well as pine. 


Thats beautiful. 


Announcing 
Our second level is 
now open, expanding 
our showroom 


to 2000 square feet and 
enabling us to display new furniture lines 
including Brass Beds, Euro Design 
Couches and additional quality furniture 
pieces to further compliment your home. 


Call or write for our free brochure. 
We ship anywhere. 


GRAFTON 


Argyle 
Pine & 


ARGYLE 


BARRINGTON 


SPRING GARDEN 


SACKVILLE 


ARGYLE 
onéhi. PINE 


1588 Argyle Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J 2B3 


(902) 421-1900 





port our school project?’’ 

The man at the other end of the line 
isn’t interested, and he’s not pleased to 
hear from her. She’s the third telephone 
ad solicitor to call him in two weeks. He’s 
as fed up receiving the calls as Janice is 
making them. ‘‘No. I don’t advertise in 
yearbooks. I don’t want to advertise and, 
right now, I can’t afford it anyway.’ 

Before Janice can begin her ‘‘But sir, 
the books cannot be published without 
your support...’’ the phone clicks dead. 
Another rejection. Another waste of time. 
Janice now understands why this crowded 
box of an office is called a boiler room 
She’s steaming — and just about ready to 
boil over. 

Janice (not her real name) works 
35-hour weeks as a telephone ad sales- 
person for a Halifax ad-soliciting agency. 
She’d take almost any other job, if she 
could find one, but for now she’s surviv- 
ing on the 20% commission from selling 
ads. 

Businesspeople usually don’t realize 
they’re being solicited by an agency. The 
sales pitch implies that the caller is a stu- 
dent or staff member of the university, 
and that all funds go to the school. 

When businessmen discover what’s 
really going on, they get annoyed, says 
Ann Janega, general manager of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of Nova Scotia. 
“‘Many businesses feel that if fund-raising 
costs are going to be increased by use of 
an agency, they would rather deal di- 
rectly with the universities.’ 

Instead, they’re likely to deal with 
either Shay Publications Inc. or Maritime 
Advertising Ltd., Halifax’s major ad- 
soliciting companies. Shay, a Toronto- 
based firm with offices in three other 
Canadian cities, has been selling: ads in 
metro for eight years. The company lost its 
Atlantic region monopoly three years ago, 
when its employees began to defect and 
create companies of their own. At the same 
time, new firms moved into the area, jam- 
ming the market. By early 1981, five com- 
panies were fighting for Halifax contracts. 

**That’s when everything went hay- 
wire,’ says the owner of Maritime Adver- 
tising, 43-year-old Denyse Kingsley. An 
ex-Shay employee, Kingsley has been 
running Maritime for over two years. She 
says problems began when too many 
companies ‘‘sprouted like bad weeds’’ 
and ‘“began booking yearbooks for each 
and every faculty imaginable.’ 

Cliff Perkins, Shay’s manager, agrees 
there are too many books being printed, 
but he blames the students’ organizations 
that are trying to raise funds. 

For the student groups, the hand- 
books, directories and calendars translate 
into extra money. In return for allowing 
the ad company to produce the books, the 
students get smaller publications free of 
charge (there may be a charge for year- 
books). In addition, the company guar- 
antees to give the student group a 
specified sum of money. 

The student unions can’t lose. In 1981, 








when five firms were bidding for their 
business, they began playing companies 
off against each other, driving up the pay- 
ment to students from the standard $200 
to thousands of dollars. King’s College stu- 
dent union will receive $8,000 this year to 
produce a yearbook, directory and hand- 
book under contract with Shay. Maritime 
has guaranteed Mount Saint Vincent stu- 
dent union $5,000 for its yearbook alone. 

The students ““got as greedy as hell,’ 
says Ron Ford, owner of Halifax’s Ford 
Publishing Co., which prints most of the 
directories, handbooks and calendars. 
*“What the students didn’t realize is that 
if they’re going to make $1,000, then the 
company’s got to make that much more 
in ads.” 

Gordon Lummis, general manager of 
the Halifax Board of Trade, says the flood 
of high-pressure calls in the past year an- 
noys people because the callers sound like 
professionals rather than students. ‘‘It 
raises suspicions,’ he says. “‘Is it really 
legitimate? Is the money really going to 
the university, or is it something going to 
a separate company?”’ 

The ad revenue supports both univer- 
sity publications and ad companies under 
a legitimate contractual arrangement. The 
companies print their own invoices, using 
official letterheads from the student 
unions. Cheques are made out to the 
union, but deposited in a company- 
controlled bank account. From this, the 
company pays printing costs, staff, over- 
head and the student union gratuity. The 
unions have no record of invoices, and no 
contact with advertisers. 

‘*In this business if you want to be a 
little shady, a little illegal, you can make 
some money and run away with it,’ says 
Kingsley, the chain-smoking owner of 
Maritime, adding that her Halifax roots 
keep her away from the common tricks, 
which include selling yearbook ads to a 
firm twice during the same year — and 
pocketing the second payment. ‘“‘It’s so 
easy to pull a scam over the phone. 
There’s no record of the conversation.’ 

Using phony names is a common prac- 
tice. Kingsley says she used 13 aliases 
when she sold for Shay but now sticks to 
her own name and encourages her em- 
ployees to do the same. ‘‘Businesspeople 
are not fools...they can recognize a 
voice.’ 

Kingsley and Perkins agree that high- 
pressure selling is a natural way of deal- 
ing with the negative responses. The staff 
are paid on commission, and they see no 
cash until the advertiser’s payment is in 
the bank. Sometimes, Kingsley says, they 
apply pressure to speed the money on its 
way. 

Halifax businessman Al Griffin is 
familiar with hard-sell ad solicitors. He’s 
said ‘‘no’’ five times in five months to a 
salesperson for King’s College. In the 
same period, he’s said ‘‘no’’ to Dalhousie 
University twice and to Saint Mary’s 
University three times. ‘‘You’d almost 
have to buy an ad to get rid of them,’ says 









































Griffin, an advertising salesman for the 
nine weekly papers owned by Fundy 
Group Publications. With a daughter 
studying at King’s, Griffin normally 
would have supported the university’s 
projects, ‘‘but they turned me off so 
much I just wouldn’t.’ 

A year ago, according to Kingsley, 99 
out of 100 prospective advertisers 
wouldn’t have asked if the caller was from 
the university. Now, she says, 
businesspeople are more aware — and 
more suspicious. 

Some say the suspicions are well 
founded. John Ryan, executive director 
of the Pharmacy Association of Nova 
Scotia, says a caller told him that a 
percentage of revenue from advertising 
for a Saint Mary’s publication would go 
to the Terry Fox Fund. This was star- 
tling news to fund organizers. Ryan, how- 
ever, decided to ignore his no-advertising 
policy in this one case. He wrote the 
cheque, but tore it up the next day when 
another solicitor approached him with the 
same line for a Dalhousie book. 

First appalled that students would go 
to such lengths for financial support, 
Ryan was later disgusted by the ‘‘very, 
very abusive’ response he received upon 
cancelling the ad. The salesman ‘‘accused 
me of not keeping my word,’ he says. 
**He really slurred my character... .He 
questioned our whole integrity,’ 

Ryan took his complaint about this 
hard-sell approach to Saint Mary’s. Grif- 
fin went to King’s. And they weren’t 









TANNERY SHOP 


Early Morning Breakfast, Hearty Lunches 
and Tempting Afternoon Desserts. 
New, our Wine and Cheese Bar 


Exclusive Fashions in Leather for Spring 
Men's: Leather and Pigsuede Bomber Jackets, 
Blazers, Vests and Pants. Ladies: Leather and 
Pigsuede Blouson Jackets, Pants, Skirts 
and Chamois Tops. Accessories to Match 
Second level 


D.J.’s TANNERY SHOP and CAFE 
5472 Spring Garden Road, Halifax, N.S. B3J 2H8 






Irate adver- 
tisers blame 







the universities for \ E& Zz 
the calls, as does the Sg 





Better Business Bureau. Its 
reports for the ad companies 
are clean. | 

Student politicians insist they’d 
rather not deal with ad companies in spite 
of the extra income. A few schools have 
tried selling ads on their own. ‘‘In every 
case they’ve failed?’ Ford says. ‘‘They 
eventually end up paying for it out of stu- 
dent funds.’ 

Perkins says the job is too time- 
consuming and not rewarding enough for 
students coping with classes and study. 
**A lot of hard work goes into it}’ he says, 
‘*And a lot of small pay,’ 

Either go with the companies or 
without the books, agrees Alice Mac- 
Keigan, president of Mount Saint Vin- 
cent’s student union. It tried selling ads 
for last year’s handbook — an attempt 
that succeeded only in persuading stu- 
dents not to try again. 

Dalhouse student union president 
Peter Rans has commerce students sell- 
ing ads for this year’s handbook. He’d 
like to avoid the ad soliciting companies 
because ‘‘they’re doing more harm than 
good,’ but he says the companies will 
continue with most publications. ‘‘All 
you need is one bad experience with one 
student. ..and you immediately run back 
to the supposed professionals again’’ © 
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Fresh Shoe Styles for Spring 
Ladies: La Vallée Frye 

Thomas Wallace Bass 

Beene Bag Sperry Topsider ; 
Jacques Cohen 
Matching Handbags and Belts 
First level 
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Gadabout 


Anna Leonowens Gallery (N.S. College 
of Art & Design) — May 2 - May 6: The 
Extensions Division group show featur- 
ing jewelry, ceramics and paintings. May 
9 - May 20: Ontario Craft Council tex- 
tiles. 1889 Granville St., 422-7381 Ext. 
184. Mon.-Fri. 12-5. 
Art Gallery of Nova Scotia — To May 
16: (Main Gallery) Robert Annand: A 
Retrospective. 68 works including 
sketches, watercolors, paintings span- 
ning 33 years of work by the Truro, 
N.S., native. To May 16 Nova Scotia Art 
Bank — (2nd Floor and Mezzanine Gal- 
leries) A selection of a juried collection 
including crafts, sculpture, painting, 
photography and prints by 68 Nova Sco- 
tian artists. May 20 - July 26 Permanent 
Collection — (Main Gallery) About 60 
works of paintings, prints, drawings, 
folk art and sculpture. May 20 - July 26 
Atlantic Print Exhibition (Second Floor 
Gallery) Exhibition of 40 prints by Atlan- 
tic Canada Printmakers (10 from each of 
the four Atlantic provinces). Art Gallery 
of N.S., Coburg Road, 424-7542. Hours: 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30; Thurs. till 9; Sunday 
12-5:30. 
Dalhousie Art Gallery — Through May: 
The Westburne Collection. Organized and 
circulated by the Edmonton Art Gallery, 
includes contemporary paintings and 
drawings by artists such as Douglas Ben- 
tham, David Bolduc, Dorothy Knowles, 
William Perehudoff and others. Selections 
from the Permanent Collection: James 
Frederick McCulloch Archival docu- 
ments and drawings examining life and 
works of J.F. McCulloch. University Av- 
enue, Dalhousie campus, 424-2403. 
Hours: Tues.-Fri. 11-5; Tues. & Fri. 
evenings 7-10; Sat. & Sun. 1-5. 
Mount Saint Vincent University Art 
Gallery — Through May 8: The Past In 
Focus: A community album before 1918. 
Photographs organized by the MSVU 
Gallery and the NFB. May 12-June 2: 
Kurelek’s Visions of Canada. Paintings by 
Kurelek from Robert Mclaughlin 
Gallery, Bedford Highway, 443-4450. 
Hours: Mon.-Fri. 9-5; Tues. till 9; Sat. 
& Sun. 12-5. 
Saint Mary’s University Art Gallery — 
May 1-June 15: The Philography of Mo- 
tion, two-by-three-foot photographs and 
accompanying text by photographer 
Francis Coutellier and philosopher Serge 
Morin. 429-9780. Tues., Wed., Thurs., 
1-7; Fri. 1-5; Sat. & Sun. 2-4. 
TUNS, School of Architecture Gallery 
— To May 6: Oil paintings of landscapes 
and portraiture by Gillian McCulloch of 
Port Hood, N.S. May 9-May 28: The 
Gardens of Spain, landscape designs by 
Spanish painter Javier de Winthuysen y 
Losada. May 28-June 11: Annual show of 
Atlantic Association of Amateur Artists. 
Speen Road, 429-8300. Mon.- 
ri. 9-5. 











Invasion of the Body Snatchers May 
20-26: Veronica Voss Wormwood is 
located at 1588 Barrington St. and show- 
times are 7 and 9:30 p.m. 

National Film Board. May 12-15: The 
Tournee d’Animation, 1572 Barrington 

St. 

Neptune Theatre. May 1-May 8: Com- 
eback, a thriller set in Hollywood. Writ- 
ten by Ron Chedley, it has a cast of four. 
Showtimes: Tues.-Fri., 8 p.m.; Sat. 6 
and 10 p.m.; Sun. 2 p.m. 


DANCE 


Halifax Dance Association — May 21: 
Annual School Demonstration. Display 
of talent from childrens’ programs and 
junior professional program in ballet 
and jazz dancing. St. Patrick’s High 
School Auditorium. 

May 30 — Kol Demana Isreli dance com- 
pany featuring modern jazz and ballet. 
Part of current North American tour. 
50% of the company is comprised of 
hearing impaired dancers. Performance 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Rebecca Cohn 
Auditorium at Dalhousie Arts Centre. 
For more information, call 424-2298. 


MUSEUMS 


Nova Scotia Museum — May 14: 
Specimens of China Brought to the Colon- 
ies by the Early Settlers, particularly the 
Loyalists. Includes 363 pieces of pottery 
and porcelain of English and Chinese or- 
igin. Consisting mostly of tableware, 
this collection is believed to be the oldest 
collection of ceramics in Canada. 1747 
Summer St., 429-4610. 

Dartmouth Heritage Museum — May 
2-May 23: The Little Portrait Group. Ex- 
hibition of about 30 portraits in the 
upstairs gallery. 100 Wyse Road, 
421-2300. Hours: Mon.-Sat. 1-5; Wed. 
1-5 and 6-9; Sun. 2-5. 


IN CONCERT 


Dalhousie Arts Centre. May 2: Fim and 
Rosalte in Concert: A children’s concert 
sponsored by Halifax Hadassah. 10 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. May 3: Fim and Rosalie in 
Concert: 10 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. Tickets 
available at Hansel & Gretel shops, Kid- 
die Kobbler and Woozles Bookstore, or 
phone Box Office 424-2298. May 7: 
National Arts Centre Orchestra with guest 


























conductor Boris Brott will perform 
Beethoven, Symphony #7 in A Major, 
Op. 92, Mozart’s Clarinet Concerto in A 
Major, K.622 and Glick: Sonata. For 
more info., call Box Office 424-2298. 
May 9: Symphony Musicians Trust Fund 
Society in concert with guest soprano 
Judith Forst and guest conductor Ger- 
rard Schwartz. 8 p.m. May 27: Special 
Pops Viennese Evening with members of 
Canadian Opera Company performing 
excerpts. 8 p.m. May 3l-June 1: Gordon 
Lightfoot 1n Concert. One of the most 
successful songwriters in Canada today. 
Time: 8 p.m. May 21: Lollipops Concert: 
Winnie the Pooh, stories and songs with 
Judith LeBane. 

Metro Centre. May 11: Danny Kaye 
Music and Kids. International star Dan- 
ny Kaye is special guest for this 
UNICEF benefit concert. 8-10 p.m. 


MOVIES 


Dalhousie Sunday Film Series. May 1: 
The Party — English, 1968. Comedy 
starring Peter Sellers and Claudine 
Longet. Directed by Blake Edwards. 
May 8: Three Brothers — Italy/France, 
with English subtitles. 1980. Modern- 
day Italy drama of political and family 
situations. Directed by Francesco Rosi. 
May 15: Wasn’t That a Time — USA, 
English. 1980. Directed by Jim Brown, 
this film is shaped around the 1980 
Carnegie Hall concert which brought 
The Weavers together after 20 years. All 
films at Rebecca Cohn at 8 p.m. 
Wormwood’s Dog And Monkey 
Cinema. May 1-5: Yol May 6-8: Lola 
May 9 & 10: Last Tango in Paris May 
13-15: Chilly Scenes of Winter May 16-19: 


(If you wish to have an event listed in 
our Gadabout section of Citystyle, please 
have the information to our office six (6) 
weeks before the magazine is released. 
We will accommodate as many items of 
interest as we have space for.) 















RESTAURANT 


“One of the most elegant 
restaurants in North America.’ 
Craig Claiborne 
New York Times 


We're famous for 
special luncheon prices too. 


Luncheon from 11:30 a.m. until 
2 p.m. Monday to Friday. 


Dinner from 6 p.m. until 
10:30 p.m. seven days a week. 


For reservations, 
please call 423-6618 
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What do you think about media? 


Atlantic Insight would like to know 


Oo you ever get the feeling that 

someone is trying to tell you some- 

thing? Or perhaps more to the point, a 
whole slate of someones are devoting a great 
deal of time and money in an effort to tell 
you all kinds of things. 

Facts, stats, notions, ideas, concepts, im- 
pressions, perceptions, reflections, obser- 
vations, views, theories, fancies, fantasies. 
They are screamed, whispered, pushed and 
shoved at you from every direction and via 
every available sense. If you can read, hear, 
see — welcome to the world of the info 
junky! 

Obviously we must all have some kind of 
craving for the stuff, or the dispensers of 
this informational glut would pack up and 
go home. Or are we replacing original 
thought and imagination with pre-digested, 
pre-wrapped packages because it’s easier 
on the system? 


Where did you get that idea? Who | 


knows anymore. 

Every minute of every day of every year, 
it is possible to be viewing, hearing or read- 
ing some fact or fantasy. 

Here in the Atlantic provinces we are by 
no means ‘‘have nots’’ in the information 
dissemination biz. Between us — we support 
66 community newspapers (remember when 
they were called weeklies?), 16 daily news- 
papers, a handful of magazines, 50 radio 
stations (AM and FM), two domestic televi- 
sion channels, local cable in a growing num- 
ber of communities, three American chan- 
nels. And now pay TV seems to be grabbing 
its share. Plus, we are papered with maga- 
zines and newspapers from all parts of the 
world and in most of its languages. Coming 
soon, the bedside computer with links to 
God knows where. 

One thing for sure, if you had the time 
and the inclination you could get a truly 
balanced view — all 12 sides of every ques- 
tion. And thereby hangs the problem, or 
part of it. Who has the time? Perhaps more 
important, with all the modes of delivery, 
which messenger do you find most 
believable? 

In 1982, the Opinion Research Corpora- 
tion carried out a study of media involve- 
ment. The way you feel about the medium 
has a direct influence on that medium’s abili- 
ty to effectively communicate information 
and ideas. This applies to editorial and 
advertising. 

As an Atlantic Insight reader, you will 
not be surprised by the findings. In 19 
measured areas of interest and importance 
in daily living, magazines contributed most 
to personal knowledge and supplied most 
useful ideas, indicating a consistently higher 
involvement with magazines in providing 
information. 

When information is sought on auto- 
mobiles, 39% of men named magazines as 
their primary source; newspapers were sec- 
ond with 35%. In clothing and fashion, 
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65% of women named magazines first; 
newspapers were second with 18%. For in- 
formation on entertaining, 56% of women 
got most ideas from magazines. Home dec- 
orating and furnishing, 81% of women put 
magazines first; television and newspapers 
tied for second with 8%. In travel, for men 
and women, magazines again won. 

In response to the question as to which 
one medium best fits their own personal 
needs and lifestyle, women indicated that 


= 
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they favored magazines. Among men who 
had not graduated from high school, televi- 
sion was favored, while magazines were the 
clear choice of men at all other educational 
levels. 

Have you ever consciously considered 
your attitudes to the various media? We 
would be pleased to hear your opinion. 
Please write: Jack M. Daley, Publisher, 
Atlantic Insight, 1656 Barrington Street, 
Halifax, N.S., B3J 2A2. toe 
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In one package...we transform your. ideas 
into a unique, practical design’ and then 


construct it into quality living space. 


Solid construction techniques and a high 
standard of finished work reflect our 
dedication to the craft. 


DESIGN : BUILD 


GOODMAN MILLER . ASSOCIATES 


renovations, additions, new homes 







e The easy-to-use Pentax MG has 


aperature-preferred automatic exposure 


control. 

e Tri-color LED viewfinder exposure 
guides give instant warning if light is 
not adequate. 

e Same solid, die-cast metal body 
casting as the popular ME family of 
cameras. 


e Full range of shutter speeds from 1 


second to 1/1000 dispiayed in 
viewfinder. 


e “Magic Needles” make film loading 


easy. 


423-0806 





BS w/50 f2 lens 
List $380 


e 2-year Canadian warranty applies on 
camera body, 5-years on lens. 

e HOW TO ORDER: Phone giving 
charge card information. Or mail 
certified cheque or postal money order. 
Orders shipped promptly. Charges for 
next-day delivery to most parts of the 
Maritimes, $6. N.S. residents add 10% 
Provincial Sales Tax. 


e PHONE DIRECT! 1-(902)-895-8436 
or 1-(902)-895-2844 

Nova Scotia Residents call Toll-Free 
1-895-9100 


HALIFAX—1559 Barrington St. 
(near Maritime Mall) 


TRURO — 56 Esplanade St. 
(near CN Station) 
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Courses in 
Summerside 


Basic Sailing 


Rules, theory and practical 
sailing for the beginner 
One week, Mon., July 4 to Fri., July 8 
1:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. daily 
Summerside Yacht Club 
Instructors: Donnie Bourque, 
Keith Johnson 
Summerside Yacht Club 
Fee: $50.00 per person 


Basic Horsemanship Clinic 


Horse care, health care, riding - 
lectures & films 
One week, Mon., July 4 to Fri., July 8 
9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. daily 
MacFayden Riding Academy 
Instructor: Don MacFadyen, Summerside 
Fee: $135.00 per person 


Introduction to Computers 


This course will promote an 
awareness of computers which 
have become a part of society 
One week, Mon., July 4 to Fri., July 8 
9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon daily 
Holland College Summerside Centre 
Instructor: Francis Tang, Summerside 
Fee: $40.00 per student 


Drawing and Painting 


sketching and painting outdoors 
for all levels. (Participants should be 
at least 18 years of age.) 

One week, Mon., July 4 to Fri., July 8 
Eptek Centre, Summerside 
Instructor: Nigel Roe, Charlottetown 
Fee: $80.00 per person 


Accommodations 
For information and accommodations and/or reser- 
vations please contact Greater Summerside and Area 
Chamber of Commerce at (902) 436-9651, or P.E.I. 
Department of Tourism at (902) 892-2457. 
Registration 
To Register please send: 
Name, address, age, fee, and course desired 
To: Holland College Summerside Centre, 
425 Granville Street, Summerside, P.E.I. 
Canada. CIN 3C4. 


Make cheque payable to Holland College 
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INTERNATIONAL 





Raoul Leger’s 


unfinished 
mission 


To the Guatemalan government, 
this New Brunswick man was a 
terrorist. To Canadians trying to 
Keep alive his ideals, he is a 
martyr 

J: 25, 1981, 10 a.m.: Guatemalan 





army units cordon off an upper-class 

district of Guatemala City, surround- 
ing a rambling brick house at 21 Avenida 
19-76. Thirty minutes later, the army 
storms the house. Seven men inside are 
shot dead. 

July 26, 1981, 3:10 p.m.: An official 
of a Guatemala City cemetery records 
the burial of ‘‘XXX... masculine, 
native of unknown, age 30 years, civil 
status unknown, whose death was caused 
by penetrating injuries in skull, face, up- 
per limbs and lower limbs, produced by 
an explosive unit.”’ 

August 2, 1981, 2 a.m.: A reporter 
from the Moncton Times calls Buc- 
touche RCMP, asking for information 
about a certain Raoul Leger of Buc- 
touche. The Canadian Press wire service 


, * 
Leger in Guatemala: “‘A gentle person” 


has just reported him shot by Guate- 
malan security forces in an assault ona 
terrorist hide-out. 





Raoul Leger was born in Buctouche, 
N.B., in 1951. He studied social work in 
Moncton and later in Halifax, and even- 
tually worked in a Moncton Mental 
Health clinic. In 1979, driven by what his 
father describes as ‘‘the call of God,’ he 
volunteered for service as a lay mis- 
sionary with the 60-year-old Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society. Within 30 
months, the Guatemalan army had shot 
him dead. His family and friends still 
wonder why. 

In the small white and green Leger 
family farmhouse at St. Gregoire, N.B., 
a plaque holds words written by Raoul 
in Guatemala in July, 1979: ‘‘When I 
return one day to Acadie, I will be dif- 
ferent somehow; I will present myself not 
simply as a social worker, but also as a 
missionary who would evangelize [peo- 
ple’s] hearts and society, in the love of 
Christ?’ 

With tragic irony, Leger’s death has 
given force to that wish. A centre pro- 
moting awareness of the Third World 
has been named after him in Rouyn, 
Que. The Mission Society has produced 
an audio-visual program extolling the 
religious and social commitment of its 
members, based on his work. In Buc- 
touche, the local high school has named 
its library in his honor. 

**He was the most non-violent person 
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that I have known in a long time,”’ says 
Reginald Craig, who taught Leger at the 
Maritime School of Social Work in 
Halifax, ‘‘a gentle person, with a tremen- 
dous sense of humor, sincere, honest.’ 


That was not the image broadcast by 
the Guatemalan military at a press con- 
ference days after the assault at 21 
Avenida 19-76. According to the army, 
Leger was ‘‘Commandante Miguel,’’ a 
commander in the terrorist group known 
as ORPA (Organizacion del Pueblo en 
Armas). 


*““ORPA,’ says Victor Duran, Gua- 
temala’s minister counsel to Canada, ‘‘is 
a Marxist organization. They’re contin- 
ually bombing, putting bombs in build- 
ings, in cafeterias, in cinemas, on 
bridges. They claimed 2,000 killings in 
one month in Guatemala’’ 


But the evidence linking Leger to the 
outlawed ORPA is scant. The only doc- 
uments released to Guatemalan news- 
papers at the time of his death were strik- 
ingly innocent: A motorcycle licence ap- 
plication and letters from Guatemalan 
bishops to the country’s interior ministry, 
asking that Leger’s visa be extended. 


Duran claims Leger’s presence at the 
house on Avenida 19-76 proves his 
sORPA affiliation. 
6One of the other 
»men shot there was 

a Cuban agent, he 
says. But there is 
some doubt that 
Leger was in the 
house when it was 
stormed. ‘‘They 
wouldn’t let re- 
porters in [to the 
house] for over 
three hours,’ says 
Leger’s sister, An- 
drea Boudreau. 
‘‘When they did, 


Boudreau: A Raoul’s body 
tribute at each wasn’t there,’ 
concert Later, Guate- 


malan authorities claimed not to know 
where Leger was buried, as the nameless 
corpse XXX-’ Yet the same authorities 
released his identity to the press, and 
later provided the Canadian embassy in 
Guatemala with photocopies of his New 
Brunswick birth certificate and medicare 
card, documents Leger carried in his 
wallet. 

The truth about Leger’s death may 
never be known. Since he died the Gua- 
temalan government has changed hands 
in a military coup. The new leadership, 
Duran says, is not anxious to associate 
itself with the previous one by exploring 
its activities too deeply. 

But it seems likely that, however 
peacefully, Leger was doing a great deal 
to upset the close partnership of right- 
wing military and business leaders that 
has controlled Guatemala with an iron 
fist for most of this century. 

Leger’s mission was in the small 
eastern town of Concepcion Chi- 
quirichapa. In a country where an 
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average of three armed clashes occur 
every day, he was working in ‘“‘tradi- 
tionally the roughest part of the coun- 
try,’’ says a Canadian who knows 
Guatemala well. ‘‘When you go there, 
everybody is carrying guns”’ 

It is also one of the poorest parts of 
an abysmally poor country, where one 
baby in 10 dies in its first year, and four 
out of five are malnourished. Three- 
quarters of the people are illiterate, an 
easy mark for absentee plantation 
owners who hire them for wages of less 
than $3.50 a day, and frequently renege 
even on that. 

The lot of the region’s campesinos 
(peasants) has scarcely improved in four 
centuries. Not surprisingly, the eastern 
region is also a hotbed of revolutionary 
intrigue. The rugged, thickly wooded hills 
around Concepcion provide ideal hidden 
bases for the guerrillas who have been 
operating in the area for at least 20 years. 

Leger’s work was non-political: 
Teaching hygiene, encouraging peasants 
to help themselves, running literacy 
classes. But, as Roland Lanueville, 
secretary-general of the Mission Society, 
puts it, ‘‘in Guatemala. . .that can be in- 
terpreted as subversive.’’ 

Guatemala’s elite does not take 
kindly to consciousness-raising among its 
peasants. In 1980, the army and right- 
wing paramilitary groups killed 311 pea- 
sant leaders, along with 110 unionists, 16 
journalists and 30 leaders of legal op- 
position parties. 

Leger knew the dangers. In 1979, he 
hid for three days in a church closet from 
army units looking for two foreign 
‘‘subversives’’ who, like him, were 
white-skinned. After returning to 
Guatemala, he told his family not to 
write to him; it might be dangerous. His 
few telephone calls home — the last just 
two days before his death — were con- 
ducted in a sort of code. ‘‘He said his 
coffee plantation was failing?’ Andrea 
Boudreau remembers. ‘‘That was how 
we knew things weren’t going well?’ 

What may have sealed Leger’s fate, 
however, was an organization called 
CUC (Comité de Unidad Campesina), a 
sort of peasant union. According to 
Gilles Rivest, a former Mission Society 
co-worker with the N.B. native in 
Guatemala, Leger ‘‘was involved’’ in 
promoting the organization. Recently, 
Rivest adds, CUC has lost faith in legal 


activity, and ‘‘has. .. adopted clandestine © 


methods.’ 

CUC, while not the sort of activity 
the Guatemalan authorities encourage, 
is very much a part of the ‘‘liberation 
theology’’ embraced by growing 
numbers of Latin American Catholics. 
To the Canadian adherents of the activist 
theology, Leger is a martyr. 

Leger’s sister Andrea is a popular 
Acadian entertainer. She opens her con- 
certs with a brief tribute to him. It is a 
prayer, almost, that his death might of- 
fer hope for the eventual triumph of 
justice. Even in Guatemala. 


— Chris Wood 





MUROOMBA 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Right now, somewhere in Australia, 
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Produced and bottled 
by B. Seppelt & Sons. 
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Restful, cheerful rooms, 117 
of them. 

Enjoy a variety of tempting 
dishes in our Dining Room 
or Coffee Shop. 

Unwind in the ‘Piano Bar’ 
Lounge. 

Splash around in our indoor 
and outdoor pools. 
Whirlpool — Gift Shop. 

3 minutes from Airport by 
courtesy limousine. 
25-minute drive from 
Halifax. 


Next to Tourist Information 
Centre on Highway 102. 
Opposite Halifax 
International Airport 


(902) 861-1860; Telex 019-22815 
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— Residential Draperies 
— Slipcovers 

— Louver Drapes 

— Venetian Blinds 

— Roman Shades 


P.O. Box 9193, Station ‘A’ 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3K 5M8 
(902) 454-6464 





CALENDAR 


May — Lampoon Puppetheatre 
presents ‘‘Folk Tales from Around the 
World?’ Arts and Culture Centres: May 
16, Grand Falls; May 17, Gander; May 
19, 20, St. John’s 

May — RCMP Bison Band: May 16, 
Trepassey; May 17, Whitbourne; May 
18, St. John’s; May 19, Twillingate; May 
20, Gander; May 21, La Scie; May 22, 
Baie Verte; May 23, Corner Brook 

May 1 — Rising Tide Theatre and 
The Resource Centre for the Arts 
presents ‘‘Waiting for Godot,’ LSPU 
Hall, St. John’s 

May 1, 2 — Atlantic Closed Table 
Tennis Championships, Provincial 
Recreation Centre, Torbay 

May 1-June 5 — ‘‘The Past in Focus: 
A community album before 1918?’ Nfld. 
Museum, St. John’s 

May 3-8 — Mulgrave Road Co-op 
and the Resource Centre for the Arts 
presents ‘‘Tighten the Traces — Haul in 
the Reins,’ and ‘‘The Boat?’ LSPU Hall, 
St. John’s 

May 5, 6 — I.J. Sampson High 
School presents ‘‘HMS Pinafore,’ Arts 
and Culture Centre, St. John’s 

May 7 — Holy Cross Boys’ School 
presents ‘‘A Tale of Childhood,’ Arts 
and Culture Centre, Grand Falls 

May 9 — Gower Youth Band in Con- 
cert, Arts and Culture Centre, St. John’s 

May 10-22 — Sequel to ‘‘Bob and 
Irene?’ LSPU Hall, St. John’s 

May 11 — Avion Players present 
‘‘Cabaret Night?’ Arts and Culture Cen- 
tre, Gander 

May 21, 22 — Canadian National 
Senior Men’s and Women’s Judo Cham- 
pionship, St. John’s Memorial Stadium, 
St. John’s 

May 25-29 — 1983 National Gym- 
nastics Championship, St. John’s 
Memorial Stadium, St. John’s 

May 25-June 5 — Rising Tide 
Theatre presents ‘‘Turning Thirty,’ 
LSPU Hall, St. John’s 
























































































May — Festival of Music: May 2-4, 
Caraquet; May 2-6, Harvey 

May 1-15 — Madja Majica: Thirty 
photographs and etchings by a Chilean 
artist who now lives in Moncton, N.B. 
Museum, Saint John 

May 1-31 — ‘‘On the Move’’: An 
exhibit of objects moved by different 
power sources, N.B. Museum, Saint 
John 

May 2-26 — ‘‘In Memoriam’’: A col- 
lection of paintings by Julia Crawford, 
City Hall Exhibit Gallery, Saint John 

May 7 — Elm Tree Square Dance 
Club Festival, Fredericton 

May 12 — National Arts Centre Or- 
chestra, The Playhouse, Fredericton 

May 14 — Capital City Jamboree: 
Local country-music group; The 
Playhouse, Fredericton 

May 18 — Loyalist Day, Saint John 

May 20, 21 — Maritime Band 
Festival, Moncton 

May 21 — 4th Mactaquac Big Bass 
Tournament, Mactaquac Lake 

May 21-23 — Canada Cup Sailing 
Regatta, St. Andrews 

May 26-29 — Francophone Festival, 
Fredericton 

May 30-June 5 — Shiretown Festival 
°83, Dorchester 

May 30-June 25 — ‘‘The Eye’s 
Choice’’: The art of photography since 
1940, National Exhibition Centre, 

Fredericton 


















































May 1-25 — ‘‘The Past In Focus: A 
community album before 1918?’ Con- 
federation Centre Art Gallery, 
Charlottetown 

May 6 — National Arts Centre Or- 
chestra: A benefit for Kings Playhouse, 
Confederation Centre, Charlottetown 

May 7 — P.E.I. Music Festival, Con- 
federation Centre 

May 9-21 — Annual School of Visual 
Arts Students’ Exhibition, Holland Col- 
lege, Charlottetown 

May 23-June 3 — Brian Burke. Paint- 
ings and drawings, Holland College, 
School of Visual Arts Gallery, 
Charlottetown 

May 26-June 19 — Harris the Man: 
Personal artifacts, papers and works of 
Robert Harris, Confederation Centre 
Art Gallery 

May 26-June 26 — Toronto Drawing: 
A selection of work by younger artists, 
Confederation Centre 






























May — RCMP Musical Ride: May 
26, 28, Kentville: May 31, Shelburne 

May 1-June 5 — The Westburne Col- 
lection: An exhibit by artists including 
Douglas Bentham, David Bolduc and 
Jack Bush, Dalhousie Art Gallery, 
Halifax 

May 1-June 15.0 +>. ; Phe 
‘*Philography’’ of Motion: Visual artist 
Francis Coutellier and philosopher Serge: 
Morin explore the relationship between 
image and text, Saint Mary’s University 
Art Gallery, Halifax 

May 7 — National Arts Centre Or- 
chestra, Dalhousie Arts Centre, Halifax 

May 7 — Barrington Municipality 
Log Drive and River Bank Supper, 
Barrington 

May 8-Sept. 14 — ‘‘Loyalists in 
Cumberland’’: Cumberland County 
Museum exhibit, Amherst 










































May — National Arts Centre Or- 
chestra with guest conductor Boris Brott. 
Arts and Culture Centres: May 17, St. 
John’s; May 19, Gander; May 20, Cor- 
ner Brook 
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May 11 — Coffee Party: Fancy Work 
and pantry table, Mahone Bay 

May 14 — Barbershop Chorus and 
Quartet Competition, Halifax 

May 14 — New Germany-area Arts 
and Crafts Show and Sale, New 
Germany 

May 14 — Nova Scotia Youth Or- 
chestra Concert, Shelburne 

May 14-Sept. 5 — Specimens of 
China Brought to the Colonies by the 
Early Settlers, particularly the Loyalists, 
N.S. Museum, Halifax 


May 15-Oct. 15 — Annapolis Royal 
Farmers’ and Traders’ Market, (Wed. 
and Sat. weekly) Annapolis Royal 


May 20-July 26 — Atlantic Print Ex- 
hibition: Forty prints by Atlantic Canada 
printmakers, Art Gallery of Nova Scotia, 
Halifax 


May 22, 23 — Charleston Days: 
Pony pulling, fly casting, suppers, enter- 
tainment, Charleston 

May 23-28 — Gold Cup ’83: Men’s 
world wheelchair championships, 
Halifax 

May 26-30 — Annapolis Valley Ap- 
ple Blossom Festival: Crowning of the 
queen, sports and musical events, 
parade, Kentville and throughout Valley 


May 28 — The Aeolian Singers of 
Dartmouth, Kings Theatre, Annapolis 
Royal 


May 31-June 1 — Gordon Lightfoot: 
One of Canada’s most successful and 
prolific songwriters, Dalhousie Arts Cen- 
tre, Halifax 
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ST. JOHN’S, NFLD. 
Luxurious Rooms 
Fine Dining Nightly 
Lounge, with 
Live Entertainment 
12 Blackmarsh Road 


(709) 579-2141 
Telex No. 016-4692 


MARKETPLACE 


BOOKS 


HOW THE MOUNTIES GOT THEIR OWN 
MAN, by Donn Reed. The true story of Cor- 
poral Al Thiel’s struggle for justice within the 
RCMP. $4.00 postpaid. Brook Farm Books, 
Glassville, N.B. EOJ 1LO 


REAL ESTATE 


SIX LOVELY ACRES overlooking Bay of 
Fundy near Parkers Cove. $12,500. Write 
owner: Box 457, Annapolis Royal, N.S. BOS 
1A0 


BAY OF FUNDY RESTAURANT with 
takeout. 7 housekeeping cabins and pool. 4 
acres with excellent water and view, 
$95,000. Owner's other interests require sale 
by June 1st. Adjoining campground also for 
sale. Write owner: Box 457, Annapolis Royal, 
N.S. BOS 1A0 or phone (broker) Habitation 
Realties (902) 532-5545 


GENERAL 


THE HOSPITAL GAME. Fun and informative 
game for kids, aged 5 and up. Useful in 
schools, hospitals or homes. An excellent 
gift. Available by mail for $9.95 plus $2.00 
for postage and handling. Fantasy Interna- 
tional, 1533 Birmingham St., Halifax, N.S. 
B3J 2J3 Phone: 422-5953 


CANADIANA CURTAINS: Write for our free 
catalogue of curtains, available in polycotton, 
cottons, polyester, sheer, etc. Styled with 
lace, ruffles or tabs in neutrals and prints. 
Dust ruffles and other accessories to match. 
Write: Canadiana Curtains, Box 833-Al, Bar- 
rie, Ontario L4M 4Y6 


FLY FISHERMEN. Send 50¢ for our new 
1983 catalogue. Featuring the best in fly 
fishing equipment. Baird's Snow Country, 
Box 22, Clementsvale, N.S. BOS 1EO (902) 
467-3626 


BEAUTIFUL AFGHAN HOUND PUPPIES. 
CKC Registered. Vaccinated, Champion 
Bloodlines. Neerhuc Afghans, P.O. Box 61, 
Carbonear, Nfld. AOA 1TO Phone: (709) 
596-5565 


STOCK CERTIFICATES. We find the status, 
value of your old shares. $20.00/search. 
PAPER CHASE, Ruth Webster, Ste. 1604, 7 
King St. E. Toronto, Ont. M5C 1A2 (406) 
363-1135 








































































































































































For comfort and fit 


WI insb US e High grade women's 
shoes by Amalfi, 
Shoesefdlistindon Denny Stewan, . 






Thomas Wallace, Clarke, 
Airstep and others. 


e Sizes 5-11 


e Widths 3A (very narrow) 
to D (wide) 


e Mail inquiries welcomed 


5504 Spring Garden Rd., Halifax, N.S. B3J 1G5 423-7324 
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READMORE 
BOOKSTORE 


ot aS 


paperback books 
hardcover books 
magazines including 
British publications 


children’s books 
gift certificates available 
special order service 


Bayers Road Shopping Centre, 
Halifax, 455-0475 
Bridgewater Mall, 
Bridgewater, 543-4773 

Truro Centre, 

Truro, 895-3225 

The Village Mall, 

St. John’s, 364-2073 


‘‘Readmore and Watch 
Your World Grow” 





Greek Fisherman’s 
Hat 












There are many imitations on the 
market, but this is the original: 
imported from Athens, Greece. 
Made from a rugged wool blend, 
and fully lined. Choose: Navy, or 
Black. Sizes: 6°4- 7°74. Trulya great 


looking Cap, a $17.95 


sailors delight! 


TO: HENDERSON & CUDMORE LTD. 
P.O. Box 281 

Charlottetown, P.E.I. C1A 7K6 
PLEASE RUSH! 


Greek Fisherman’s Hat Color Size 
Quantity $17.95 each= 


Handling $1.50 Total= 
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MOVIES 





Lewis (left) and DeNiro share an off-camera laugh 


A sour look at showbiz 


In The King of Comedy, Martin Scorsese and Robert DeNiro 
create the latest in a gallery of twitchy, fame-crazed creeps 


Reviews by Martin Knelman 


he way it was written by former 

Newsweek critic Paul Zimmerman, 

The King of Comedy might well 
have been a comedy. But when the ma- 
terial fell into the hands of Martin 
Scorsese, a virtuoso director who is not 
known for his sense of fun, it was trans- 
formed into something else: A medita- 
tion on the obsessions and anxieties that 
have always been at the heart of 
Scorsese’s work. It came as a surprise to 
no one that Scorsese chose Robert 
DeNiro, an actor who has become iden- 
tified through a number of films as 
Scorsese’s alter ego, to play Rupert 
Pupkin, the slightly demented Mr. No- 
body From Nowhere who is so desper- 
ate for overnight stardom that he kid- 
naps a talk-show host and demands not 
ransom but a chance to perform on the 
show. For Scorsese and DeNiro, Rupert 
Pupkin is the latest in a series of crazed, 
scared American bums hellbent on 
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achieving recognition. 

Scorsese’s collaboration with DeNiro 
began with Mean Streets, a kind of 
spiritual autobiography made for very 
little money, which was seen by relatively 
few people when it was released in 1973. 
Scorsese portrayed his own world — the 
Little Italy of New York’s Lower East 
Side — with an urgent, powerful texture 
of evil and brutality. The picture had a 
strong Catholic sense, both in its moral 
imperatives and its feeling of violence as 
a manifestation of Satan. Charlie, the 
stand-in for Scorsese, was played by 
Harvey Keitel, but it was DeNiro as the 
wild, frighteningly reckless Johnny Boy 
who stole the picture. 

Before Mean Streets, Scorsese had 
been an unknown scrambler and hustler, 
teaching film courses at NYU and work- 
ing mainly as a ‘‘film doctor’’ repairing 
other people’s projects. Mean Streets 
made him an- underground celebrity. 
With his next film, Alice Doesn’t Live 


Here Anymore, Scorsese came up from 
underground and became the kind of 
genuine showbiz celebrity whose success 
gets put down in such later Scorsese films 
as New York, New York and The King 
of Comedy. Apart from The Last Waltz, 
a rock documentary about The Band’s 
farewell concert, Alice remains 
Scorsese’s only really cheerful movie. 

Taxi Driver (1976) was the diary of a 
madman, and since DeNiro played the 
madman — Travis Bickle, an ex-marine 
from the midwest — the audience got 
completely, scarily drawn into his twisted 
way of seeing the world. Travis was a 
man in need of a cause; the sordidness 
of the night world he inhabited became 
the external representation of the emp- 
tiness he felt, and his cause became 
cleaning up the filth of New York. Along 
the way, we got taken inside the mind of 
a loner adrift in the lower depths; we 
watched a disturbed character work him- 
self over with an overdose of New York, 
until he exploded in a _ horrifying 
bloodbath. 

Taxi Driver is one of the greatest 
American movies ever made, but in re- 
trospect, it appears to have been a trap 
for Scorsese and DeNiro, who have gone 
on and on spinning variations on the 
same theme, compulsively trying to top 
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themselves, with less and less success. 
And there was another trap. By claim- 
ing Taxi Driver as his inspiration, John 
W. Hinckley Jr. has cast a terrible 
shadow over the work of Scorsese and 
DeNiro. 

In New York, New York, Scorsese 
turned his gaze on American show busi- 
ness of an earlier era. In some ways, the 
film was conceived as a revisionist com- 
mentary on Hollywood backstage musi- 
cals, zeroing in on the dark side that 
always got left out of those pictures. 
DeNiro played a pushy, failed jazz musi- 
cian who falls in love with a singer (Liza 
Minnelli). She becomes a popular suc- 
cess, he doesn’t, and their lives go sour. 
Despite an intriguing performance by 
DeNiro, the picture didn’t hold together. 
There was never any reason for these two 
to be together, so why should we care 
about their agonizing breakup? 

Scorsese and DeNiro travelled much 
further down essentially the 
same road in Raging Bull, 
which purported to be based 
on the life of Jake La Motta, 
a former middleweight boxing 
champion. The film was ac- 
claimed for its uncompromis- 
ing nastiness, and DeNiro fi- 
nally’: won an Academy 
Award, but somewhere in the 
middle of it a lot of us may 
have wondered why we should 
be spending our time watching 
the banal, depressing behavior 
of a stupid, mean little creep. 
Maybe those corny old movies 
about boxing champs were 
empty and fraudulent, but 
you could have a good time 
watching them. Scorsese and 
DeNiro succeeded in debunk- 
ing the myth so well that there 
was nothing left to enjoy. 

Rupert Pupkin, the would- 
be star in The King of Com- 
edy, is just the latest in the 
gallery of twitchy, depraved 
loners created by Scorsese and 
DeNiro. All these characters 
are imprisoned by the myth of 
macho and the cult of success. 
They’re all raging bulls — 
determined but not very 
smart. And they’re all desperately 
hungry to escape the anonymity of be- 
ing a face in the crowd — as if that alone 
would be proof of their existence. 

The King of Comedy is a compelling 
but ultimately thin and essentially mean- 
spirited meditation on the craziness and 
savagery of celebrity and the entertain- 
ment business in modern America. 
DeNiro’s Rupert Pupkin is a persistent, 
nervy buffoon, never dull, but not quite 
a human being. He’s like an SCTV ver- 
sion of the psychopath DeNiro played in 
Taxi Driver. Rupert, who still lives in his 
mother’s basement, lives on the fringe of 
reality, and his only friend is a ferocious 
autograph hound (the unforgettable 
Sandra Bernhard) who becomes his part- 
ner in crime. In their terms, the ultimate 
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Sandra Bernhard as the starstruck rich girl 


achievement is to be recognized and ac- 
cepted by somebody famous. They in- 
habit a ghastly new kind of twilight zone 
in which human communication has 
been replaced by the worship of 
celebrities. 

Jerry Lewis as Jerry Langford, a 
famous talk-show host, gives a surpris- 
ingly strong performance, but he’s not 
allowed to be likable and there’s no sign 


of the charm he must have needed to be- , 


come a Star; there’s an undercurrent of 
polished creepiness in his personality. 
You can detect flickers of potential glee 
in the script, but they aren’t brought out. 
Scorsese, one senses, made everything 
conform to his own sour view of 
showbiz. 

Scorsese himself struggled and 
clawed his way to success and fame, only 
to discover (surprise, surprise) that it 
wasn’t quite what it was cracked up to 
be. Scorsese appears to be compulsively 





driven to express and dramatize this 
revelation again and again, and he 
has long passed the point of dimin- 
ishing returns. Enough is enough. No 
one would deny he’s a great di- 
rector, but he’s in urgent need of a 
new subject. 















Lovesick. A sweet, harmless comedy 
written and directed by Marshall 
Brickman (Woody Allen’s old col- 
laborator) about a New York 
psychoanalyst who falls in love with a 
patient and goes berserk. We can’t quite 
believe in that precious elf Dudley Moore 
as the analyst, but Elizabeth McGovern 
as the patient is at once so funny and en- 
chanting that she’s reason enough to 











catch the film. This girl is a walking fan- 
tasy, and the story would have us believe 
she is about to have her first play pro- 
duced by Joe Papp. She turns up on 
Dudley’s couch after the sudden death of 
her previous shrink (amusingly portrayed 
by Wallace Shawn), who was also in love 
with her. Among the analysts, real and 
imagined, with whom the hero discusses 
his dilemma are John Huston, Alec 
Guinness, Selma Diamond and Alan 
King. The charm evaporates before the 
end, but the film isn’t bad, just aimless. 






















The Year of Living Dangerously. Easily 
the mest engaging movie yet made by the 
voung Australian director Peter Weir. Set 
in Indonesia, it’s an international 
romance-cum-political-intrigue yarn in 
the best tradition of 1940s Hollywood, 
with Mel Gibson as an Australian broad- 
cast correspondent and Sigourney 
Weaver as a sexy prowler at the British 
embassy. In one of the most amazing 
performances you’re likely to see, Linda 
Hunt plays a male dwarf who brings 
these two together. The chemistry be- 
tween Gibson and Weaver is sensational 
and entertaining. The picture falls apart 
when Weir lets them get separated while 
he makes big moral-political statements, 
none of which makes much sense, but 
it’s well worth seeing for the high-flying 
first hour. 
























The Pirates of Penzance. My word, this 
is a jolly exercise. As everyone knows, 
Joe Papp’s spoofy new version of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan warhorse was a 
smash on Broadway; hence the in- 
evitability of this film version, which 
tries to steer a middle course between 
recording the stage production and turn- 
ing it into a real movie. The performers 
have been turned loose on a backlot set 
that looks like Disneyland on a slow day, 
and they do their best to seem sprightly, 
though the effect is often more ex- 
hausting than exhilarating. Kevin Kline 
(a.k.a. Sophie’s Chump) brings clownish 
sparkle to the role of the Pirate King, but 
Linda Ronstadt screeches winsomely 
enough to suggest the unwanted second 
coming of Kathryn Grayson. This seems 
odd in a production that seeks credit for 
hipness, as when the performers larkily 
demolish a play-within-the-play version 
of HMS Pinafore. George Rose as the 
modern Major-General steals the show 
and delivers its best numbers. As for 
director Wilford Leach, he may have a 
big future in pay TV. 











































The Night of the Shooting Stars. The 
richest and most original movie to come 
out of Europe in recent years, this 
magical fable by the Taviani brothers, 
Paolo and Vittorio, is about an Italian 
village in the summer of 1944, waiting 
for the American troops to arrive and the 
Germans to give up. It’s that rarity, a 
genuine peasant epic, bubbling over with 
feelings and human details. Scandalously 
snubbed in this’ year’s Oscar 
nominations. ves 
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RAY GUY’S COLUMN 


Plunge into the pineapple 


plantation, Maude 


Newfoundland is not a bald rock. 


It is a temperate place. It simply 
has too many timid gardeners 


omewhere east of Eden the Lord 

God planted a garden, but the in- 

habitants of Newfoundland and 
Labrador have long been assured that 
theirs is the land He gave to Cain. 

Paradise is too good for the likes of 
us. For instance, there used to be two 
Paradises in Placentia Bay — Great Par- 
adise and Little Paradise — but the 
Smallwood administration resettled the 
inhabitants and set a federal agent with 
a flaming sword to bar their return. And 
there’s a town of Paradise within 16 km 
of St. John’s, but it is classified as a 
Local Improvement District, so it’s a safe 
bet that the chap with the tail has already 
clued those folk in on the knowledge of 
good and evil. 

Yet horticulturalists here, while they 
may sometimes falter, never despair. The 
official line is that they are harmless 
lunatics in a class with NDP organizers 
or tourists to Moncton. Soil, they are 
told, doesn’t exist because the last 
glaciers pushed it all into the ocean to 
form the Grand Banks, except for 127 
bushels remaining in the Codroy Valley. 

But we gardeners soldier on though 
the plot be rocky and the imported ex- 
pertise confusing. For example, English 
gardening books advise setting out your 
peas in February (when we still have four 
feet of snow), and American texts warn 
that lupins languish on this side of the 
ocean (yet they grow like weeds by New- 
foundland highways). 

One of the few encouragements we 
get from the greater world is a thing 
called the ‘‘Canadian Plant Hardiness 
Zone Map,’ which divides the nation in- 
to swirling, colored bands numbered 
from zero to nine. Nine occurs only in 
tiny pockets on the B.C. coast. It has 
only light frost and jolly little of it. The 
best Newfoundland can do is a narrow 
band of six. But that is far better than 
we’d been led to believe. Quebec and 
New Brunswick don’t rise above a five. 
Ontario has got a small bit of six between 
Toronto and Windsor, Nova Scotia has 
got some and so does P.E.I. That’s all 
the six there is in Canada until you get 
to British Columbia. 

Newfoundland may never become 
the watermelon capital of North 
America, but neither are we the howling 
tundra. Hardiness zones aren’t every- 
thing, of course. Soil, shelter, sun and 
protective snow cover also mean a lot. 
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I recall my surprise outside a hotel in 
Grand Falls (zone four) when I found 
myself up to the hips in lavender. An un- 
wholesome awe of English gardening 
texts and a certain local inferiority com- 
plex had said it wasn’t possible. 

Now, it would be grapes of the 
sourest kind to say that Victoria, B.C., 
doesn’t have a slight horticultural edge 
on the Atlantic provinces. But it isn’t 
Paradise. Bald rock sticks up everywhere 
in that city, and except in spots of con- 
stant irrigation, her lawns in high sum- 
mer are the color of a camelhair coat. 
Our grass, in the middle of August, stays 
a blazing green and is as juicy as rhubarb 
stalks. But no one place has everything. 
Let us keen amateur horticulturalists be 
guided by Lord Aberconway. Who he? 
An old port-and-cigars personage, I 
fancy, without whose Forewords 
precious few English garden books slip 
by to the printers. And what says the 
great Lord Aberconway to the neophyte 
who has crept humbly to his knee to hear 
distilled in plain words the essence of 
what the greatest gardening nation in the 
world has to pass on? ‘‘Find out what 
you can grow well and grow lots of it, 
don’t y'know! Harrump!”’ 

A lesson to us all, me lord. As in so 
many other areas, that cursed New- 
foundland inferiority complex still has a 
filthy grip. There are scattered examples 
of what can be grown here and they are 
constantly before our eyes, but there’s no 
general rush to proceed past potatoes 
and petunias. There’s that lavender 
hedge in Grand Falls, for instance, and 
15-foot rhododendrons in Bowring Park, 
and holly bushes to the eaves of a few 
houses around St. John’s, or the 12-foot 
hollyhocks in Corner Brook or the ap- 
ple, pear, cherry, plum and apricot or- 
chard in Notre Dame Bay (zone four!). 
There’s heather and lupins and foxgloves 
growing wild. 

Spring is late and you can’t risk much 
in the ground outside before Empire 
Day, but the simple cure is a few sticks 
and a piece of plastic sheet, and we may 
smile at the Niagara Peninsula. On the 
other hand, winter is also tardy, and one 
rare year I and many others brought 
acceptable bunches of roses from the 
garden to the Christmas dining table. 

We are constantly selling our little 
acre short. I was surprised to learn that 
25% of P.E.I.’s agricultural produce is 
accounted for by — tobacco! If there, 
then surely here. 

And if tobacco then surely barley- 
corn, and so provisioned we may smack 






our posteriors at those bloodsucking par- 
asites at Revenue Canada and their Sin- 
tax. Magic mushrooms are another thing. 
Magic mushrooms, as you may recall, 
came into the news quite a few years ago 
when the younger set became uncom- 
monly frisky in the meadows of Van- 
couver Island. Typical of Lotus Land, we 
sniffed, where anything’ll grow and where 
anything that grows will be tried once. 

Last summer, the constables at Grand 
Falls, the lavender capital of Newfound- 
land, raised the alarm that mag- 
gotty-headed young layabouts there had 
discovered that we had magic mush- 
rooms, too, and were rapidly turning 
themselves into depraved, anti-social, 
drug-crazed gas-bar attendants. 

A sad day for society but a glorious 
one for horticulture. Pineapples in Pooch 
Cove next? Sugar cane in Seldom Come 
By? Frangipani in Fortune? And we 
thought turnips were the most we could 
manage here on the Arctic rim. By the 
way, the lotus, or your Nelumbo 
nucifera, can be brought along quite nice- 
ly in many parts of Newfoundland if the 
roots are brought into a cellar for winter, 
and I have had calla lilies overwinter out- 
side for four years now here in St. John’s. 

This, need it be said, is all. novelty 
and experimentation, but it is a tremen- 
dously stimulating exercise, amusing and 
not without its virtue. For how dull 
would be the gardens of England herself 
had not those remarkable Victorians 
brought back the plants of the world to 
her shores, where they were tested in a 
buoyant spirit of almost childlike curi- 
osity. They rode their hobby horses up 
to glorious peaks. 

I doubt that St. John’s corn will ever 
equal Fredericton’s or that our Avondale 
will ever challenge the Annapolis Valley 
or that the Great Northern Peninsula will 
ever support a first class viticulture. The 
point is that we are not a bald rock 
whose soil was swept away 15,000 years 
ago to feed the fishes. We area 
temperate place with many advantages 
but populated by timid gardeners. 

So plunge into the garden, Maude, 
bring that mould to good tilth, dung well 
each steaming plot, ‘‘go bind thou up 
yon dangling apricocks,’ find out what 
we can grow well and let’s grow lots of it. 

Me? Well, actually, at this time of 
year I find that my back goes out and 
that, according to the best medical ad- 
vice, I’m better off indoors on the couch 
with a glass of California plonk watching 
Three’s Company reruns. To you, I pass, 
with failing back, the torch. Og 
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Some of the best things 
are measured by the ounce. 





Seagram's V0. 


Canada’s most respected 8 year old whisky. OnlyV.O. is V.O. 
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